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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


SEcTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education, in all its departments. 


Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic education, 
to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness 
among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference and 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in the 
United States. 


Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the publica- 
tion and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic Semi- 
nary Department; the Catholic College and University Depart- 
ment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments may 
be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the As- 
sociation. 


Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 


tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
1 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President 
General ; several Vice-Presidents General to correspond in number 
with the number of departments in the Association; a Secretary 
General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the Presidents 
of the Departments, and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings of 


the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. He 
shall call meetings of the Executive Board by, and with the con- 
sent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority of 
the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION I. The Vice-Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice-President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President Geteral and First Vice-President General, the 
duties of the President Geneial shall be performed by the Second 
Vice-President General; and in the absence of all these, the Third 
Vice-President General shal! perform the duties. In the absence 
of the President General and all Vice-Presidents General, a pro 
tempore chairman shall be selected by the Association on nomina- 
tion, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE VII 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine, He shali make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every month. 
He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He 
shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings 
of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to’ hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when cer- 
tified by the President General and the Secretary General, acting 
with the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make an- 
nual report to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meeting of the Association which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the meetings of the As- 
sociation. 











4 CONSTITUTION. 


SEc. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Depart- 
ments shall be paid from the Association treasury under the direc- 
tion and with the authorization of the Executive Board. No ex- 
pense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Executive 
Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the As- 
sociation, to fix membership fees and to provide means for carry- 
ing on the work of the Association. 


Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the funds 
of the Association. It shall have power to form committees of 
its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. It shall 
audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the Treasurer 
General. It shall have power to interpret the Constitution and 
regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute its de- 
cisions shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies oc- 
curring among its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the mem- 
ber to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of the 
publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is deter- 
mined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


, ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SECTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board of 
the Association. 
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ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 
SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by two-thirds 
vote of the members present at an annual meeting, provided that 
such amendment has been approved by the Executive Board and 
proposed to the members at a general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 


BY-LAWS 
SecTION I. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 


the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum 
which shall not be less than one-third of its body. 








INTRODUCTION 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC EpucA- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES was held at 
Boston, Mass., on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 12, 13, 14, 15, 1909. The meeting surpassed expectations 
and although the distance to be traveled was great for many of 
the delegates, the registration was the largest of any of the con- 
ventions held by the organization. Representatives from all parts 
of the United States and from the Provinces of Canada were 
present, and the convention was honored by the expression of the 
personal interest of the Holy Father conveyed through his Grace, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop of Boston. 

During the past year there has been a gratifying increase in 
the membership, the work of the departments has developed, new 
sections have been formed and the Association has shown evi- 
dence of strength and growth in all its activities. The programs 
prepared for the departments and sections were faithfully carried 
out, and the present volume is an evidence of the great amount 
of work that was done at the annual meeting. 

The Association has for the principal object of its consideration 
the present state of education in our country, and the best means 
of promoting the efficiency of our educational system. The exist- 
ing state of education in our country is a problem that requires 
serious study. Secular educators are not satisfied with prevailing 
conditions and they call loudly for a greater degree of coordina- 
tion and system in the various departments of educational work. 
Catholic educators must, to a certain extent, adapt their work to 
the conditions that are found in the various localities. They 
have found that our own great problem is one of coordination, 
and the pressing need is that of establishing more systematic re- 
lations in our various grades of educational work. The annual 
meetings of the Association give our educators a comprehensive 
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view of the educational field and enable them to offer suggesti: 1s 
towards outlining an educational policy that will best conseiye 
the interests which the Church has in education in America. 

The good that can be done by the annual conferences of Catlio- 
lic educators is now apparent. Those who attend are always 
deeply interested. The existence of the Association depends on 
the good will and interest of the members, and though it has an 
unofficial character it has been a means of bringing Catholic edu- 
cational interests into harmony of action. The annual meetings 
tend to increase the efficiency of our educational institutions, they 
give our educators new inspiration and enthusiasm and they give 
encouragement to Catholic people who are supporting the work 
of education. 

The Boston meeting of the Association will have a far-reaching 
importance, and it gave a new impetus and a new interest to the 
work of the Christian education of youth in the United States. 











MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 


Monpay, OcToBER 12, 1908. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was called to order by the 
President General at the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Monday, October 12, 1908, at 2:30 p.m. The 
following members were present: Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. 
D.; Very Reve P. J. Conroy, C. M.; Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. 
S.C.; Rev. W. J. Shanley; Rev. F. W. Howard; Rev. Francis 
T. Moran; Very Rev. J. A. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., representing 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. 
B.; Rev. T. C. O’Reilly, D. D.; Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J.; 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The report of the Secretary General was called for. He reported 
that the papers for the annual report were all in and that the 
printer was preparing the book for publication. He stated that 
the effort to obtain verbatim reports of the discussions had never 
been satisfactory, and as the annual volume was growing larger 
every year, it might be well to print only the discussions that were 
prepared, or at least rewritten by those taking part. A systematic 
effort is now made to increase the membership in every diocese. 
A circular is sent to every priest and school principal once in a 
year. 
After discussion of the matter of taking stenographic report, 
it was moved and seconded that a report of proceedings and dis- 
cussions be taken, but the selection of portions to be printed be 
left to the Secretary General, and the Secretaries of the De- 
partments. Carried. 

The Treasurer General made a report of receipts and expendi- 
tures to date. 

The president of the College Department stated that Catholic 
colleges for women wouid be admitted to the College Department 

9 
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on payment of the usual fee. He stated that his action was sub- 
ject to the approval of his Department. 

The report of the Publication Committee was received. Tie 
report stated that copies of Bulletins Nos. 3 and 4 had been sent ‘o 
all priests of the United States. It was the sense of the Board 
that such bulletins should be sent out for the general interests of 
Catholic education, and that the publication and circulation of 
the bulletins would continue as long as means permitted. 

It was moved and seconded that a High School or Academic 
Department be formed in the Association, and that the member- 
ship fee be fixed at $5.00. The president of the College Depari- 
ment stated that his Department had instructed him to say that 
the College Department would accept any decision the Board 
might see fit to make on this question, and that he was in favor of 
the formation of the new department. It was suggested that the 
College Department form a High School Section. After discus- 
sion of the various phases of the subject the motion was with- 
drawn for the present, with the consent of the second, and it was 
decided to await the report of the special committee on high 
schools appointed at the last meeting. 

The chairman of the Committee on Incorporation reported 
progress, and stated that it had been deemed best not to take any 
step in the matter until some necessity should call for it. 

The discussion on program followed. 

The letter from the secretary of His Grace, Most Rev. William 
H. O’Connell, D. D., was read. The Secretary General was in- 
structed to write to His Grace and thank him for the cordial in- 
terest and sympathy. 

The secretary was directed to have suitable notice of the death 
of Rt. Rev. M. Tierney, D. D., inserted in the Bulletin. 

At 5:30 p. m. a recess was taken until 8 p. m. 


After the recess the members assembled, and the report of the 
Committee on High Schools was read by the chairman of the 
committee, Rev. F. W. Howard. The report recommended that 
a meeting of all interested in the high school be held in Boston, 
that the present committee be authorized to prepare a program 
for this meeting and that the decision of the Board on the ques- 
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tion of forming a high school department be deferred until the 
Boston meeting. The report was adopted, and the Committee on 
High Schools was continued and authorized to make suitable ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 

The report of the Program Committee was received. It was 
deemed advisable to adhere to the general outline of the programs 
followed in the past. It was the opinion of the members that it 
would be well to have a reception of members of the Association 
on Monday, and to have a general public meeting on Thursday 
evening to close the sessions. The Committee on Program was 
directed to carry out the wishes of the Board expressed in the 
meeting, and was authorized to make any changes deemed 
necessary. 

Rev. C. B. Moulinier moved that at the next general meeting 
of the Association a committee be appointed to draw up a paper 
on the conditions and needs of Catholic education, and the means 
of bringing about coordination, unification and strengthening of 
the different parts of our system, and to present the need of keep- 
ing our children in the system. The committee should present the 
thought and the hope that diocesan boards of education would be 
the result of the study and that such action would include repre- 
sentatives of all parts of our system. 

After discussion, the motion was carried. 

Topics for the general meetings were proposed and considered. 
It was agreed that the College Department should prepare the 
program for the second evening. 

A bill for expense of stenographer for the meeting of the 
standing committee of the College Department was referred to 
the finance committee. 


The Board adjourned to meet on Monday, July 5, at a time to 
be fixed by the Committee on Program. 


Boston, Mass., July 12, 1909. 


The meeting was called to order in the Lenox Hotel at 3 p. m. 
by the President General, Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., and 
was opened with prayer. The following members were present: 
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Rt. Rev. D. J, O’Connell, D. D; Very Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. \i.; 
Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. W. J. Shanley, LL. L.; 
Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. F. T. Moran, D. D.; Vey 
Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S.,D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. L.; 
Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; 
Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Very Rev. 
J. A. Connolly, V. G. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary General presented the following report: 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

I beg to submit the following report for the year July 1, 1908, 
to June 30, 1909: 

The growth of the Association during the past year has been 
satisfactory and its influence as a factor in our educational life 
is gradually extending. At the close of the fiscal year there were 
enrolled in the Association: 

16 seminaries in the Seminary Department, 

67 colleges in the College Department, 

980 members and schools in the Parish School Depart- 
ment. 


At the present time there is a spirit of unity and sympathy 
among our colleges, schools and seminaries. The institutions are 
brought into touch with each other through the medium of the 
Association. The general interests of Catholic education are 
promoted by the mutual acquaintance and the broader outlook that 
Catholic educators now have, and the Association will be a val- 
uable means of conserving and propagating Catholic ideals, Cath- 
olic principles and Catholic traditions in the work of education. 

It is to be hoped that the number of pastors enrolled in the 
Association will be greatly augmented during the coming year. 
The method of extending membership now followed seems to be 
the most suitable one, and the one that brings the best results. 
A circular is sent from the general office in the name of some 
priest of a diocese who acts as a secretary for the Association. 

In August, 1908, twenty-four thousand copies of Father 
Fagan’s paper on Educational Legislation were sent out. Three 
thousand copies of the annual report were distributed. In Feb- 
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ruary and May twenty-six hundred copies of the Bulletin were 
printed and distributed. Many circulars and documents were also 
sent out. 

The receipts of this office appear in the annual report of the 
Treasurer General. No bills are contracted by the Secretary Gen- 
eral unless authorized by the Finance Committee of the Board. 

I have to express my sincere appreciation of the help and 
courtesy that I received on all sides in carrying out the wishes of 
the Executive Board in regard to the preparations for this meet- 
ing. I found nothing wanting, and Rt. Rev. Bishop Anderson, 
V. G., who was appointed by Most Rev. Archbishop O’Connell to 
take charge of the arrangements, gave personal attention to every 
detail. 


I respectfully recommend that special efforts be made to in- 
terest the pastors in the work of the Association. One great 
benefit that may be derived from the annual conventions is the 
meeting of the college and seminary men with the pastors. The 
future of Catholic education depends very much on the interest 
of the pastors in the work, and it has been found that the Asso- 


ciation can do very much to stimulate such an interest on their 
part. 
F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


The report of the Secretary General was accepted, and ordered 
to be placed on file. 


The Treasurer General presented his printed report. An audit- 
ing committee consisting of Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., 
Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. 
G., was appointed to consider the report. The committee retired, 
and during the interim an informal discussion on means of rais- 
ing additional revenue for the Association was held by the re- 
maining members of the Board. The auditing committee ap- 
peared and presented the following report: 


“The books and vouchers of the Treasurer General have been 
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examined and found to agree with the printed report and to be 


correct. Signed, 
“E. R. Dyer, 
“J. A. ConNoLLY, V. G., 
“WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B.” 


The report was accepted and the Treasurer General’s report 
was approved. 


It was moved and seconded that a sustaining membership with 
an annual fee of $10.00 be created in the Association, and that 
high schools and academies be requested to pay an annual fee of 
$5.00. The motion was carried. The Treasurer General was re- 
quested to make a report of the financial condition of the As- 
sociation at the general meeting on Tuesday, July 13, and to ex- 
plain the financial system which had been adopted. The report of 
the committee on High Schools presented by the chairman, Rev. 
F. W. Howard, was adopted. 

The proposal made at the November meeting of the Executive 
Board to appoint a committee to prepare a paper on the present 
condition and needs of Catholic education was laid on the table. 
It was moved and seconded that the Executive Board recommend, 
at the general meeting on Tuesday, July 13, that the President 
General be empowered to appoint a Committee on Nominations 
and a Committee on Resolutions for the Association. The motion 
was carried. The meeting adjourned. 


Boston, Mass., July 15, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order by the First Vice President 
General, Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., and opened with prayer. 

The Secretary General announced that the following members 
had been elected to the Executive Board for the ensuing year: 
Very Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. J. 
A. Burns, C. S. C., Washington, D. C.; Rev. W. J. Shanley, LL. 
D., Danbury, Conn.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D.; Rev. 
F. W. Howard, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio; Rev. F. T. Moran, D. 
D., Cleveland, Ohio; Very Rev. F. P. Havey, S. S., D. D., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Baltimore, Md.; 
Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Beatty, Pa.; Rev. C. B. 
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Moulinier, S. J., Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. 
Sp., LL. D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., Em- 
mitsburg, Md.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Philadelphia, Pa.; Very 
Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., St. Louis, Mo.; Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 


The following members were nominated for a Committee on 
Publication: Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Very Rev. 
J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Rev. 
F. W. Howard. 


On motion, duly seconded, these members were elected. 


The following were elected members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance and Membership for the ensuing year: Very Rev. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Very Rev. M. A. 
Hehir, C. S. Sp. 

The following were elected members of the Committee on 
Program for the ensuing year: Very Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., 
Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D. 

The committees were authorized to exercise the same powers 
that were given to similar committees appointed after the meeting 
of the Cincinnati convention. 

Rev. F. T. Moran and Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Membership were authorized to transact 
all necessary business in the absence of the President General. 

July 5, 6, 7, 1910, were the dates fixed for holding the seventh 
annual convention of the Association. An invitation to hold the 
next annual convention at Detroit was extended through Rev. 
E. A. Kelly on behalf of Rt. Rev. John S. Foley, D. D., Bishop 
of Detroit. 

An invitation to hold the convention at Georgetown University 
was received. The Board decided to hold the annual meeting at 
Detroit, and the Secretary was directed to inform the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of the acceptance of his kind invitation, and also to re- 
turn the thanks of the Executive Board of the Association to the 
President of Georgetown University for his generous offer of 
hospitality. 

It was moved and seconded that the matter of forming a new 
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High School or Academic Department be left in abeyance for the 
year. Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that a committee of the Executiv: 
Board on High Schools, consisting of Rev. F..W. Howard, chair- 
man, Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Rev. 
C. B. Moulinier, S. J., Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., be 
authorized to continue its work, to add other members outside of 
the Executive Board to its number and to report as soon as pos- 
sible. Carried. 

A committee consisiting of Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C, 
and Very Rey. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., was appointed to escort Rt. 
Rev. Bishop D. J. O’Connell to Jordan Hall for the public 
meeting. 

November 10 was fixed as the date for the next meeting of 
the Executive Board. The meeting then adjourned. 

F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT. 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1909. 


Receipts. 
To Cash— 
NOE 0 RID ca Sud dna cdendhs sede dua dusdesthbecsannessuetuddueeSeecuscieasancecade $ 161 31 
eeemngee. pee Saenetaee Generals isis cees canes cacunsdccesantccdcecccaneseancuanneds 84 00 
Received den at Cotivention, Cincintiath. occ siisccccccccccccccscccceccescsecccess 648 00 
meeiives. cen Seercigny Geteesl c<. 6s ccacccsecncckscacsavscadccunsscessnescevaceaas 137 00 
merineie Gem Ceereines GONeENl ses dé c 5 cass crsscsisnccnondcendecceceusacausens ree 12 00 
TRUCORUU SOU: OUNOINND COROID odin sccaccccecncccasceansnendscdddcasadedseanecenxe 106 10 
REGMACEG. TUE. DOCKOUIES GOMCIM ceca vccnccacsidenududcncsnearasdcacvacsncdsadacues 181 00 
Mecewed. gen Gearatare Generale. fc éiccnsscecsecandecccceavccsueduacasccanccseuses 101 10 
PUBOIOD (MON: CGKOUNEG GONOION 6 onic 5s ciccndentasvnc KeesnctadsiceeasenwGeeasedacgs 81 00 
Mees WOR TMNCtIee. CAINE ooo ci ccewikcnccancacancanadndncdcesnsdencananades 22 10 
meee gee. Sematary ‘ Genes dl 6 osciccisca caiccwadscedicncsacacsatecencsdascnccouses 136 10 
POUNTNOd El CeerGnee GOMANON ss cidcicdécweccsucudidcudeewenwaceveciaceseccteaweces 156 06 
Received per Secretary General..... Ses daca vedetuetedavadswacdedesdaqdacesdesdeuss 121 00 
OeRIved Dee, SeerGtece General occ occas secs ccccawswadsdincscsanscccecccdcsnccedcs 52 68 
DERUES TR GECHGIRES ‘GOMOONN se oie: cicisisisisdcia ue Kain Suidexsudctnkenesaddsadctedecss 303 10 
Mecewed . per. Séarétary General. isii cscs cccciccccsscecsccecersscsescsssensecssces 516 25 
MENON OP. SPOceINee, COMRCNE 6. 65 sic dines ccccinesencaddaadecVccadsadencdadieane 134 21 
UGUSUAED BEM 'SRORUIRSS CONGKEN cic ccicicsad cde ccnderscndenwcasedesesenctecnscadeans 600 00 
MOGUESKOd, ee Secretary Gemaiah as cs cccsccecicccseckccesadececustsncécuscececvave 245 81 
AGEER GEOTE SUREINOUs coc vice icaceccedacujedetscccuccecsaetecnancdauurenacduswadecaues $3798 76 
Expenditures, 
By Cash— 


Order No. 1. Berlin Printing Co.: 
5000 official programs 





SIN TIED did doce ten cadeacascvexescsnccduccecaneaccces 

200 Supp. Reports—Mr. Mercier.........cccceeeeceecees 1753 $ 88 50 
Order No. 2. Columbus Printing Co.: 

Te CUTIE CIRO add ndcaccvaccaskeccsdccakdeceneewcunes 150 

Cie Cy Ci ons oo 8 descasinencociacacscadcescece 1 50 

C/E GOO ceinsiy  CITCURER a ooo 5 ic sock ccicccccdccnscccnes 2 50 5 60 
Order No. 3. Central Ohio Paper Co.: 

20,000-86 Ib. 644x934 envelopes.......sscecccccccccccccees 25 87 
CI ia, « Oe OMI wns cba nccvdncdedsccuasdeatodnakececancseaecuuveiuens 65 97 
Order No. 5. Secretary’s expenses to July 1, ’08 (debt).............08. 370 00 
Order No. 6. Expense—Secretary-General’s Office ........seeeecseseees 3 23 
Order No. 7. Columbus Printing Co.: 

WOOD SERISITOEION CATES ido vc ciciccccsenscctccasectccnscvsves 2 26 
Order No. 8 Rev. F. W. Howard: 

Secretary-Genetal, s€fViCes .cccccccccscccsccccSecccccsce 100 00 
Order No. 9. Central Ohio Paper Co.: 

Man. Cat. envelopes........ Madkecevics duucaue siutea Mads 25 87 
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Sept. 4. Order No. 10. Postage .......ccosccccccs cocccccccscccocs ceeeeecee 
Sept. 14. Order No. 11. Rev. F. W. Howard: 
Secretary-General, services 
Oct. 1. Order No. 12. 22,000 copies, Bulletin No. 4 
108 Envelopes and mail 


Jan. 9. Order No. 13. Expressage: 
To Fr. Conway, Washington, D. C., Nov. 17, *08 
Daus Duplicator Co., Nov. 10, 08 
Daus Duplicator, Dec. 18, 708 
From Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 5, ’09....... haceianeveseeuee 
To Washington, Jan. 6, ’09 
To Boston, Jan. 6, ’09 
To Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6, ’09 

Order No. 14. Postage: 

Post-cards (100), Sept. 7, ’08 
100 5-cent stamps, Sept. 7, 708 
131 2-cent stamps, Sept. 7, ’08 
Stamps, Sept. 15, ’08 
Stamps, Sept. 23, ’08 
Stamps, Sept. 30, ’08 
Stamps, Oct, 7. 
4000 1-cent stamped envelopes, Oct. 15, 08 
Stamps, Oct. 15, ’08 
20 10-cent stamps, Nov. 28, ’08 
Postage on Reports, Dec. 3, ’08....... errr er eer re 
Postage, Dec. 3, ’08 
Postage Deposit, Dec. 3, 08 

Jan. 9 Order No. 15. Telegrams to: 
Fr. Fenlon, Fr. Delurey, Fr. Swickerath 
Cablegram to Holy Father, Oct. 23, ’08 

Jan. 9. Order No. 16. Expenses: 


Ink, Nov. 24, 
2500 clasp envelopes, Nov. 24, ’08 
Street car tickets, Dec. 18, 08 
1000 envelopes, Dec. 18, 08 
Stamping ink, Dec. 18, ’08 
Folders, Jan. 6, ’09 
Order No. 17. Berlin Printing Co., 3000 Reports, 500 pages 
Order No. 18. Secretary General, services 
Order No. 19. Secretary General, services 
Order No. 20. Postage .. 
Order No. 21. Berlin Printing Co., 2600 copies Quarterly Bulletin 
Order No. 22. M. H. Wiltzius, three Catholic Directories 
Order No. 28. Columbus Printing Co.: 
For printing typewriter circulars..........seseseeeeees 
5000 Buckeye Bond note heads—C. E. A..........0008 
500 letter heads—C. E. A.......-..ceeeeeee eecisseavecceee 
5000 membership cards—C. E. A 
Order No. 24. Columbus Printing Co.: 
250 typewriter circulars—C. E. 


Order No. 25. Berlin Printing Co., 2600 copies Soins: Builet 
Order No. 26. Secretary General, services 


Total cash expended . PPTTTITITITITITTTITTTTT TTT eer i itt 
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July 1, 1909. Total receipts to date.. 
July 1, 1909. Bills paid as per atin and vouchers attached 
Cash on hand in treasury 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 


The following itemized statement shows the money that has been 
received by the Secretary General and turned over to the Treasurer 
General of the Association : 
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Sept. 17. Mother Evangelista, Milwaukee 

Sept. 18. Mr. 

Sept. 18. Sr. . Coleta, Dubuque, Ia 

Sept. 18. Sr. M. Victorine, Chicago 

Sept. 18. Rev. E. 

Sept. 19. SS. of Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 

Sept. 19. St. Mary’s School, —- 

Sept. 19. Bro. ——. Jehl, S. M 

Oe Be ee OU eee 

Sept. 21. Rt. 6 c& F. 

Sept. 21. Rev. J. F._O’Dwyer 

Sept. 21. _ J. J.. Dreher 

Sept. M. 

Sept. 22. Rev Re. R. Ye D. D 

Sept. 28. Rt. Rev. G. Guertin, D. 

Sept. 24. Most Rev. J. > Keane, D. 

Sept. 24. Most Rev. . Glennon, D. D. 

Sept. 24. Most Rev.W.H. 0” Connell, D..D. 

Sept. 26. Mother M. i 

Sept. 26. Rt. Lag P. Garrigan, 

Sept. 26. Sacred eart Convent, Balti.. 

Sept. 28. Sr. M. Leontine 

Sept. 28. Convent of St. Elizabeth 

Sept. 28. St. Bernard’s Academy, N. Dak. 

Sept. 28. Holy Cross Convent, — 
. Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, D. D.. 


. SS. of Notre Dame, Reading, 
. Sr. Ann of St. Joseph, S 
. Sr. Aloysius of Angels, N. D. 
. Sr. M. C 
. Mother 
. SS. of St. Francis, Aurora, Ind. 
. Rev. T. F. Gregg 
. SS. of Providence, Hamilton Co. 
. SS. of more, & Chicago 
. Rev. T. cGuigan 
. Mother Superior, Milwaukee 
. Mother Directress, Milwaukee.. 
5. Sr. Bonaventure 
. Rev. A. Mergl 
. Rev. J. B. E. Magnan 
. Kenrick Seminary 
Rev. F. Williams 
. Rev. R. R 
5. St. Fidelis. College 
Holy Rosary School, Milwaukee. 
. Rev. M. Dolan 
. SS. of Charity, Newton, Mass... 
. Mother Matilda, Columbus, O... 
. St. Lawrence Academy 
. Directress of Novices, Miiwoukes 
ev. P. 
. Rev. J. und 
. V. Rev. j: F. "Setosuhosh, D. D. 
. St. Lawrence’s School, Cincinnati 
uly 15. Rev. a, | 
uly 15. SS. of Notre Dame, Hamilton.. 
uly 15. SS. of Mercy, Philadelphia 
uly 15. x 
uly 15. 
uly 20. 
uly 20. 
uly 21. 
uly 21. Rev. J. i . 
uly 21. Mother Men St. Louis.... 
. Bro. Fr. 
. Trinity, College 
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. Advertising 
. SS. of the Holy Name 
. of Presentation, San Fran. 
s ey, Josephine, Milwaukee. 
q Ignatius 
" MF Notre Dame, Waltham.. 
. SS. of St. Francis, Bennett, Pa. 
. Fordham University 
. 7 St. John’s Sipiret-. Collegeville. 
hi. Rev. J. F. Rya 
12. Rev. E.G. Totes oO. S. A. 
. 13. Ursuline Sisters, Iron Co., Mo. 
. 15. Rev. T. J. Delanty 
.17. Mr. A. V. D. Watterson 
.17. New Subiaco College 
.17. Rev. J. J. Legg 
yO Ae 
.17. St. Joseph’s Tew: Guthrie. 
. 17. Report 
. 21. Rev. J. J. Greaney 
21. Rev. A. G. Dusold 
. 21. pone Srs., San Jose, Cal. 
. 24. J. F. Sheahan 
. 24. Mr. ki. Sprangers 
Aug. 24. Mr. Decelles 
Aug. 25. Sr. M. Amadeus 


. ag = erior, Chicago 
Very R Neuzil, O. S. B... 
SS. of Redes Dame, Dayton, O.. 
Rev. J. A. McFadden 
Sacred Heart School, _ on oO. 
Miss M. Cosgrove 
Rt. Rev. M. Harkins, D. D..... 
7 Salle Academy, Providence.. 

Tyler School 

otre Dame Srs. (I), Baltimore. 
Notre Dame Srs. (II), Baltimore 
St. Thomas Seminary 
Rev. F. X i 
SS. of St. Francis, St. 
SS. of St. Francis, St. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Synnott, V. G. 
Rev. M. E. il 

N. 
. of Divine — Newport.. 
of Divine Prov., Newport.. 

SS. of Divine Prov., Dayton, Ky. 
SS. of Divine Prov., Ludlow.. 
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1908. 1909 
Oct. 6. SS. of St. Francis, Cincinnati.... 2 00 an. 2. Reports ...ccccccccccccees ececcctes BOO I 
Oct. 6. SS. of the — Blood...... 200 MT. CRED GTIS: viiiccocdccccccbesseccccstes 10 0 I 
— ° a eeeomeraicarersoniees cove a ba an. . gy uette Pac ag AA ae 10 0 
ct. 6. Rev. T. A. Powers.........e00 ° an. 6. St. Augustine’s School ........... 
Oct. 8 SS. of St. Soumole cig 200 an. 6. Rev. B. Wiedau.... Divetetehaes s'aée is 1 
Oct. 8 spavest Bie Rie den pebiecne canned +» 200 an. 16. Rev. Eugene Murphy ............ 20 I 
page = _ ' a. Lt Grif. Seon +4 an. * > = of a Joes h, I Bhiisdeiia. baa a 
. 16. 5 ae e » De. Daecccoeee an. 16. e 9 orristown. 00 
Oct. 16. Bro. Frank Saver..........ssse0 2 00 an. 16. SS. 2 Ee. Francis, Allentown... 20 
Oct. 17. Rev. A. A. Lambing............. 2 00 an. 16. SS. of I. H. M., Reading, Pa... 20 1 
Oct 19. Bev. Ni raibe sc ccscccccodss. cece 2 00 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Pottsville, Pa. 200 I 
Oct. 21. SS. of Christian Charity......... 2 00 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 200 ] 
Oct. 21. SS. of ~ Precious Blood.:.... 200 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 20 1 
Oct. 22. Rev. D. TRAGER, ciccccwccvaccewe 2 00 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 2 00 1 
Oct. 23. St. Ries College Kedeare se Nalouetd 20 00 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, S. Bethlehem. 2 00 ] 
Oct. 28. SS. of St. Dominic ............06 2 00 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Germantown... 2 00 1 
Oct. 23. Rev. S. MISIRIINRET, 0.0. 6.0 cceennesie 2 00 an. 16. Christian hectare. Philadelphia. 20 
= > REE. i dapcnacaccceeucuske ee an. 26 ss - Of —— he em ects 20 1 
ct. Ey ee eee an. 16. Missionar, St 
Oct. 28. Most Rev. H. Moeller, D. D..... 15 00 oo 16. oy TORLET s..0ee one 4s 200 
Oct. 28. Roman Catholic High School... 10 00 Jan. 16. SS. of Christian Charity Rigisitiess 200 | 
Oct. 30. Mother M. Mechtildis (donation) 500 Jan.16. Mother M. Anastasia ............ 20 } 
Oct. 80. Sr. Mary Clare, Chicago.. 200 Jan.16. SS. of St. aoe Philadelphia.. 2 00 
Oct. 30. Mother M. Aquina ..... -. 200 an. > _ he St. ae Pollede puis. 20 
an. 16. SS. of the Im eart, iladel. 200 
pov. § 3. o es ee ex eo an. 16. SS. of St gery Philadelphia. . 2 00 
= . Sr Mr Rschioies. yer, 2 00 an. 16. SS. of I M., W. Philadelphia 200 I 
Mas. B *, ee 2 00 Jan. 16. SS. of St. Fite Glenn Riddle. 200 ] 
om a wt Coo 2 00 an. 16. SS. of H. C. J., Philadelphia... 2 I 
oe 20 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 20 ) 
ao it Weems Be SAGPeacehio see 10 an. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 2 00 1 
Nov. 25. Re en espe sheet eee verssemenienes 400 Jan. 16. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 2 0 
Nov. 25, aan laa inca a Me Ri 10 an. 16. Rev. T. F. Shannon............. 2 00 ] 
a me ee Tt ie piataae etna 2 0 an. 16. Rev. J. J. O’Connell.............. 2 00 ] 
Nov. 30. Rev. J. B. Culemans............. an. 16, Rev + Lynch ....seeseeeeeee 2 00 : 
an. 16. Rev. J. A. Mullin.........csceeeee 20 I 
Og. Bie Bev. J. WALK. 6 60 cccs'scenceveseess 2 00 an. 16. Rev. M. A. Drennan, C. M....... 3 0 ; 
Dec. 2 Notre Dame Acad., Cinoiamati.. 2 00 an. 16. SS. of St. i Philadelphia.. 2 0 ] 
Dec. 2. Franciscan Srs. P. A.s.scceesee 200 Jan.16. SS. of St. Francis, St. See eee 2 00 
Dec. 3. Rev. £ ERR cicccess caccsnnestea 200 Jan.16. SS. of St. Francis, Easton, . 20 
Dec. 5. Mr. T. McGrath .............005 200 Jan. 18. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. 2 00 
— 4 ag eae tiseuiaes spore rsveaeenes 4 an. > oa Pr we ‘a Philadelphia... : e 
ec. ev. Ae BUFKICY 2. cccccccccsce an. 16. otner . TIL wocceserccesesess 
Dec. 5. SS. of the Most Precious Blood 2 00 an. 19. Mother M. Charles.............--. 20 ] 
Dec. 5. Rev. E. McSweeny........ssseeee 2 00 an. 19. Rev. J. H. McDonald............ 2 00 ] 
Dec. 7. Rev. H. Brinkmeyer............. 2 00 an. 19. Mother M. Bernardine .......... 2 00 | 
—_ : - ee mee sitvarisers re an. Zz Es St. Joseph, ‘come: 2 
ec. ev. P. OS Eee an. 19. ° ., Germantown... 
— ¢ * Sr. Pros Bartholomew ............ - 4 an. = ay. 7 "A. Gallagher, O. S. A.. 4 ; 
CC. De TBDOCES. cccccccccccccccccccccevcsce an. 20. REPOrts ...cccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Dec. 10. se? — "Notre Dawe, St. Louis.. 2 00 an. 20. Bro. Chas. Knebel...........+++0+ 2 00 
Dec. 10. Rev. T. A. Goebel.............00 2 00 an. 20. Bro. J. F. Thomas............+00+ 2 00 4 
Dec. 10. Academy of the Visitation...... 2 00 BN Bis TAEDOLE  wiascccvccscassovsceses coe ae j 
Dec. 10. Bro. Denis ......seseceseeseseees 2 00 = 22. SS. of Gt Joseph Philadelphia... 2 00 ] 
Dec. 12. Ursuline Convent, Louisville.... 2 00 an. 23. Rev. W. TadY...seseeeee 2 00 
Dec. 15. St. Procopius College .......... 1000 Jan. 23. Mother M. Katharine . 20 
og => al —* ———. Brooklyn... zi -.5 =. « &. Francis, Philadeiph : Ht 
ec. ‘ an. 26. Bro. ME ce cticsacicephecccoacas 
Dec. 17. Manhattan College -1000 Jan. 26. Rev. ] - J. Smith .. 2 00 
sq > aga = ana ‘ Ae an. = ec < = Francis S, Dethlahem HP 
ec. ro. DDHENE: coisas tucsnnererels an. 28. of Poor Handmaids o 
ag _ | aly Rosary School, Columbus. : 4 an. = = wt, .. Za, Sa 33 
ec. CR ere an. 28. Sr. M. Priscilla, O. epatkas 
Dec. 22. Ss. of ag Charity.. 2 00 an. 28. Rev. Stommel ...c..ecccccesecs 2 00 i 
Dec. 23. Rev. J. M. Thuile, O. S. B..... 2 00 an. 28. gg %. P. McManus ........- . 200 
Dec. 26. St. Joseph's Academy .......... 2 00 an. 29. St. Joseph’s yoo Wheeling.... 2 00 
poe 26. > Soet Aer J. = Quigtes, D. D. ° +4 an. = SS. a oo Philadelphia. bie oo 
ec. 26. Sacre eart Academy ......... an. 29. Mother « ROSE ceccccscccccccce 
ise 28. oat SaAON MbDSERUE ADS REsse8 eRe 44 an. 29. SS. of I. H. of Mary, Philadel. 2 00 
ec. MOLES: «23 cnicocadowsncsses adalehcNee 
Dec. 29. Bro. fog Muhlbach ....... secs He One. BE EDOS So. cc ccces abscssancccaccses 1 00 
Dec. 29. Bro. Jas. Valentine ........... oo. 200 Feb. 2. tg : as SP easedaunscecssscs. (am 
Dec. 29. Reports ...sccccccccccccccscccccceee 300 Feb. 2. Rev. P. C. ee 20 
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1909. 1909. 
Feb. 2 Rev. P. J._Collopy.......c.ccseoe 200 Apr.16. Rev. H. Ejilermann.............. 2 00 
50 Feb. 3. SS. of St. eae Philadelphia. - 200 Apr.16. Rev. H. Daniel . 200 
$4 Feb. 3. ss. = St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 200 Apr.16. Ursuline Nuns, Toledo, O . 200 
+4 Sith, 5 NOME demredgnes stasis ecetanne 100 Apr. 17. Rev. C. Wiederhold ...... . 200 
3 Feb. 3. ss. a the Good Shepherd (I).. 200 Apr.17. Sr. M. Theresita, C. PP .. 200 
oe Feb. 3. SS. of the Good Shepherd (II). 200 Apr.17. Rev. F. Varelmann . . 200 
‘ Feb. 4. Most Rev. J. M. Farley, D. D.. 5000 Apr. 17. Rev. M. A. Sullivan - 200 
4 Feb. 6. Rev. D. A. Morrissey...........+ 200 Apr.17. Rev. J. G. Murray. - 200 
He Feb. 18. Hon. Chas. A. De Courcy...... 200 Apr.17. Rev. E. F. McBarro - 200 
0 Feb. 18. Rev... J. J... Murphy... ..-ccccaccese 200 Apr. 17. Rev. C. Broermann, O . 200 
He Feb. 13. Rt, ‘Rev. Msgr. P. F. MeEvoy.. 200 Apr. 17. Rev. Wm, A, Maher . 200 
20 Feb. 13. Report : 100 Apr. 17. Rev. A. Schenk. . 200 
20 Feb. 13. Report ... - 100. Apr.17. SS. ie ‘St. Benedict - 200 
2 Feb. 15. SS. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. - 200 Apr.17. Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, TAG yo PS 2 00 
+4 Feb. 17. SS. of the Im. Heart of Mary.. 200 Apr.19. SS. of ercy, New Haven 2 00 
2 00 Feb. 19. Report, « ie asbansertssbinssexse ; . a > _ e a Meyer....... - 20 
Feb. 19. Rev . Rodgers ’ pr. 19. Rev. chnetzer.. a - 200 
He Fee 19. SS. “of Se St. Joseph, Ph adeiphia. . 200 Apr.19. Sr. M. Agnes, Rutian . 200 
4 Feb. 19. Mother PIRI avncactasctsanse 2 09 Apr. 19. Rev. D. J. Mulcahy - 20 
20 Feb. 20. Reports ...;+.+++. “a . 20. Rev. F. A. Houck. < 
Feb. 22. Bro. Sulpicius - 200 Apr. 21. Rev. R. A. Drake...... - 200 
20 Feb: 24. Mother M. Crescent oe (ae ioe. 21. College of St. Elizabeth... - 10 00 
He Feb. 25. Rev. P. Cummins .............. 1000 Apr. 22. Ursuline SS., Brown Co., O..... 2 00 
20 ong - i ae ~~ en a ee " bs ae = = * Providence, Mt. Healthy 4S. 
2 00 eb. 26. Ursuline Srs., Youngstown, O... io . Rev. B. J. Mulligan. 
Mch. 3. SS. of St. Dominic, Caldwell.... 20¢ ‘Pr. 22. Rev. F. J. Kuster.. 2 00 
300 Mch. 3. SS. de Notre Dame.........-0+- sq ioe. &. Gav. ©. Ae ne hl 2 00 
20 Mch. 3. Ursuline Academy, Cleveland... 2 00 pr. 23. Rev. J. A. Sheridan.. - 20 
20 Mch. 3. Reports 400 Apr. 23. Rev. J. Hayes, C. SS. 2 00 
20 Mch. 3. Postage <.ccccccccccccccccrsecesss 83 Ar. 23. SS. of St. Francis, Fowler, Ind. 2 00 
2 00 Mch. 3. SS. of I. H. M., Philadelphia. 2.00 So 5. ag galanin 72 
200 Mch. 3. pence Radnetadde ceneacedccuaenes yes . : * ¥ 
2 00 Meh. 5. Report «cnsesscsiccsseeicieccsn 1 Dene Sev. & ©. eee. 2 00 
20 Mch. 8. S t. Ipnative C College, Chicago.. 10 00 — 23. i. oA. Rainville... - 200 
200 Mch. 9. S jo, AA SERS: ae 2 00 pr. 24, of Notre Dame, Sale - 200 
2 00 Mi OE ears cass case concen crocs 1e je eS oe : oz 
30 Mch. 15. Mother M. Florence .........+- 2 00 pee os eee meaty 
2 0 Mch. 17. $S. of St. Joseph, Philadeiphia.. 2 00 Apr. 3 et eee H+. 
200 Coe errr “rg ’ 
2 00 Mch. 18. St. John’s y Py Toledo, O.. 10 00 aoe SS > Joseph, Boston 22 
2 00 Bele Te es IU discs ccccsccdcccctveunce y 
2 00 Mch. 20. Bro. Joseph Jehl ............... 2 00 2 00 
200 9 y pl r ee Mataciiasnasvguee 3 2 : H o 
200 Mch. 27. Rev. E. 'V. O'Hara... ..ccccdsece . 
200 Mch. 30. Sr. M. Simplicia............c0008 2 00 : +4 
23 Apr. 1. Rev. F. H. Gavisk ....-..+-+0++-. 2 09 " 200 
pr. 2. Rev. E. F. Gibbons............... " 900 
2 00 Apr. 6. St. Marcy’s College, Northeast,Pa. 10 00 2 00 
20 Ge, [e. MOMUR.. cou idedatades eeeddewed ses as 80 00 27. is itnaner _ eg . 200 
20 Apr. 7. Ursuline Srs., Bryan, Tex....... 200 Apr. 27. Rev. H. Fitzmaurice 200 
2 0 Apr. 10. Report 100 Apron Rev. J, OB 2 00 
. oe BROPOTT ce meecc ewer seeeeresraeresseee pr. e ev. rien eceecosece e 
‘3 Apr. 10. Sr. p= PIGRARECING 6 <<. 05560c0s<c8 200 Apr. 27. Ven. fother M. Secunda........ 2 00 
Apr. 10. SS. of St. Francis, Oldenburg.. 200 Apr. 27. SS. of the Hcly Cross, S. Bend. 2 00 
3 i = anes toi eg seat oe am Ape. = _ AE A a 
pr. 12. SS. of Notre Dame, Hamilton... r. 27. Rev. . 200 
23 ¢pr.12. Sr. M. Gertrude, Naugatuck..... 2 00 yo 27. SS. of St. Francis, Oliver Sta... 2 00 
20 pen i _ i = oo speudndoaVeenee °3 ee = ag ie 3 Walburg... 72 
. le . © bbe VATOCV eee nnn ecceevence r. e r. e rian ... oe 
2 0 Apr. 18. Sr. M. Bridgid .............cc.000 [o tae on cee 2 00 
2 00 Apress. Se. M. Baehera 2.05 .cccccesccccece 200 Apr. 28. SS. of St. Francis, Millhousen.. 2 00 
2 00 Apr. 13. SS. of Notre Dame, Toledo, O.. 200 Apr. 29. Rev. J. Higgins..... -- 200 
3 00 Appr lB. St. M.. CHASER. cscs ccedicciccesieus 200 Apr. 29. Rev. E. P. Graham. -. 200 
2 00 i 14. Rev. C. Jo, Hane... 0c cce0ensseeee 20G Ape. 3® Rev. PF. P Patist..... ccc cssascons 2 00 
3 00 pr. 14. SS. of the Precicus Blood...... 200 Apr. 29. SS. of Notre Dame, Cs apse 2 00 
2 00 Apr. 15. Rev. A. R. Burke bh nbd cdhandeneas 200 Apr. 30. SS. of Divine Providence.. . 200 
20 Apr. 15. Rev. E. P. Hickey.............+.. 200 Apr. 30. Rev. M. A. Lambing....... . aa 
2 00 Apr. 15, Sr. M, Tharsilla ............0.000. 200 Apr. 30. SS. ve Mercy, Latrobe, Pa........ 200 
2 00 Apr. 15. Rev. R. Baranski ................ - 200 Apr. 30. SS. of St. Francis, Pittsburg ee 
Apr. 15. Rev. P. Benedict, O. F. M....... 200 Apr. 30. Rev. T. Brosnahan.............. 2 00 
10 Apr. 15. Rev. A. E. Drutner...........0.. 200 Apr. 30. SS. of Notre Dame, Brookline.. 2 00 
30 Apr. 15. Rev. J. H. Schengber....... ++» 400 Apr. 30. Sr. M. Theophane................ 2 00 
30 Apr. 15. Dargeon & McAuliffe Co... 300 Apr. 30. Epiphany Apostolic Callege..... 10 00 
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, . Rt. Rev. J. G. Anderson, D. D. 
. Bev, M. 71 Rey o. S$. 3B 


S. of Notre Dame, Boston 


S. of St. Dominic, Watertown.. 


. M. Bridget 

. Ste. Antonine . 

. of Notre Dame, Bosto 

. of St. Joseph, Buffalo.. 
. of St. Joseph, Pittsburg 
. of St. Joseph, Pittsburg 
. SS. of Notre Dame 

. Rev. F. M. Schneider. 


4. SS. of St. Dominic, Lawrence... 


; et ee Hartford 
. Miss E. A. McMahon 


) a. ~j Mercy, Meriden, Conn... 


M. Aloysia, S. N 


" Ss. * Charity, Roxbury Mass.. 


" SS. of Notre Dame, “Cleveland. : 
. SS. of Notre Dame, Canton, O... 


H. Rocchi 


. Rev. 
. SS. of St. Dominic, Akron, O... 
. SS. of Notre Dame, Delphos, O. 


. Rev. N. Pfeil 

. Rev. Wm. om, Li.. D.. 
. Sr. M. Bertille 

. Rev. J. D. Tierney. 


2 00 


1909. 


May 12. 
May 12. 
May 12. 
May 12. 
May 12. 
May 13. 
May 138. 
May 17. 
May 17. 
May 17. 
May 17. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
May 18. 
L oF, a. 
. Rev. A. Zubowicz, C. S. C 
. ah M. Alphonsus 


ASSOCIATION. 


Rt. Rev. 

Rev. A. 

Rev. C. 

SS. of 

Reports 

Rev. E. E. Duffy 
Postage 


St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. | 


Rev. + a Stapleton 
Sr. st Sati Cincinnati 
wg PM 

Rev. B. W 

SS. of St. Francis, Dyer, Ind.. 
Sr. M. Irene, O. S. 

SS. of Holy, yeh Ft. Wayne... 
Lucilla 


Biegel 


B. 
” Rev. J. Bleckmann 
. Rev. C. 
. Rev. R. A. Adam 
. Sr. M. Charitas, O. 


V. Stetter 


. Redemptorist Fathers ‘ 
K ag ss 
Li 


. Hickey 


- st. Mary’ s Seminary 


Rev. 


: Rev. i 


. Rev. 
. Rev. 
. Rev. 
. Rev. 


Rev. E. 


Coy 
. St. Teresa’s choo 
. Rev. L. A. K 


. SS. of Notre Dame 
. Ursuline SS 


ore. 
. Rev. G. 
. Sr. M. Clement 


‘ . 


. SS. of St. 


SS. of St. } 
oseph 
Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.. 


, Si. M. 
. Mother haegeeme, O. Ss. D 


ev. 
. of St. Joseph 
Louise 

A. Metzger 


Rev. F. Heidenreich 


_M. eacergne 


cSweeny 


Butler, O. F. M 


eonss 


Sono PD po ps pope Popo PE de Ny Ns oo '< bo 


Dror mwrwonmnmocrrd 
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(Ra a a fe 


> Site Agnes Academy, Indianapolis 
. St. John’s Academy, Indianapolis 
. SS. of St. Joseph, Niagara Falls 
MSGi or SE Mary, Lockport, N. Y. 
; mev. J.J; Nil 
. SS. of Notre Dame, 
| Sr. M.. Eta 
, SS. -. Notre Dame, Roxbury.. 
. Rev. d 
, D. B Charity, Newburyport.... 
ev. M. F. = aaien 

. Rev. J. F. Cu 
. SS. of Providence, Chelsea. 
) mev. I. i OF ae 
. Rev. J. F. McGlinchey, D. Dis. 
. Rev. J. Fitzgerald 
. SS. of Notre Dame, St. Louis... 
. SS. of St. Francis, Buffalo 

of St. Francis, "sa icppanaionnes 
. Rev. T. A. Hoffm 


. Rev. }: 
. Rev. J. 
. Rev. J. 
. Rev. 
. Srs. of Providence 
. Presentation vege 
ite —— s Colleg 
. St. Francis Suacts College 
eats oseph’ s College 
. St. Xavier’s College 
. Georgetown University 
. Srs. of Mercy 
. Bro. Fr. Xavier 
. St. Thomas College.....0.. 0000 
. Boston College 
. Srs. of Christian Charity 

Sr. M. Josephine, O. S. D 

. Creighton University 

. Loyola College ....... Veseesns eee 


Cc McLoughlin 
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00 fone Bev, W.. J. SUAMEG ..cccercecensis 200 June 4. Rev. D. A. Miaccdedaxvudacec 2 00 
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00 June 3. Rev. S . Mi i, We Mucenecacees 4 00 emt GNOME «cass cose seddaskscdusiaquciae 10 
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00 une 3. Rev. A. Garthaus..............005 200 June 5. Bro. J. H. Lowecamp............ 2 00 
00 une 3. Rev. J. B. Culemans.............. $0 June 6. Rev. F. A. Willies. .....<ccccee 2 00 
00 une 3. Rev. R. D. Murphy.............. 200 June 5. SS. of N. Dame, Cincinnati, O. 2 00 
00 as Se a ee 200 June 5. Pittsburg College of H. G........ 10 00 
00 June 3. Mother M. Pacifica............00 200 June 5. Rev. E. S. Fitzgerald............ 2 00 
00 June 3. Rev. Thos. Rafter...............- SQ Feme: GO Se. AGG Niscccsicsecctaccsscs 2 00 
00 June 3. Mother Stanislaus ............... 20 June 5. Sr: M. Pauline.......cccsescccses 2 00 
00 June 3. Franciscan Fathers ............+. 200 June 5. = Agnes’ Convent, New York.. 2 00 
00 June 8. St. Francis School.............00- 200 June 5. Rev. PAM nia dacedcaccdccccscans 2 00 
00 Fame: & Se: We. COMmitinc. ccavesesecceccses 200 June 5. Detroit MIE no acedcccdecdduadue 10 00 
00 June 3. Rev. Win (0) ae 200 June 5. Rev. DT ee ee 2 00 
00 June 3. Rev. m. McMullen............. 200 June 5. Mr. pe pe 40 
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00 June 8. Rev. B. F. Kuhlmann............ 200 June 7. Aquinas Academy ............66+ 2 00 
00 June 3. Holy Angels Academy........... 200 June 7. SS. of Notre Dame, N. Orleans. 2 00 
00 June 3. SS. of Most Precious “Blood b cits 200 June 7. Rev. J. B. Brock...........se00. - 200 
00 June 3. . Elizabeth’s Institute.......... 200 June 7: Rev. H. A. Hukestein............ 2 00 
00 Jake &. Sr. M. Victoria, C. PP. S... 0000. 200 $June 7. Blessed Sacrament School, Cinti. 2 00 
00 im a Boe: tea ee 2 00 oe 7. Mt. St. Joseph’s Convent, Phila. 2 00 
00 une 3. Sacred Heart Academy..........- 200 June 7. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Synnott, V. G.. 200 
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une 22. Mother Alphonsa 2 00 une 26. SS. of St. Jaseet. LaGrange, IIl. 
June 22. Sr. Coleetine une 26, Rev. i: ie 

une 22. Rev. + D. Granger. 2 00 une 26. Rev. 

une 23. . Corcoran une 26. Mr. c "HE Schultz, A. M 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Boston, Mass., July 13, 1909. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Boston, Mass., on July 12, 13, 14, 15, 1909. 
Mass was celebrated at 9 a. m., Tuesday, July 13, in Holy Cross 
Cathedral, by Rt. Rev. Monsignor George J. Patterson, V. G. 
His Grace, Most Rev. W. H. O’Connell, D. D., assisted at the 
Mass, and Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., was present in the 
sanctuary. <A large congregation was present and after the Mass 
His Grace, Most Rev. W. H. O’Connell, D. D., delivered an ad- 
dress to the members of the Association. 


ADDRESS OF MOST REV. W. H. O'CONNELL, D. D. 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome to Boston the Catholic 
Educational Association for its sixth annual congress. Our great 
cities have, like the children of a large family, each its own dis- 
tinguishing traits and characteristics, its own peculiar physiog- 
nomy, so to speak, its own geographical advantage and its own 
moral and mental make-up; and, just as in the case of man, art, 
cultivation and tradition in the course of time have much to do 
with both. Your purpose in coming to Boston is not, of course, 
merely to seek its beauty of seashore or a comfortable climate. 
Yet both are worthy of consideration for those who, after months 
of fatigue in the classroom, have a just right to rest and recrea- 
tion. 

Our city, with its suburbs and surroundings, its extensive sea- 
shore, its lovely parks, its glorious monuments of historical in- 
terest—all these will naturally contribute to your pleasure and 
interest during your all too brief sojourn among us. But we have 
something more to offer beside scenery and climate and monu- 
ments, beautiful and interesting as all these will be to you. I 
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think that it is generally agreed that the special distinguishing 
feature of Boston, as one of the numerous grown-up children of 
the American family of children, is its well-earned reputation for 
the love of educational interests. Men may differ as we do in 
our conception of what these interests are and ought to be, but 
I think all will agree that nowhere in all America is the cultivation 
of mind or pursuit of the intellectual life held in higher honor 
than in this Athens of America. 

Nowhere in all this country are there so many institutions of 
high order and well-merited fame; nowhere else do so many 
thousands of American youth gather at the feet of learned masters 
for direction in the glorious path of learning ; nowhere else is the 
general public spirit of the people so full of enthusiasm and ap- 
plause for alt those who are striving to add their mite to the 
great universal treasure-house of culture in the arts and sciences. 
Nowhere, I venture to say, on this account could you receive 
more kindly greeting or cordial welcome as men and women de- 
voted to a noble calling, and nowhere, I am sure, could you find 
yourselves more at home, for the whole population of this com- 
monwealth and city have nothing but the profoundest respect for 
the glorious title of teacher. And your coming to advance the 
cause of learning, to raise higher still the triumphant standard of 
Christian education, is hailed by all here as an omen of the best 
that Boston loves. 

If this be true in general of all our people, it is doubly, trebly 
true of the people and priests of this great diocese, who have done 
so much in the past, who are doing miracles now—miracles of 
sacrifice and noblest zeal—for the progress of the cause in which 
you are the honored champions. You who know the difficulties to 
be overcome, the lack of material means, the former tepidity 
of interest; beholding to-day our prosperous scholastic condi- 
tions, our flourishing college, now at the birth of a new and 
glorious era of an enlarged usefulness under its energetic and 
devoted president; our numerous preparatory schools advancing 
steadily ; our many academies for young women where is cradled 
all that is best in Christian womanhood; our ever-growing num- 
ber of splendidly equipped parish schools; beholding, I say, all 
these signs and wonders, you must realize that this diocese, with 
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its priests, its magnificent corps of devoted religious and its 
strongly Catholic-minded faithful, stands in the very front rank 
of the vanguard of Christian education. 

All this to you, whose holiest and best interests are bound up 
in what that word represents, will mean more than anything else 
I could say to you. Not merely the general public, all, as I have 
said, lovers of culture and refinement, welcome your coming and 
will watch with profound interest your doings here, but every 
Catholic father and mother offers you heartfelt greetings, as an 
augury of the success of the great plans which you have come 
here to deliberate and mature. For me, personally, no one more 
than myself feels how fraught with the hopes of great and good 
things for religion is your coming congress. 

During the past year Boston has been alive with a high de- 
gree of activity to every cause which tends to spiritual advance- 
ment and progress. Her temples have resounded again and again 
with the bugle call to higher duties and loftier responsibilities. 
Her streets have re-echoed to the tread of thousands and thou- 
sands of noble Catholic men, with faces turned to the east, march- 
ing with high spirits toward the hopes of a glorious future for the 
Church. In this good old Puritan city the Catholic name has 
grown to be a power and strength, and thousands of her sons 
stand forth conspicuous in their devotion to all that is best in the 
religious life of a people. 

The flame of faith never burned so brightly as it does to-day 
in the hearts of Boston’s Catholic children. To-day there reigns 
throughout the diocese the highest and holiest enthusiasm for all 
the sacred interests of holy Church. And this present congress 
in the cause of Christian education, reaching out as it does to 
the very culminating point of intellectual and moral progress, 
will be, as it were, the very crown of the phenomenal activity 
of the last two years. So, in my own name and in the name of 
this vast diocese, I bid you welcome. But I have for you even 
nobler greeting—the Holy Father bade me to say to you that he 
watches with the keenest interest the outcome of your present 
meeting. Well informed as he is of all that you are laboring to 
accomplish, he sends you, through me, his paternal benediction. 
' Beholding the wreck and ruin which the false ideals of educa- 
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tion are bringing upon those nations who have debased and dis- 
figured their once glorious ideals, and realizing as he does that 
the root of the whole malady is the pagan ideal animating society, 
he calls out to the whole world a warning—the warning of a 
Father solicitous for the welfare of his children. If the holy years 
of childhood are to be left without moral restraint or guidance, 
if youth and young manhood are to be cast out upon life without 
rule or compass, what inevitably must be the end of civilization 
and society? 

By the Bishops of the Church here the holiest interests are en- 

trusted to your keeping. Under the guidance of your Bishops, 
who are by right divine the teachers of their flocks, and have 
the grave responsibility of assisting you in your labors and direct- 
ing you in your efforts, you must strive earnestly. On your part 
you must be faithful to them, for you are but helpers of the 
hierarchy in the feeding of the flock of Christ. Teaching is not a 
‘thing apart, as it were—a profession isolated from the general 
work of the Church. It is but one portion of that sacred ministry 
of the word, the teaching of which was first entrusted to the 
Apostles and after them to their successors, the Bishops of the 
Church, for all time. There is no disunion or dismemberment 
in the Church’s ministrations. No man and no body of men 
stands apart in the Church’s wonderful organization. There is 
coordination and subordination all along the line of the whole 
diocese, with all its varied activities, to the bishop, and of the 
bishop to the Holy See. In the last analysis, according to that 
‘wonderful system that runs through the whole Church, the epis- 
copate is entirely responsible, and the episcopate, governed by 
those wise regulations which the wisdom of the Holy See has 
framed for its guidance, entrusts this particular share of its 
multiform labors to those who by vocation and training are best 
fitted for the task. 

It is this union of all through the episcopate to the Holy 
See which constitutes the real strength of the Church’s posi- 
tion in whatever work is undertaken in the name of the 
Church, whether it be the administration of the sacraments, 
the preaching of the word of God, the teaching and training 
of youth, or any other phase of spiritual ministration in the 
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ecclesiastical regime for the guidance of the mind toward truth 
and the forming of the will toward goodness. 

Pius X, wise and practical as he has shown himself to be 
in every act of his wonderful pontificate, stands, as he must, 
for organization and unity, and his constant cry to all those 
offering their services and aid in every work—moral, intcl- 
lectual, or social, is “Stand with your bishops; seek their 
counsel and direction and follow their guidance scrupu- 
lously.” 

Your work, if you hope to make it truly efficacious, stable, 
permanent and truly progressive, while at the same time, 
wisely conservative, must be no exception to the general sys- 
tem which controls and directs every activity in the whole 
Church all over the world. You must strive in this coming 
congress of yours, first and last for united effort under the 
Church’s constituted authority. No work has succeeded for 
long without this, and the work of Christian education, all- 
important as it is, cannot be suffered to undergo hazard and 
risk. Union, harmony, alliance, organization—these must all 
be the watchwords of every session of your congress. 

No amount of good will or zeal in other directions will 
bring the success which can come alone fron: unity. These 
are the sentiments I bring you from Rome, from all the great 
men of the Church, who watch with earnest solicitude our 
growth and progress here. With the blessing of the Holy 
Father upon your deliberations, with earnest good will on your 
part to work, not for a partial good, not for a local interest, 
but with heart, mind and soul for the strengthening and ele- 
vating of Christian education in this whole country, you can- 
not fail. And this congress can, if you will—and remember 
the responsibility is all your own, and the glorious opportunity 
also—be made an epoch-making congress in the whole history 
of Catholic education here. 

With these words and sentiments of highest confidence and 
fullest encouragement, sanctified and confirmed by the bless- 
ing of the Vicar of Christ, your congress opens. 

What a glorious opportunity awaits you here and now, for 
God and country! Outside the Church’s pale men are grop- 
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ing in doubt and darkness for the great principles upon which 
all civilization and society rest. Where the light of faith has 
gone out there is naught but gloom and confusion. The very 
simplest and most fundamental truths are being questioned. 
The whole aspect of life is changing. Out of the darkness 
millions of hands are reaching out for something that is secure. 
Out of the babel of myriad voices, each crying its own panacea, 
arises only the dismal discord of a vain and purposeless 
philosophy. Amid all the splendor which prosperity and 
wealth show forth, there is a pathetic hollowness and shallow- 
ness which foretell great moral danger. The children are 
stretching forth their hands for bread and many a heartless 
scheme called education is offering them only a stone. 

A generation has arisen which is famishing for the food 
which nourishes the whole man. It is cruel beyond words to 
behold the methods by which their tired-out brains are 
crammed fuller still with the dry and fruitless morsels which 
have not a drop of moisture, not an atom of nourishment for 
that in man which is his best and innermost self. 

What is it to me that the planets are peopled, if I am starv- 
ing here, and my planet has neither hope beyond the grave, 
nor consolation in moral anguish! What does it matter to 
me if by the wonderful wireless message my words are car- 
ried over oceans, if from my little bark, in which all that life 
holds for me is contained, I must toss unguided upon the 
boundless sea with no port into which I may safely and se- 
curely enter at last! 

Is not all the meaning of science man’s fuller happiness? 
And if the key to eternal happiness is lost, what boots it to 
be possessed of free entry to every place in every kingdom 
of the wide world? 

What is education in the end but the preparation for life? 
And what is life? Here begins the confusion which ends in 
the destruction of the very primary principles of education. 
If life is but the passing chance of material happiness and 
sensual enjoyment, a materialistic philosophy will frame its 
base view of education upon that degraded foundation and 
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the schools will turn out monsters with neither mind nor 
soul. 

If the conception of life be utilitarian, the schools will turn 
out money machines. If the scope of life be considered merely 
intellectual acumen the schools will develop clever criminals. 
All these views of life are radically or essentially false and, 
therefore, every system of education built upon them as a 
foundation is radically and essentially false. The truest phil- 
osophy the world has ever known, after all its investigations, 
its experiments, its reasonings and its deductions, has always 
finally knelt at the feet of religion for its final answer to the 
all-absorbing question—what is life? And religion the world 
over, under whatever name, in whatever guise, has ever been 
the only exponent of a sufficient answer to this question. 

Here again, though all religions differ in their definiteness 
of response, they all agree in this that somehow, in some way, 
man is not meant for this world alone and that life in its full- 
est sense is more than mere thought or intellect or mind, and 
that that indefinable something which men call “soul,” and 
which is more than mind, is at the very basis of each individual 
human being. But there is only One in all the world who 
has taught humanity what life really is—whence it comes and 
what its destiny is. Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,. revealed to a world which had wandered into every 
realm of false philosophy and false belief, the only true con- 
ception of existence and destiny. To know, to love and to 
serve God, whatever our position, wherever we are, and what- 
ever we do, this is the sublime and unique answer to all ques- 
tioning humanity. 

And His Church alone has held true to His answer. She 
loves every revelation of true science, because it reveals to her 
more clearly the knowledge of Him who is all truth. Firm as 
the pillar and ground of truth, she watches unmoved the vain 
speculations of idle dreamers who, to-day are famous and to- 
morrow are forgotten. She has sent forth her children, her 
apostles, her priests and her holy religious, into all lands to 
learn as well as to teach, and they have weeded out and sifted 
all that human learning and research have gathered, and have 


. 
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woven into a solid and compact system those principles upon 
which the very best and noblest education must rest securely 
for all the ages. to come. 

Again and again restless minds, tired of the solemn gran- 
deur of perennial principles, have rushed into novelties and 
experiments, but again and again they turned, tired of their 
vain search and have sat down at the feet of the- Eternal 
Master. This country has had its share of fruitless experi- 
mentalists. The pendulum has swung far, almost to the 
point of escape, but let us look around us and take courage 
from the open and public declarations which to-day the men 
acknowledged to be the leaders of education here and about 
us have the honesty and sincerity, and let me add, the courage 
to proclaim. They are tired of mere experimentalism, and 
the parents and society at large are even more weary than 
they, and they are returning a wiser, if sadder, group of men 
from the fruitless search after the famous intellectual Eldorado, 
to the simple and solid principles of centuries ago, adopted 
and used by the Catholic Church; namely, that true learning 
and real education consist in the building up of the whole 
man, and in that upbuilding the structure of the moral edi- 
fice must have an infinite preponderance and caré. So you, 
who come here together represénting, as you do, the teach- 
ing-body of the Church in its scholastic branches, learned 
priests, members of the great religious orders, whose history 
is the history of education, stand firm in a fearless conserva- 
tion with the eternal Mother of truth as your guide! While 
clinging tenaciously and rigidly to the wisdom which she has 
wrested from the ages, accept only that which is really an 
acquisition from what the present offers. 

St. Benedict, St. Thomas, St. Ignatius, St. Joseph Calasanc- 
tius, St. John de La Salle, the great founders and world- 
famed professors of the grand universities of Europe and the 
illustrious organizers and framers of common school educa- 
tion! What has a later world to offer that can compare 
with the learning, the wisdom, the sound judgment, and the 
magnificent devotion of these intellectual glories of the Church 
and humanity? 
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What other men in all the world have, conferred such last- 
ing good upon all society as these truly great educators? | 
am not arguing for a standstill attitude. I know the value 
of progress well, but I also know that not everything thai 
calls itself progress is truly such, and that not infrequently 
the man who has mistaken his path is far wiser to turn back 
to the secure road rather than lose himself irretrievably and 
to no purpose in the growing entanglement which leads to 
nowhere. I am firmly convinced that in some instances we 
have been rather inclined toward the influence of experiment- 
alism, of which the atmosphere all about us is full, and that 
we have been too sensitive of being considered old-fashioned. 

Let us stop and seriously ponder what have these new 
fashions produced. By their fruits you shall know them, 
and what are the fruits? Formerly universities turned out 
men of solid learning with minds solidly based upon sound 
principles, with a real knowledge of the best literature of the 
age and with what is even of more value, a profound and 
habitual love of study. What they knew they knew well, 
and their knowledge, if not embracing every ephemeral theory, 
was thoroughly broad and comprehensive. Their minds were 
fitted for whatever specialty they afterward chose to pursue. 
Their culture was as it were, pyramidal, with the foundation 
broad and secure of both mind and character, and upon this 
foundation they laid a superstructure of refinement and culti- 
vation which pointed ever upwards as it rose. The classics 
were household friends. They thought as well as read, and 
they could write something well worth the reading. There 
was a dignity accompanying their learning which gave them 
nobility of thought as well as refinement of manner. 

What have we now in place of this? The foundations are 
abbreviated and curtailed until indeed so little is left of them 
that whatever is afterward built upon them, no matter how 
high it may reach, is in perpetual danger of tottering. Modern 
educators are in perpetual labor in their endeavors to invert 
the pyramid, with the manifest result that each successive 
stratum added only makes the structure more feeble, and what 
is still worse, the pyramid is pointing downward. It is time 
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to invert the process and return to the normal methods. 
There is such an attempt at futile general culture that solid 
training is being overlooked, with the result that instead of a 
compact, well-constituted organism of knowledge, moral as 
well as mental, there is a spreading out of a thin veneer over 
so large a surface that it takes but a short time and little wear 
to penetrate through the thickest part of it. It is principles, 
principles, principles, the foundation stones of life, which are 
needed to-day. And the mere glow of satisfaction which 
comes on the day of graduation is soon dissipated in the 
rough-and-tumble of life unless those principles of the moral 
and intellectual order are laid so deep and strong that even 
if for a moment they are slightly disturbed they can never 
be really moved or shaken. 

And now let me come to my conclusion with this word, 
the expression of a sentiment of complete and well-warranted 
conviction. It is a word for more religion than even now 
we are getting in our common school and college training. 
Woe to us all, if whatever else we do, we are lacking in this! 
If, untrue to our stand, we are carried away by a vain ambi- 
tion to run after purely secular standards, we shall utterly 
and absolutely fail in everything, for the very purpose of our 
existence will be lost. 

The children, the young men, and the young women, who 
to-day fill our schools, academies, colleges and universities, 
are delivered into our hands for one special and distinctive 
purpose, that their souls and hearts and minds be instructed, 
trained and formed upon the mold of Catholic faith and 
Catholic principles. No school or college can shift this re- 
sponsibility. The children of to-day will be the Catholic men 
of to-morrow. They will have to face a world cold in in- 
difference and even frigid in infidelity. The devotions of their 
childhood will do much to keep them untainted, but in the 
fierce battle, which the natural and merely human and hu- 
manitarian is now waging against everything supernatural 
and divine, nothing but profound and intimate knowledge of 
the foundations upon which their faith rests, the divine au- 
thority of the Church and the main and salient points in their 
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Church’s history can save them from the ubiquitous perils 
which more than anyone else, the professional man and the 
man in public life must inevitably face. More and not less 
instruction in religion is the demand of the hour. 

And it will be your glory if in this congress of your Asso- 
ciation, something is done to insure, especially in the colleges, 
a more serious, more interesting, and more solid course of 
instruction, framed for the college curriculum. Even as a 
matter of mere intellectual training, nothing could commend 
itself more, but over and above and beyond that, I repeat, 
it is the very reason of your existence. 

And now I have only to wish you Godspeed in your work, 
a work than which none is more noble. Unite in the firmest 
union with one another; and all with those whose duty it is to 
watch over and guide and direct the welfare of the Church 
and the progress of the faith in this country. Under their 
direction stand firm to the old landmarks and accept the best 
only which is new. Go forward courageously with your 
eye fixed upon the star of faith set and immovable in the 
heavens. 

Train up minds and hearts to the knowledge and service 
of God. Send forth from your schools men and women know- 
ing well what they know. Give to the Church and to the 
State what both have a right to expect from you, faithful 
hearts grounded fixedly in Catholic faith and devotion, and 
citizens, who, next to God, will love their country so well that 
to serve it faithfully and loyally will be to them the greatest 
of earthly honors. 


At the conclusion of his address, His Grace gave the bless- 
ing of the Holy Father to all who were present. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 13, II A. M. 
The first general session was called to order at 11 a. m. 
in the college hall of Boston College, by the President General 
of the Association, Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. After 
prayer had been said, the President General addressed the 
members. 
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ADDRESS OF RT. REV. D. J. O'CONNELL, D. D. 


Members of the Catholic Educational Association: 


Your work awaits you and it would be out of place for me to 
detain you with many words. There is not anything of impor- 
tance to add, nor can I add anything to the dignity and wisdom 
of the word spoken by His Grace the Archbishop of Boston this 
morning in his inspiring address to the members of this Associa- 
tion. 

But I cannot refrain from saying how happy we all are to meet 
again after the separation of a year, and to meet here in this 
hospitable, this cultured, this Catholic city of Boston. We Catho- 
lic educators are no longer strangers to each other. We look for- 
ward with eager anticipations to these annual conventions, and I 
feel that with the experience of our past conventions to help us 
and with the preparations that have been made this year we shall 
look back on this as our greatest convention. : 

I am sure it will be a pleasure to you to hear of the progress 
of this Association since our splendid meeting in Cincinnati. Our 
membership has been doubled, and new lines of active work have 
been developed in conformity with the purpose of our organiza- 
tion. It is universally admitted, I believe, that an Association of 
this kind is necessary for us. Through its operation we have a 
more satisfactory, a more secure knowledge of our conditions, 
and we have become better acquainted with the strong and the 
weak points of our educational system. Although we have 
many and divergent interests we have become one through our 
devotion to Catholic education. We plant our feet firmly on the 
unity of Catholic principle that underlies our work. 

In the early days the work of this society was of a general 
order, but now we perceive that the time has come for us to take 
a closer view of each and every question. The great problem 
of secondary education is before us, and we must bring into har- 
monious relations and into systematic adjustment the various de- 
partments of our educational activity. Each department lives not 
to itself alone, but must consider its relations to the other parts of 
our system; and if we are to maintain our position of influence in 
American life and if we are to be faithful to the mission given to 
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us we must give special attention to the need of Catholic higher 
education. 

I felt inspired, as we all did, by the words of His Grace thi: 
morning, and I thought he accorded an importance and dignit; 
to this Association that had never before received such an open 
and authoritative recognition. I did not exaggerate when, some 
years ago in one of these conventions, I stated that a national! 
meeting of Catholic educators was second in importance only to 
a Plenary Council. 

His Grace this morning pointed out how this Association, re- 
sponsible to the hierarchy and the Holy See and directed by them 
is an invaluable aid in carrying on the great mission of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. And I am sure that a deeper feeling of responsi- 
bility came to every Catholic educator as he listened to those 
words of the Archbishop. 

How pleased we were to hear from His Gonns of the deep 
personal interest that the Holy Father himself has expressed in 
the work of the convention that has now assembled in this city. 
At every convention the first thought of your Board has been to 
send our loving greetings to our Holy Father, and to ask his 
blessing, and in every convention we have been encouraged by 
receiving his loving apostolic benediction. 

With a feeling of deep responsibility and with feelings of great 
encouragement, we now enter upon the practical work of this 
sixth annual convention of our Association. 


The minutes of the convention of 1908 were approved as 
printed in the report of that convention, and the reading of them 
was dispensed with. The Secretary General gave a summary of 
the proceedings of the meetings of the Executive Board, and 
gave a synopsis of his own report to the Board. 

The President General was authorized to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Nominations, and a Committee on Resolutions for the 
Association. 

The following Committee on Nominations was announced: 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. 
J.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 
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The committee was requested to report at the general meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening. 

The following Committee on Resolutions was announced: 
Rev. P. J. Supple, D. D.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D.; 
Rev. M. J. O’Connor, S. J.; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; 
Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; Brother Victor, F. S. C.; 
Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

It was announced that all resolutions to be presented to 
the Association should be passed on by the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


After announcements the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 13, 1909. 
A general session was held on Tuesday evening for the 
discussion of the problem of Catholic secondary education. 
Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M., presided. Many who were present 
took part in the discussion, and at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing it was decided to refer the matter of forming a high 


school department in the Association back to the Executive 
Board. The meeting then adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1909. 
The meeting was called to order by Very Rev. J. A. Burns, 
C. S. C., and opened with prayer. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was presented by the Chairman, Very 
Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D. 
The following officers were nominated by the committee: 
For President General— ' 
Very Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D. 
For Vice-Presidents General— 
Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. Walter Shanley, 
LL. D.; Very Rev. Henry Drumgoole, LL. D. 
For Treasurer General— 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. 


Other nominations were called for. 
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There were no other nominations, and on motion, duly sec 
onded and carried, the Secretary General cast the ballot of the 
Association for the nominees, who were then declared the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Unanimous consent was asked for the present consideration 
of the following resolutions: 


. Wuereas, The Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., has for the 
ast five years, as its President General, guided the destinies of 
the Catholic Educational Association with consummate kindness, 
tact and prudence, through many difficulties and dangers ; 

Wuereas, Under his able and zealous headship it has developed 
in strength, efficiency and unity ; 

Wuereas, We all unite in the conviction that the present con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association, the last under his 
presidency, is the largest and most successftil in its history; be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association, at the 
close of the Sixth Annual Meeting, extend to the Rt. Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D., our heartfelt and enduring gratitude and ap- 
preciation. 


The resolutions were adopted by unanimous vote and were 
ordered to be engrossed and presented to Rt. Rev. Bishop 


O’Connell. The meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1909. 
The meeting was called to order by Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C., Vice-President General. The Secretary Gen- 
eral announced the names of those who had been elected members 
of the Executive Board of the Association from the depart- 
ments: 
From the Seminary Department— 
Very Rev. Francis P. Havey, S. S.; Very Rev. E. R. 
Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Rev. Walter oe O.S. B. 
From the College Department— 
Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. 
S. Sp.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D. 
From the Parish School Department— 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; 
Brother John Waldron, S. M. 
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Rev. P. J. Supple, D. D., chairman of the Committee, presented 
the following resolutions : 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. With a deep sense of appreciation of the personal interest 
of the Holy Father in the proceedings of this convention, as made 
known to us by Archbishop O’Connell, and sincerely grateful for 
the Apostolic Blessing conveyed to us from him by the Arch- 
bishop, we pledge our heartfelt loyalty and attachment to the 
Holy See and to the present benign and illustrious Pontiff, Pius 
the Tenth. 


2. We deem it proper to put on record an expression of the 
profound thanks of the Catholic Educational Association to His 
Grace, Most Reverend William H. O’Connell, D. D., for his 
cordial reception of the delegates in his archiepiscopal city and 
for the masterly discourse in which he set forth the truth and 
value of the Catholic system of education in contrast with all 
others claiming support and patronage; especially do we feel 
grateful to him for pointing out clearly the one secure basis upon 
which the Catholic educational institutions of the country may 
find unity and strength, namely: cooperation with and due sub- 
ordination to, the divinely constituted ecclesiastical authorities in 
each diocese and province and full-hearted submission to the pre- 
scriptions and directions of the Holy See. 

3. Moreover, we extend our sincere thanks to the reverend 
clergy of the city, to the members of the Catholic Union and 
other active committees in charge of the preliminary arrange- 
ments of the convention, to the representatives of the Catholic and 
secular press of the city and country, to the public officials and 
to the citizens of Boston for their hospitable welcome of our body, 
and especially to the Cathedral clergy and to the Reverend 
President and fathers of Boston College for their generous kind- 
ness in allowing the members of the Association the use of their 
church and college buildings. 

4. We observe with particular pleasure the strong stand of 
the Catholic laymen of the Boston Archdiocese in favor of 
Catholic education as evidenced in the, addresses prepared by 
prominent representatives of their members for the public func- 
tions of this sixth annual meeting of the Association. 

5. We feel it to be a duty as well as a pleasure to record our 
grateful recognition of the unselfish and devoted work of our 
Catholic sisters and brothers in cooperating with zealous pastors 
of souls.to build up the present imposing parish school system 
of the United States—a work often accomplished with slender 
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material resources and without the ordinary rewards held out .» 
human endeavor. Furthermore, 

6. WuHereas, The cause of Catholic Education is one of the 
noblest that can appeal to the Catholic heart and is intimate y 
bound up with the welfare of Church and Country, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we exhort Catholics everywhere in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Treasurer General in fis annual r:- 
port, to become permanent subscribers to the fund of the Catholic 
Educational Association, which has for its object the promotion 
and steady advancement of Catholic education in the United 
States. 

Resolved, That while recognizing the awakened interest of 
Catholics in the cause of Catholic education, we will use our best 
efforts to impress the public mind with the strength and harmony 
of the Catholic system until all shall acknowledge the birthright 
of every Catholic to a Catholic education in school, college and 
university. 

Resolved, That renewed efforts be made to make the Catholic 
home the efficient cooperator of the Catholic school, and to bring 
home in as forcible a manner as possible the correct principles of 
parental duty and the sacred character of parental responsibility 
in the matter of the Catholic education of the children. 
Moreover, 


7. Wuereas, Our Holy Father, Pius X, beholding the wreck 
and ruin which their false ideas of education are bringing upon 
those nations who have debased and disfigured their once glorious 
ideals, and realizing as he does that the root of the whole malady 
is the pagan ideal animating society, calls out to the whole world 
a warning—the warning of a father for the welfare of his 
children ; and 


Wuereas, His fatherly warning is accentuated and empha- 
sized by the laws enacted by our spiritual leaders, the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the country assembled in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, on the subject of secondary and higher edu- 
cation, hence be it 

Resolved, That we solemnly reiterate our purpose, expressed 
in the resolutions of the fifth annual meeting of the Association 
“to make every effort not only to strengthen our present splendid 
parish school system, but also to equip in as perfect a manner 
as possible, to maintain in all vigor and to multiply, wherever 
necessary, our academies, high schools, colleges and universities, 
which are coming to be more and more recognized as the only 
ordinary safegards of faith for a period of life most in need of 
such aid; the only protection of that lofty citizenship which the 
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Church has ever cherished, and the only effective means by which 
the tide of infidelity threatening our country can be stayed.” 


Wuereas, The Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., has for the 
last five years, as its President General, guided the destinies of 
the Catholic Educational Association with consummate kindness, 
tact and prudence, through many difficulties and dangers ; 

Wuereas, Under his able and zealous headship it has developed 
in strength, efficiency and unity ; 

WuHereas, We all unite in the conviction that the present con- 
vention of the Catholic Educational Association, the last under his 
presidency, is the largest and most successful in its history; be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association, at the 
close of the Sixth Annual Meeting, extend to the Rt. Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D., our heartfelt and enduring gratitude and ap- 
preciation. 


Rev. F. W. Howard spoke as follows in regard to the reso- 
lutions relative to Bishop O’Connell: 

“In view of the retirement of our President General and in 
view of the close relations I have had with him during the time 


he held this office, I beg your indulgence for a short time to ex- 
press some of the thoughts and feelings that I have on this occa- 


sion. I believe that the Catholic educational forces of the United 
States have to-day a greater feeling of unity and sympathy, and 
are animated by a closer spirit of cooperation than has ever before 
existed among them; and this spirit of union, which so happily 
exists among us to-day is to a very great degree a reflection of the 
sympathy, the interest, the never-failing tact and courtesy which 
our President General has manifested in the affairs of this Asso- 
ciation. We have many diverse elements and interests in our edu- 
cational work. Bishop O’Connell in harmonizing these elements 
in this Association, and in watching over its growth and guarding 
it from difficulties has, I believe, done a great service to Catholic 
education and the Church. He was always careful not to obtrude 
himself, and he was guiding most when he seemed to be direct- 
ing least. In the affairs of this Association he has never been 
found wanting in interest, wanting in sympathy and encourage- 
ment, wanting in sacrifice. In the early days of this Association 
there were several serious difficulties that had to be met. There 
was the frequent objection that the Association could not do any- 
thing. It had no power, and could not enforce its own recom- 
mendations. It is now seen that what was considered a source 
of weakness is, in fact, the foundation of our strength. We meet 
here under the authority of the Bishop of the diocese to delfberate, 
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to compare our experience, to take counsel of one another. Our 
meetings have taught us the great value of such an Association 
in a country like ours, where every interest has its association. 
The apprehension that existed that these meetings would attempt 
things beyond their competence, or that the Association would 
usurp the function of legislation, has been allayed. 

“Another difficulty was the feeling of apprehension that existed 
and was often privately expressed, that the Association might be 
used to promote the particular interests of some institution, some 
order, or some diocese. This feeling in the beginning retarded 
the growth of the movement, and nothing, indeed, could be more 
prejudicial to the success of this great cause than the feeling that 
the Association might in some way be used as the organ of a 
particular interest. 


“Tt is due to Bishop O’Connell that these difficulties have been 
overcome. He was careful at all times to keep before the Asso- 
ciation the limitation of its powers and to emphasize the value 
of its proper labor; and he was always anxious to avoid even the 
appearance that the Association had any official connection with 
the institution of which he was rector, or any relation different 
from that which it had with all other institutions. It was the con- 
fidence which the diverse elements in our educational work 
came to have in Bishop O’Connell that made the present position 
of this Association possible. 

“A great many elements have concurred to make this Associa- 
tion, and it is dependent entirely on the good will, the enthusiasm 
and the interest of those who realize the need of it. It can only be 
held together by the united efforts and earnest good will of all of 
_ us. This Association can not forget what has been done for Cath- 
olic education in this country by Bishop O’Connell, and I believe 
the success of our Association is due to our adherence to the lines 
of policy that were marked out by our first President General.” 


The resolutions proposed by the committee were unanimously 
adopted. 


The Vice-President General called for miscellaneous busi- 
ness, and there being no other matters for the convention to 
consider, the Vice-President General addressed a few remarks 
to the members and then declared the sixth annual meeting 
of. the Catholic Educational Association adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


é 
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PUBLIC MEETING 


A public meeting under the patronage of his Grace, Arch- 
bishop O’Connell, was held on Thursday evening, July 15, at 
Jordan Hall. The following program was given: 


1. Music—“To Thee, O Country” Eichberg 
Male Chorus. 


2. Address The Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. 
President General of the Catholic Educational Association. 


Education and Character 


Music—“Praeclara Custos Virginum,”................ 
Mr. Pio Di Luca and Chorus. 


Education and Social Duty Francis J. Barnes, M. D. 
Education and Respect for Law. .Joseph C. Pelletier, Esq. 


Music—“Star Spangled Banner” Male Chorus 
Mr. Pio Di Luca, Conductor. ° 
Mr. John A. O’Shea, Organist. 


At the conclusion of the program His Grace, Most Rev. 
William H. O’Connell, delivered the following impromptu re- 
marks which were received with great enthusiasm by the dele- 
gates: 


“Tf there is a man or woman in Massachusetts who has read 
in the papers the proceedings of this congress and who will say 
after this that he or she does not understand our purpose as 
Catholics in insisting upon our stand for moral instruction, 
then it is a useless task to try to educate them. 

“T ask every fair-minded person to-night, if you listen to or 
read and study seriously what has been said at this congress, 
as you certainly do the words of the various presidents of your 
honored and distinguished colleges around about us—and you 
do well to do so, but we ask equal right for us—if you read 
honestly the thoughts of profound philosophy uttered here to- 
night by these three distinguished men, and are convinced that 
they are sincere, then I ask can you honestly persist in refusing 
the hearing we have a right to demand? 

“It is not merely for the upbuilding of the Catholic Church, 
though we must stand upon that ground, too. But we are do- 
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ing our best to train our children to love their country, and 
not only that, but to love it with that enthusiasm which faith 
alone can bring to the heart. 

“We are training these children to become the best and 
noblest citizens, and for that we must pay. But we must pay 
for your children who go to your schools and for ours who 
cannot. (Applause.) I am talking simple justice. I am not 
trying to afouse enthusiasm upon a false basis. I repeat, I 
only ask you to read honestly and fairly what has been said 
and then answer the question yourself.” 

In accordance with annual custom a message was sent at the 
opening of the convention to the Holy Father. At the close of 
his remarks, Most Rev. Archbishop O’Connell read the translation 
of the reply received from his Eminence, the Cardinal Secretary 
of State: 

“The Holy Father with pleasure accepts the filial homage of 


Catholic educators and imparts to them the apostolic blessing with 
all his heart. 


“CARD. MERRY DEL VAL.” 





PAPERS READ AT THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE PROBLEM OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE AND DISCUSSIONS HELD ON TUESDAY 
EVENING, JULY 13, 1909. 


A committee of the Executive Board consisting of Rev. F. W. 
Howard, Chairman, Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Rev. 
C. B. Moulinier, S. J., Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Rev. T. C. O'Reilly, 
D. D., was appointed to report on the formation of a High School 
Department in the Asociation. The committee was authorized to 
arrange for a discussion of the problem of Catholic Secondary 
Education, and at the conclusion of the discussion to take an ex- 
pression of opinion on the advisability of forming this depart- 
ment at the present time. The discussion took place at a general 
meeting of the Association on Tuesday evening, July 13, at 8 
o’clock. 

Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M., Vice-President General, opened the 
meeting with prayer. He stated the purpose of the meeting and 
announced that the discussion would be informal and general. 
He then called on the chairman of the committee, Rev. F. W. 
Howard, to give his report and open the discussion. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Your committee, appointed to report on the advisability of 
forming a High School Department in the Catholic Educational 
Association, submits the following report: 

A meeting of the committee was held on October 12, 1908, and 
it was the opinion of the committee that no final action could be 
taken this year, but recommended that arrangements’ should 
be made for a general and thorough discussion of the 
problem of secondary education at the sixth annual meeting, 
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and that academies and high schools which wished to join the 
Association should pay an annual fee of five dollars. This report 
was approved by the Executive Board at its meeting in October, 
and your committee was continued and authorized to make the 
necessary arrangements for the discussion. In pursuance of your 
instruction the discussion of this problem will be held in a general 
meeting of the Association on Tuesday evening, July 13. 

1. Your committee wishes to state that we regard the problem 
of secondary education as the most difficult and the most pressing 
phase of our educational work at the present time. We think 
there is no question in regard to the need of Catholic secondary 
education, but the important problems are what shall be the 
character of this education, and how can it provided for all to 
whom it should be given. We believe that more study of these 
problems is needed and that there should be a free and general 
expression of opinion on the subject by our educators. 

2. The organization of more departments at this time may tend 
to impair the usefulness of the Association, and we believe that 
the special interests of secondary education may be sufficiently 
cared for at the present time by the formation of one or two sec- 
tions in some one of the existing departments. 

3. We suggest that a committee of the Executive Board be 
authorized to continue the study of the problem of secondary 
education,’ that it be empowered to add other educators to its 
number, and that this committee be requested to prepare a report 
in a reasonable time. 
DISCUSSION 


From the beginning of this Association the high school problem 
has engaged the attention of all who came to these meetings. 
Much information of a valuable nature has been obtained, and we 
have heard expressions of opinion from many different view- 
points. The best judgment of those who have given study to the 
subject seems to be that we need still more study and deliberation, 
and that every effort should be made to look at the subject in a 
broad and comprehensive way. The discussion of this evening 
was arranged with this end in view, and it is the desire of the com- 
mittee that we should have a free, a candid, an informal and a 
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general discussion of the various elements of this problem. It 
was thought well therefore to sacrifice order and definiteness in 
the conduct of this discussion to spontaneity. 

At the meeting of this Association held in Cincinnati, the forma- 
tion of a new department, to be known as the Academic on High 
School Department was proposed. The need for such a depart- 
ment in this Association is felt by all who conduct high schools 
for boys, by those who are in charge of academies for girls, and 
especially by pastors and teachers who carry on high school work 
in the parish school. The proposal was made to the Executive 
Board that such a department be formed, but the Executive Board 
not wishing to take action on the proposal at the meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, referred it to a committee of five members. This com- 
mittee still holds this proposal under consideration, and arranged 
this discussion. The practical question to be passed on by this as- 
sembly at the close of this meeting is, Is it desirable that we should 
proceed at this time to form a new department in the Association 
to be known as the High School or Academic Department? 

Those who direct the system of secular and public instruction 
are by no means satisfied with existing conditions. There is too 
much misadjustment, and there has been a pronounced demand 
for a closer and more efficient articulation of the various elements 
of the educational system. In a paper written by Edward J. 
Goodwin, and read at the Forty-sixth University Convocation of 
the University of the State of New York, the following striking 
statements occur: 


“We may, therefore, not hesitate to declare that a national 
system of education for America is yet to be worked out and 
established.”’* 

“In the march of events the American school has lagged be- 
hind. Neither the secondary nor the elementary schools are 
fairly meeting the requirements of to-day.” 

“Commissioner Draper in a recent National Education As- 
sociation address * * * intimates, but does not expressly 
state, that the strictly elementary school may accomplish its work 
in six years.”—Ibid. I, p. 80. 

“Tt is obvious that the giving of eight or nine years to ele- 


*Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, p. 75. + Ibid. p. 76. 
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mentary education must be abandoned. Ever since the report 
of the Committee of Ten in 1893 the conviction has been gain- 
ing ground among thoughtful school men that the program of 
studies for the elementary school should be revised and sim- 
plified and that a limited differentiation of studies should be 
provided for at the end of a six year elementary curriculum.”— 
Ibid., p. 88. 


In the general discussion that followed the reading of the. paper 
Professor DeGarmo said: 


“All European experience and very much of our own, es- 
pecially in private schools, has shown the futility of carrying 
this elementary education so far that we dwarf the growth 
of preparation for higher training. What is the natural period 
for a child to get through with the ordinary school program 
and the acquirement of knowledge in history and geography 
and the like? It seems to me that nature and art both fix the 
age of twelve as the natural one, and this new industrial train- 
ing, I believe, should begin at the age of twelve. Every ac- 
tivity of the elementary school at this point should converge to a 
new purpose, namely this purpose of preparation of mind and 
body for meeting the conditions and vicissitudes of life and of 
solving its problems.”—Ibid., p. 93. 

“We must begin these (foreign) languages early, and we 
ought to begin them early whatever our purpose in learning 
them. Fourteen or fifteen is too old to begin foreign lan- 
guages, and for the sake of those who are going to college, I 
should plead that we have six years in which to learn the 
ancient and foreign languages, matheimatics and other things. 
They would go into college very much stronger, very much 
less jaded, more elastic, more ambitious and more efficient in 
every way.”—Ibid., p. 96. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, the Commissioner of Education, 
made the following significant statements : 


“T have felt for some years—it is not a new thought at all— 
that the greatest wastage in our educational system is in con- 
nection with the elementary schools. Let me say this: We 
in the State Department expect to do something that is per- 
haps drastic, certainly something that is material, in an effort 
to recast the framework of the educational system. 

“Tt is the purpose of the Department to lay out a new course 
for the elementary schools that will at least do+the essential 
work of those schools in seven years. I should myself be very 
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glad if a plan could be laid out which would do the essential 
work of the elementary schools in six years.”—Ibid., pp. 98, 99. 


It is plain from these and from many other statements that 
might be adduced that those who shape educational policies in 
secular and public education are not satisfied with the present ar- 
rangements, and that some radical changes are about to be in- 
augurated. 

In taking account of the present condition of education in our 
country it is but just to remember that we are experimental. 
When we are confronted with a difficulty, we devise a makeshift ; 
when new difficulties arise we effect a compromise. No matter 
what the experience or traditions of other nations and peoples 
have been we want to find out things for ourselves, and hence 
our public educational enterprise has been to a very great extent 
an experiment. 

Our colleges and institutions of higher learning have had an 
origin and growth independent of the elementary system of in- 
struction. We have to-day the college and university reaching 
down, and we have the elementary and the high school reaching 
up. The need of coordination is sorely felt by all secular educa- 
tors to-day. Secondary education is the battleground. I think it 
is necessary for us to consider the significance of the movements 
that are now under way, and it is important to realize that a re- 
forming or a reorganization or a recasting of the system of secular 
instruction in the various states of the union is impending. 

Now, we have many difficulties of our own, as any one who has 
followed this high school discussion knows. We must undertake 
this work of high school education for our Catholic children, and 
any one who understands the present situation knows what a 
_ burden that means. It seems to me our own difficulties are due 
partly to the fact that we are compelled to adapt our work to 
some extent to the system in vogue in the country and no national 
educational system has as yet been devised. Our difficulties are 
also due in part to the fact that we have not always kept the clear 
knowledge of the principles of education before our minds and 
perhaps also we may have forgotten the old and well-tried tradi- 
tions of Catholic education. 
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We are entering an important period in the educational history 
of this countrv, and it is incumbent on us to be alert. We must re- 
vive our traditions, we must refresh our minds with the study of 
the correct principles, we must adapt and adjust our work as far 
as may be necessary and useful to the conditions of our civil, 
social and economic life. 

What we need is study and deliberation. We need a compre- 
hensive view of the present situation, and the purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to evoke an outspoken expression of opinion from 
many on the problem of Catholic secondary education. 


DISCUSSION. 


Very Rev. THomas E. Suietps, Ph. D., LL. D.: That the present cur- 
riculum of our grammar schools is unsatisfactory is admitted on all sides. 
This dissatisfaction is felt by those who are responsible for the public 
schools as well as by those who are shaping the policy of our parochial 
schools. As might be expected, many remedies are proposed. To some, 
the remedy seems to lie in a return to the three R’s as the sum total of 
elementary education. But to me, those who take this stand seem to over- 
look certain important factors in the problem. They are in the habit of 
measuring the men who came out of the elementary schools in the days 
when these schools confined their efforts to the three R’s with the pupils 
who are at present coming up from our grammar schools, to the great 
disparagement of the latter. Hence, to improve our present condition, they 
tell us that all that is needed is to return to the old curriculum which pro- 
duced such splendid results in tne past. 

There are two fatal flaws in this argument, even if it be granted that 
the present product of our educational system is inferior to that of a 
former generation. The function of the school is quite different to-day 
from what is was in the past. In the old days the school rightly confined 
its efforts to the three R’s, for :he function of the school then consisted in 
rounding out and completing a fundamental education which was imparted 
in the industrial Kome. In those days the home was the unit of industry, 
and within its walls the pupils obtained a sensory-motor training of the 
highest value. At an early age the children participated in real occupations 
and fulfilled important home duties, all of which resulted in the develop- 
ment of character. To-day this is all changed. The factory has absorbed 
the industrial processes, and the child in the home is left in idleness. His 
senses and muscles remain untrained, his character undeveloped. He 
receives everything and produces nothing. The objective basis of his 
intellectual and moral training has ceased to be supplied in the home and 
must be given in the school or it will be omitted from the child’s education. 
The three R’s supplied by the school of former days were sufficient to 
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supplement the home training of those days, but they are not basic in 
character, and unless they are preceded by an adequate objective training 
they are valueless. The failure of our present curriculum is, in reality, a 
failure to supply what was never before demanded of the school. 

The second error in the argument for the three R’s arises from the 
failure to take into account the present social and economic conditions in 
the adult life for which the schools should supply adequate preparation. 
The young man of to-day does not leave the school to enter an industrial 
world that is illumined by a tallow candle and moved by a donkey’s muscle. 
If he is to succeed, under present conditions, he must be familiar with prin- 
ciples of mechanics and laws of nature which were unknown to his ances- 
tors in the golden age to which the advocates of the three R’s are in the 
habit of turning for light and inspiration. 

On the other hand, it will readily be admitted that our present cur- 
riculum is burdened with much useless matter and that a great deal of the 
student’s time and energy is consumed by the needless multiplication of 
subjects and by the lack of proper coordination in the matter of the cur- 
riculum. There is on foot a well-defined movement looking towards the 
reduction of the present elementary school grades to six, and many are of 
the opinion that better results can be obtained in six years if useless matter 
be eliminated and the subjects in the curriculum properly coordinated than 
is at present obtained in eight years. However, we are not yet in a position 
to organize our parochial schools on a basis of six years. What may be 
done in the near future is a matter of speculation. So long as we lack 
adequate high school facilities of our own we will not be able to make a 
change of this sort in our curriculum, unless it be first made in the state 
schools, and even then it would not be desirable where it means that our 
pupils pass out of our own schools at the age of twelve instead of at the 
age of fourteen. The present problem presented by our curriculum is how 
shall we organize the necessary subject-matter in such a vital way that the 
pupils will want to remain in the schools as long as possible? One of the 
first results that should be “demanded of the schools is that they awaken 
in the minds of the pupils a desire for further knowledge, that will be 
robust enough to make our boys wish to pass up through the high school 
and college wherever opportunity offers and that will lead them to seek 
mental food and stimulation elsewhere when economic conditions render it 
necessary for them to cut short their educational career. It should at 
least be possible to so improve matters in this direction that the present 
tendency of our boys to leave school on the completion of the fifth or sixth 
grade would practically disappear. : 


Dr. JAMes J. Watsu, of Fordham University: It seems quite inevit- 
able that the development of our Catholic education shall bring us high 
schools in all our large cities, at least, quite as well as it has brought other 
phases of Catholic education. The one thing that is of supreme importance 
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for us to realize is that those high schools should be conducted so as to 
make them departments of real educational value and of thorough develop- 
mental significance. We have had high schools up*to the present time a: 
important factors in all our Catholic colleges. These high schools hav« 
done good, solid work. There is danger in the organization of high schools 
in connection with parochial schools, lest we should lower the standard 
that has been set in the past, and, above all, teach subjects that are of lesser 
value than those that our colleges have insisted on in their high school de- 
partments. Above all, it must be remembered that the mere imparting of 
information with regard to various interesting— and, it may even be, scien- 
tific—subjects does not constitute education in the proper sense of the 
word, unless this curriculum is arranged with such care as to make it 
truly developmental. That this warning is not without due reason may 
be judged from the fact that not long ago President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton University, said: “I have been teaching for twenty years. I 
take that back. I have been conducting classroom exercises for twenty 
years, but I have not been teaching for any appreciable portion of that 
time.” 

He then went on to say that he had been lecturing about many things 
that he knew from books, and his students to a great extent had forgotten 
his lectures and remembered only his stories. He added that his father, 
who was a plain, blunt man, used to characterize our modern education in 
a very plain, matter-of-fact Anglo-Saxon expression: “The human intel- 
lect is not a long gut, to be stuffed.” Educators should remember that 
education is something more than merely the imparting of information. 
We are not in the sausage making business, in education, and it is per- 
fectly possible to make a high school curriculum that looks ambitious and 
yet means absolutely nothing for education. It is scarcely more than an 
exercise of memory and does not bring out the intellectual qualities as true 
education ought to. 

This subject is of great interest to me, becayse in the medical school, the 
high school graduates, even after a year of college work or some other 
additional opportunities, often proved to have no real education. They 
did not know how to study for themselves; they did not know how to 
think for themselves; they did not know how to tackle problems. Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, talking before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, two years ago, called par- 
ticular attention to the fact that, in spite of the space that science now took 
in, the curriculum of scientific teaching needed to be modified if there was 
to be real educational value in it. Others have called attention to this 
same fact; and, if this is true for the colleges, how much more so is it 
true for the high schools, where the merest smattering and introductory 
courses of science were given. We are to have high schools then; but let 
us not get away from the old-fashioned college high school, with its 
thorough training in the languages. A writer in the Popular Science 
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Monthly for July calls attention to the fact that even in the Harvard 
Medical faculty the men who have succeeded the best in the last twenty- 
five years are those who have the degrees of A. B. and A. M. for the old- 
fashioned courses. Many a physician, this writer says, sends his boy to 
school and tells him to take cultural subjects for educational purposes and 
not to bother his head about taking scientific courses, supposed to be 
preparatory to medicine. It is not the man that comes to the graduate 
school with a lot of preliminary information, but the man who comes with 
a well-developed mind, that gets the most out of our medical teaching. 
Let our high schools, then, that are going to come, be cultural in their 
courses, and developmental, and really educational. 

Let them not imitate the modern high school, attached to the public 
schools, for that, to a great extent, runs after fads and fancies, and is not 
really educating. Educators all over the country are waking up to this, 
and there is a decided reaction in the latter. We need only maintain our 
policy of old-fashioned high school work, with educational significance, 
and then we shall accomplish as much more than the public high schools 
as our parochial schools are accomplishing more than the public schools. 


Rev. Ropert SWICKERATH, S. J.: Two arguments have struck me as 
especially forceful, the one that relatively few children avail themselves of 
the opportunities for a higher education and that it would be unfair to 
tax the Catholic people at large for the support of such schools. The other 
was the objection raised against shortening the elementary course, so as 
to enable the pupils to enter the secondary schools at an earlier age. This 
would be a decided weakening of the general course of education in favor 
of the higher opportunities of the few. The rule for the majority would 
be modelled according to the special needs of the minority. Allusion has 
been made to the schools of France and Germany where pupils enter the 
secondary schools much earlier than in this country. This is true; in 
Germany, for instance, they enter the classical schools when ten or eleven 
years old. The study of Latin is begun at that age, French in the next 
year and Greek in the third year; all the other branches, mathematics, 
etc., dre arranged according to a system specially organized for the pur- 
pose of fitting those branches in with the teaching of the classical lan- 
guages. The whole educational machinery of this country makes it im- 
possible to begin the study of Latin at so early an age, but there should 
be no difficulty to have things arranged so that it could be done, let us say, 
at the age of twelve. In that case, however, changes would have to be 
made in the secondary schools with regard to teaching English, mathe- 
matics, etc. I cannot help thinking that some of the remarks made are 
apt to lead to a misunderstanding, especially the use of the term “secondary 
education.” There is a- different meaning attached to this term in this 
country and in Europe. In this country it means the “high school” or its 
equivalent. Not so in Europe. In recommending an expansion of sec- 
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ondary schools frequent allusions were made to the German Gymnasium 
and the French Lycée. Now both the Gymnasium and the Lycée are much 
mofe than the American high school. They are much more like the old 
Catholic colleges of this country, comprising the high school grades and 
the college proper, or at least the greater part of it. Thus the Gymnasium 
is a nine years’ classical course, with the addition of mathematics, natural 
sciences, modern languages, history, and in many places an elementary 
course of philosophy (philosophical propaedeutics). Now such a school 
can certainly not be called merely a “secondary school” in the American 
acceptation of the term. The difference arises from the fact that in this 
country we have a division of our schools into four classes; elementary, 
high school, college and university proper, whereas in most European 
countries there is a division into three kinds: elementary, secondary, and 
university, and secondary schools on the European continent are equivalent 
to our high school and part of the college. Our Catholic colleges, at least 
those which really deserve this name, are very much like those European 
secondary schools, but are much more than the American secondary or 
high schools. If this distinction of terms is not kept in mind, great con- 
fusion may be caused, and injustice may be done to Catholic colleges by 
ranking them merely among the “secondary” schools. The real question 
before the meeting is whether Catholic high schools are to be multiplied. 
There are, at present, many difficulties in the way of establishing such 
schools. Are they to be entirely separated from other schools, like the 
Catholic high school in Philadelphia, and like the American high schools 
in general? In many places, in fact in all except the largest towns, it will 
be difficult to maintain such separate and independent schools. It seems 
to be implied, then, that in other places they should be connected with 
existing schools, should form the top of the parochial schools. I do not 
wish to emphasize the fact that in very many cases it would not be easy 
to get the teachers fitted for the higher kind of teaching required in these 
schools; we all know that sometimes it is difficult enough to have efficient 
teachers for the upper classes of our parochial schools. But there is another 
difficulty. If the high school is to be coordinated with any other school the 
coordination with the parochial school seems not to be a natural one. 
It is a general complaint in this country that there is too much mixing of 
systems and schools; too much university in the college, too much college 
in the high school, too much high school in the public school. Would the 
addition of high schools to the parochial schools not introduce a rather 
strange mixture of systems? I call it strange, because. if there is to be a 
coordination, it is more natural to coordinate the high school with the 
college than with the parochial school. For I suppose that at least in many 
of these high schools Latin is to be taught. Now the study of the classical 
languages is continued and completed in the college, but there is nothing 
of it in the parochial school. There is, therefore, in the subject matter, 
and not less in the methods, a greater similarity between the secondary 
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school and the college, than between the secondary and the parochial 
school. This system of coordinating the high school with the college, is in 
reality that followed in the Continental schools, for instance, in the 
schools mentioned, the German Gymnasium and the French Lycée. It 
may be added that this coordination represents the tradition of Catholic 
colleges. Of course, from this it does not follow that this tradition must 
forever be kept inviolate in this country. On the other hand, is there, at 
present, sufficient reason to abandon it, and to adopt the American system 
of entirely separating the secondary school from the college? The separa- 
tion consequent to difference of subject matter exists any way in the 
Catholic colleges. Furthermore, although this complete separation is the 
American system, it is admitted by all educators that American education 
is, in many of its aspects, as yet in an experimental stage. Is there a 
necessity for us to imitate this experiment? Surely, the Catholic colleges, 
which combine the secondary with the college course have not been with- 
out success in the past. At any rate, before definite resolutions are passed 
on this important subject, there is need of a great deal of further delibera- 
tion. 


Very Rev. Jas. A. Burns, C. S. C.: As a member of the committee 
which had something to do with the planning of the work of this meeting, 
I may say that, although the trend of the discussion has not tended towards 
a thorough threshing out of the subject, still the results have been good, 


and they will be helpful for determining the work of the committee next 


year. 

There are two very significant facts I have noticed in connection with 
this Catholic high school movement. One is, that the movement is going 
on, and that it is steadily gaining in strength and momentum. It has 
become so strong that I do not believe it could be much impeded by any 
pressure that could be brought to bear upon it by this Association or any 
other organization. The cry is going up from both pastors and people for 
Catholic high schools, and the movement is bound to go on. The simple 
statement that we have at present over 200 high schools, to say nothing of 
high school grades attached to parish schools, shows how big our secondary 
school system has become. Such being the case, it is high time to bring 
this growing high school movement into touch with the Association. We 
want to direct it, we want to shelter it from non-Catholic educational 
influences, and the only way we can do this is to bring the high school and 
the college together. 

The other fact I refer to is this, that a certain feeling of distrust which 
was noticed formerly in respect to the high school movement has dis- 
appeared. It was feared that the Catholic high school would interfere 
with the high school department of the college, and there was much dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of that. It is seen now, I think, that the 
Catholic high school does not mean necessarily the disappearance of the 
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secondary department of the college; it does not mean the establishment 
of a rival institution, but of an institution which is going to be of very 
great service to the college and which will serve as a feeder to it. 

These two facts are of very great importance, it seems to me, and should 
give much satisfaction. The discussion this evening will be of value if it 
does no more than lead up to another discussion of the question next year, 
which may be shaped, perhaps, towards a more practical and fruitful con- 
clusion. 
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THE VALUE OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN RELATION TO THE LAW AND 
CIVIC LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY 


WILLIAM G. MC KECHNIE, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS. 


Paper read at a general meeting held under the auspices of the College 
Department, Wednesday evening, July 12. 


The subject of Catholic ethics as applied to law and civic life 
in general is so vast and comprehensive, that I shall consider it 
only in relation to the law and civic life of the country in which 
we live and trace in brief outline the influence of Catholic ethical 
principles in the founding and upbuilding of the nation. “Law,” 
says Saint Thomas, “‘is a rule dictated by reason, the aim of which 
is the public good, and promulgated by him who has the care of 
society.” Therefore, the civic life of the community is shaped 
and molded by the laws of the land which either protect or 
undermine the principles of human liberty. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for the-citizen in a republic like ours first to understand the 
fundamental principles of human liberty, and then to bend his 
every energy in promulgating and protecting them. In the gov- 
ernment of society, the state is not the absolute master of the in- 
dividual who has a right to exist prior to the state and to exercise 
the rights of personal liberty, and he forfeits these rights only 
when he abuses his liberty to the injury of his fellowmen or of 
himself. It is an elementary principle also that the state has no 
right to interfere in matters of faith and morals over which the 
Church reserves jurisdiction; again the family possesses certain 
inalienable rights apart from the state. To wield authority over 
the child during minority, and to care for his education and 
training, are rights which belong primarily to the parent, and to 
deprive the parent of these rights, so long as he exercises them 
for the physical, mental and moral welfare of the child and for 
the true betterment of society, is to act outside the sphere of state 
authority. 

All good citizens are therefore in conscience bound to oppose 
all those who would make the state the one supreme authority in 
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society, whether they consist of those who would make the Church 
a mere department of the state, as the present rulers of the French 
republic are attempting to do, or of the socialists who refuse to 
admit and emphatically deny the existence of any independent 
inalienable rights, either in Church or family. And further it is 
the duty of the state to see that every man is let live who has not 
forfeited his right to live, and to see to it that the law in its pro- 
mulgation and enforcement is but the adaptation of the golden 
rule, and not the instrument of class legislation, making for the 
oppression of the masses. It may further be said that a state is 
Christian when its laws and general policy are founded upon 
Christian morality, and cooperate with religion in maintaining the 
sanctity of the home, and the inalienable rights of man. Reason 
teaches us also that society is not the result of voluntary agree- 
ment, as Hobbes, Rousseau and their followers assert, but exists by 
force of nature and consequently by the command of God, Him- 
self ; and as society is absolutely necessary to man, so the authority 
needed for its preservation is conferred upon society and springs 
from the same omnipotent source. True liberty, therefore, is de- 
rived from the alliance of social protection with individual rights, 
but with as little centralization of state authority, and-as little 
abridgment of those rights as is consistent with stable government 
and the free exercise of the Golden Rule. 

If the world is to-day capable of understanding, assimilating 
and maintaining political liberty, it is due to the long and event- 
ful growth of civilization under the fostering care and protection 
of Christianity, which has saved to the world the classic and philo- 
sophic lore of the ancients, beaten back the Moslem and barbarian 
from modern Europe, and civilized a pagan world. The Church 
by her example and her teaching and by a moral and intellectual 
evolution, wonderful and gigantic in its scope, has prepared the 
world for modern ideas of democracy and political liberty. To- 
day the Christian world alone has solved the problem of political 
freedom which nowhere else exists, and the mental growth of 
civilization is wreathed and entwined with man’s well-being and 
woman’s exaltation. Time will not permit me to elaborate this 
theme. I will, therefore, turn for illustration to the great princi- 
ples of the common law of England, and trace in brief outline the 
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inspiting influence of Christianity upon its history and growth, 
then iouch briefly upon the influence of that same common law 
upon the political life and institutions of our own republic and re- 
call the debt which the American republic owes to Christianity in 
the centuries that preceded her. I would carry you back to the 
time when Christianity first secured a permanent foothold in Eng- 
land when St. Augustine, the Venerable Bede and Caedmon were 
its precursors. 

lt was during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries that Eng- 
land under the fostering influence of Christian teaching under- 
went a wonderful material transformation culminating in the wise 
lawgiver, Alfred the Great, who revised her laws, reorganized 
her institutions, founded schools at Oxford and elsewhere, and 
laid the foundation of English greatness. Christianity had now 
permeated the whole field of English law and precedent. We find 
Edward the Confessor devoting himself entirely to his people’s 
welfare, restoring the dominion of the land, and enforcing the 
laws and customs of his great predecessor, Alfred. The entire 
administration of law had gradually from his time forward passed 
under the control of the Church. All the ancient superstitions and 
relics of pagan ideas were gradually eradicated. 

Over two hundred years before the time of William the Con- 
queror, we find existing a class of lawyers, known as Masters in 
Chancery, all well trained in the jurisprudence of the times, and 
all of them in holy orders. St. Swithin filled the office of Chancel- 
lor or Keeper of the Great Seal, and was the greatest judge of his 
time as well as prelate of the Church. Before the days of William 
the Conqueror the great body of the English common law, illu- 
mined and purified by the influence of Christian democtacy, had 
become rooted in the hearts of the common people. Those who 
tell us that the Catholic Church is at war with the spirit of 
freedom need only to study the lives of Alfred and of Edward the 
Confessor, and meet their own refutation. I would carry you 
forward to the time when a Norman Knight fought and won the 
battle of Hastings, and left his rival, Harold, dead upon the field. 
A change in the policy of England’s king now began. William 
did not dare at first to interfere too deeply in the ancient laws and 
liberties of England, but he did, however, appoint Maurice, a 
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Norman priest, and afterwards Bishop of London, to the office 
of Chancellor or Keeper of the Great Seal, and Maurice was both 
judge and bishop. Justice and law both divine and human con- 
tinued to be dispensed by Maurice and the clerical lawyers of his 
time. There was another great court of almost equal impor- 
tance as the courts of the Chancellor, and that was the court of the 
Chief Justice, or Justiciar, an office which is to-day second in dig- 
n'ty only to that of the Lord Chancellor. 

In the year 1080, A. D., Geoffrey, Bishop of Constance, pre- 
sided over this court. Judges up to this time and even up to the 
reign of Edward I, were entirely selected from the clergy, and all 
judicial knowledge had been the monopoly of the clergy, who long 
after the time of Edward I continued exclusively to cultivate a 
knowledge of the Civil law; and yet a school of laymen had been 
gradually forming, versed in the common or municipal law, and 
forming societies known as Inns of Court. From this body Ed- 
ward appointed his Chief Justice, Ralph de Hengham, who was 
made a Canon of St. Paul’s in order to overcome the popular 
prejudice in favor of clerical judges, that no man could become a 
good advocate who was not also a priest. The occasional appoint- 
ment of laymen to the office of Chief Justice was not extended to 
the selection of Chancellors until the time of Edward III, who ap- 
pointed one in the year 1340 A. D., but afterwards returned to the 
ranks of the clergy upon the next vacancy. Laymen were from 
time to time appointed -Chancellors after this, until the reign of 
Henry VIII, when the office was confined to laymen who did not 
always adorn it. r 

Contrast for example with some of the coarse and vulgar ap- 
pointees after the time of Henry VIII,—the brave and gentle 
Thomas a Becket, Lord High Chancellor in the reign of Henry II, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, in his defense of the freedom of 
the Church from the encroachments of the King. After his con- 
troversy with his King, Becket had retired to France, and here 
upon French soil he was to hold his last interview with Henry 
who besought him to return to England. When he left France, 
he uttered these mournful words: “Necessity obliges me in the 
lowly state to which I am reduced to revisit my afflicted Church. 
I go, Sir, with your permission perhaps to perish for its security 
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unless you protect me. But whether I live, whatever may befall 
me, may the blessing of God fall upon you and your children.” 
Before the end of the passing year, Henry in the presence of his 
knights and retainers, cried out: “Of the cowards who eat my 
bread, is there not one who will free me from this turbulent 
priest?” Four Norman knights at once set out upon this sacrile- 
gious errand. To their threats Becket calmly made answer: “In 
vain you menace me. If all the swords of England were brand- 
ished over my head, your terrors would not move me. Foot to 
foot you would find me fighting the battle of the Lord.” Passing 
into the church he refused to allow the gates to be barred behind 
him. “The temple of God was not to be fortified like a castle.” 
Into the church rushed four mail-clad Norman knights ac- 
companied by twelve companions in armour. ‘Where is the trai- 
tor?” the leader cried. No answer was vouchsafed by the fear- 
less priest. “Where is the archbishop?”’, was the next demand. 
And swift the answer, “I am here the archbishop, but no traitor.” 
“Reginald,” he said, turning toward the leader of the band of 
assassins, “I have granted thee many favors, what is thy object 
now? If you seek my life let that suffice, and I command you in 
the name of God uot to touch one of my people.” He was then 
told that he must absolve certain prelates whom he had excom- 
municated in defense of the rights of the Church much to the 
anger of the King. He refused. “Till they make satisfaction, I 
will not absolve them.” “Then die’, cried one of his murderers, 
striking him on the head. The blow was partly warded off by 
Grim, one of Becket’s devoted priests, who himself received the 
blow on his arm, but such was its force that Thomas a Becket, 
stricken on the crown felt the blood flow down his face. Bow- 
ing his head and joining his hands, Becket calmly said, “In the 
name of Christ and for the defense of His Church, I am ready to 
die.” His murderers desired to accomplish their unholy purpose 
outside of the church, but Becket declined. “I humbly commend 
my spirit to the God who gave it,” were the last words he uttered. 
His assassins left his mutilated body at the foot of the altar, and 
to-day the shrine of Thomas a Becket, lawyer, judge, priest and 
saint, is the most popular and honored in all England. 
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But to return from this digression. It was during the reign 
of the Norman kings and their successors, the Plantagenets, that 
the liberties of England so jealously guarded in the days of Al- 
fred and Edward the Confessor were steadily undermined. After 
the conquest of William the Conqueror, the bishops of England 
were the men who refused to bow in humble submission to the 
subversion of the laws of the land and the ancient customs of 
Alfred and Edward the Confessor, and demanded from him an 
acknowledgment of their ancient liberties. And now occurred in 
the reign of King John the most momentous event in all English 
history, when Archbishop Langton of Canterbury, the bishops 
and Catholic barons of England wrung from King John upon the 
historic field of Runnymede the great charter of their liberties, 
which is regarded even to-day as the bulwark of the English Con- 
stitution, and puts again in concrete form some of the liberties en- 
joyed by the common people under the reigns of Alfred and Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Bracton, the great Catholic law-writer of the 
Chief Justiciar under Henry III, compiled his collection of the 
laws of the land which is considered to-day the great English 
compendium of the common law. 

It was during the reign ot Edward the I, who succeeded Henry 
III, and who is styled the English Justinian, that the common law 
of England reached its highest development. The English speak- 
ing world owes to this wise monarch a debt of gratitude for his 
wonderful work in securing the legal rights of his people and 
framing English liberties for all the ages to come. I unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce the thirteenth century of English development 
the greatest and most momentous in her history, if not of any 
history, because of the great and wonderful influence this period 
was to have hereafter upon the development of English liberty 
wheresoever found, the foundations of this American Republic 
and the extension of popular rights throughout the entire civilized 
world, until to-day the leaven has spread even unto the Turkish 
Empire and other non-Christian peoples. “The English nation,” 
says a learned modern historian, “owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Chancellors who must have framed and revised the statutes which 
are the foundations of our judicial system, who must by explana- 
tion and argument have obtained for them the sanction of Parlia- 
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ment and who must have watched over their construction and 
operation when they first passed into law,” and even Edward J. 
Phelps, the great American lawyer, statesman and diplomatist, in 
speaking of the subject uses this language: “The law is the out- 
come and result of all the great features that give character to it, 
of the principles of national right and justice wrought by sound 
reasoning and long and patient experience into salutary adapta- 
tion to civil conduct and human interests. In the growth of the 
structure that has thus arisen Christianity has been a predominant 
influence. Whatever cavil may be attempted to be raised about 
the religion we profess, its history remains, and the excellence of 
its morality is undisputed. It has been truly declared to be a part 
of the common law; and he has studied to small purpose who has 
not learned how large a part that is. If the world can do without 
Christianity’s: teaching, the world’s law cannot dispense with the 
results of it.” How many of us are there who realize that this 
same common law as it existed at about the time of the Declaration 
of Independence, so far as it is applicable to our situation and con- 
sistent with our constitutions and laws, is still in force in the 
United States? Louisiana, where the Civil and Roman law pre- 
vails, forms, however, an exception. The decisions of English 
courts, where such decisions were rendered prior to the American 
revolution, are, generally speaking, of equal force with the deci- 
sions of our own courts in determining the common law. Eng- 
lish decisions subsequent to that date are valuable and helpful in 
interpreting that law, but they are not authoritative. 

In the light of these statements the connection of our faith with 
free institutions can easily be understood, and the light which they 
shed reveals to the minds of all seekers after truth the real motives 
which actuate Catholics in their devotion to popular rights, and 
places above all suspicion their love for free institutions. “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” Even the principal doctrines 
taught in the Declaration of Independence are lost in the mists 
of antiquity, and fundamental principles of human liberty with 
reference to man’s natural inalienable rights, the purposes and 
limitations of government, and the means necessary for the pro- 
tection and preservation of these rights, have been taught and de- 
fended by the fathers of the Church from St. Clement in the first 
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century to Thomas 4 Becket in the thirteenth, and our present 
reigning Pontiff, Pius the Tenth, in the twentieth century. 
The parallel column is often instructive but always strikingly 


illustrative. 


Read the Declaration of Independence side by side 


with the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, the golden words of 
the Angelic Doctor, and draw your own conclusions upon the doc- 
trines of the Church with reference to law and civil society. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


“When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them 
with another and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the sep- 
arate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among them are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of 
these ends it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it and 
to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes, and 
accordingly all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. 

“But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invari- 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


“You will ask me in the second 
place whether the prince reccives 
this civil legislative power imme- 
diately from God. I reply, it is 
universally admitted that princes 
receive this power from God, but 
at the same time it is maintained 
with more truth that they do not 
receive it directly, but through the 
medium of the people’s consent; 
for all men are naturally equal, 
and there is no natural distinction 
of superiority or infericrity. Since 
nature has net given any individual 
power over another, God has con- 
ferred this power on the commu- 
nity, which, as it may think it 
mcre proper to be ruled by one or 
by many appointed persons, trans- 
fers it to one or to many, that by 
them it may be ruled.” (St. Thom- 
as, Vol. I, II, Ques. 90, Art. 3 and 
2, Compendium of Salamanca.) 
“The kingdom is not made for the 
king, but the king for the king- 
dom; for God has constituted 
kings to rule and govern and to 
secure to everyone the possession 
of his rights. Such is the aim of 
their institution; but if kings, turn- 
ing things to their own profit, 
should act otherwise, they are no 
longer kings, but tyrants.” (De 
Reg. Princ., Chap. 11.) 

“Laws are unjust in two ways: 
Either because they arc opposed to 
the commen weal, or on account of 
their aim, as when a government 
imposes upon its subjects onerous 
laws, not for the common good, 
but for the sake of self-interest or 
ambition; or they may be ‘unjust 
in form, as when the taxes are 
unequally divided among the mul- 
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ably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their duty to throw 
off such government and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future 
security.” 


titide, although in other respects 
tending to the public good. Such 
laws are rather outrages than 
laws.” (St. Th, I, II, Ques. 30, 
Art. 1.) 

“They are praised who deliver 





the people from tyrannical power, 
but this cannot easily be done with- 
out some sedition among the peo- 
ple where one part of the people 
tries to retain the tyrant and the 
other to eject him; therefore sedi- 
tion may be made without sin. 
This is not to excite sedition, but 
to cure it.” (St. Th., II, 2, Ques. 
42, Art. 2 to 3.) 


The war for independence was a sublime struggle for the sacred 
rights and liberties of man, and in their support Magna Charta 
was cited by our forefathers as the great charter of their consti- 
tutional freedom, and the influence of this great work of the 
thirteenth century is the foundation head and primary source of 
our American freedom. It was to maintain these chartered rights 
and liberties which they had received all unconsciously, perhaps, 
as a sacred heritage from their Catholic ancestors at Runnymede, 
that the founders of the Republic fought and won the battle of 
independence. These Catholic principles were enshrined by them 
in that immortal constitution which is the palladium of American - 
liberty. Upon these principles was founded the young nation, ag- 
gressive, bold, defiant, carrying with her flag everywhere the in- 
spiration of free institutions and heralding everywhere the ap- 
proach of an advanced, and, let us hope, an ever advancing civil- 
ization. The welfare of a nation, particularly of a republic, de- 
pends upon the combined virtue and intelligence of its, citizens 
and to the extent that either intelligence or virtue is wanting, the 
republic is in danger; the absence of both inevitably leads to 
Caesarism and despotism. The bribes of Philip of Macedon suf- 
ficed to overthrow the Athenian democracy in spite of the patriot- 
ism of Phocion and the burning eloquence of Demosthenes, be- 
cause Athenian virtue was dead although Athenian intelligence 
still survived. Gibbon says of the expiring Republic of Rome: 
“The provinces weary of the oppressive ministers were willing to 
submit to the authority of a single master.” 
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“In the later years of ancient Rome,” says Forsyth in his “Tria! 
by Jury,” “the corruption of the legal tribunals was notorious 
No reader of Cicero requires to be reminded of this; and it wa 
one of the most efficient causes which led to the downfall of th: 
Republic ; for liberty became valueless when the fountains of jus 
tice were poisoned at their source.” Our great universities to-day 
are teaching pernicious principles. “That is best which is eco 
nomically best.” The doctrine of private property in land when 
upheld is based solely upon the grounds of utility or expediency. 
Socialism, anarchy, communism “are inexpedient,” and, “there- 
fore must not be adopted.” 

“T have heard,” says Bolce in his article in the May Cosmopoli- 
tan, “all the multiplex issues of morality and political economy— 
marriage, divorce, the home, religion, democracy—put through 
merciless processes of examination as if these things were fossils, 
equations or chimeras. There is scholarly repudiation of all sol- 
emn authority. The decalogue is no more sacred than a syllabus. 
Hundreds of professors in universities of high standing are repre- 
sented as teaching some 200,000 students that there are no abso- 
lute evils, that morality is merely a convention, that a change of 
religion is like a change of hats, and notions of right and wrong 
are no more sacred than fashions in dress; that the Declaration of 
Independence is spectacular rhetoric, marriage and democracy 
are both failures. 

The indictment is clear and to the point. “It is absurd,” says 
one professor, “ to suppose that God turned stone-mason and 
chiseled commandments on a rock.” “Formerly,” says Professor 
Patten, of Pennsylvania University, “the best citizen was the good 
Samaritan ; now it is the man who paves, lights, and polices the 
road to Jericho.” What is the result of such teaching? Whither 
will it lead the world if continued? “I know not or care,” says 
the Agnostic ; while the Rationalist turns to human reason for his 
only guide. 

I desire here to confine my criticism of such teaching merely to 
its ultimate effect upon the youth of the country and upon the sta- 
bility of this republic. Destroy these ideals of our youth, take 
away from them their fundamental beliefs in God, liberty, family, 
society and government, and what becomes of the basic principles 
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upon which the foundations of this republic rest? If these were 
the beliefs of Washington, his patriotic generals and followers, 
do you think we would have ever won our independence? It is 
an elementary principle that law cannot rise in its enforcement to 
any higher plane in a republic than the collective will of the ma- 
jority aspire to. There is no form of government more susceptible 
than ours to the danger of such teaching. It is only one step from 
democracy to despotism as the history of the republics of old has 
taught us. Centralization of all power in government is apt to 
follow from such teaching. Nothing is left but the absolute su- 
premacy of the state, and this supremacy must rest not upon right, 
not upon the Golden Rule, but ultimately in its last analysis upon 
the doctrine that might alone makes right. 

And finally says Dr. Johnson, “The more contracted power is, 
the more easily it is overthrown. A country governed by a despot 
is an inverted cone. Government there cannot be so firm as when 
it rests upon a broad basis gradually contracted as the govern- 
ment of Great Britain.” The history of France during the last 
one hundred years is a living example of this truism. During this 
period the government of France has been essentially despotic 
under whatever form, whether that of Directory, Consulship, 
Empire, Restoration, Monarchy of the Barricades, Republic, the 
Army, and again the Republic as it exists to-day. France no 
longer believes in the old fashioned doctrines which underlie the 
foundation of British and American liberties. Hence also results 
the startling paradox says Forsyth, “that the French of all people 
in the world are the most impatient of constitutional control and 
the most servilely submissive to despotic power.” 

On the other hand Catholic ethics teach us in the political view 
of society, that there is an overruling Providence in all things; 
that truth is eternal and immutable and capable of no evolution. 
['xpediency never was and never can be the test of basic principles 
underlying the right of the individual, the sanctity of the home, 
and the ordination by God of civil society. Our faith teaches, and 
has always taught, that man is by nature in possession of free 
will; therefore, freedom is a birthright which he holds in trust 
from his Creator, and is responsible for its right use. The rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are common to all 
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men. God fias created all men equal in regard to these natur: | 
rights ; therefore, no man has the natural right to govern his fc 
lowmen, and under the consent of the collective people who a: 
governed, all political authority in individuals can justly be sai: 
to be derived from God. Any religion which does not uphold ani 
defend the natural rights of man upon sound principles of justic: 
and morality is a delusion and a snare, an enemy to material, men 
tal and spiritual progress. 

What is the higher, nobler and better path to follow, the teachi- 
ings of the modern world with regard to divorce which is sap- 
ping the virtue of all society, or the lessons from the life of Sir 
Thomas More, Christian Lord Chancellor under Henry VIII, lay- 
man, lawyer, judge and martyr, who laid down his life for con- 
science’ sake in upholding the sanctity of marriage and the illegel- 
ity of divorce? The decision cost the Church the entire English 
nation, yet it had to be made as it involved the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Church upon marriage and divorce. The whole 
trouble arose over Henry’s desire to repudiate his lawful wife, 
Catherine, and marry another woman, but Chancellor and Church 
were both against him. Imprisonment, persecution, separation 
from his loved ones, and deprived of his few books in his prison 
cell, threats of death, even, failed to. move the conscience of this 
upright judge. When threatened with death if he resisted the 
King, mark his fearless reply: “Is that all? Why then there is 
no difference between your Grace and me, but that I shall die to- 
day and you to-morrow.” When sentenced to death he thus spoke 
to his judges: “This farther have I only to say, my Lords, that 
like as the blessed apostle, Saint Paul, who was present and con- 
senting to the death of the proto martyr, Saint Stephen, keeping 
their clothes that stoned him to death, any yet they be now twain 
holy saints in Heaven, and there shall continue friends together 
forever. So I verily trust, and shall therefore heartily pray, that 
though your Lordships have been on earth my Judges to condem- 
nation, yet that we may hereafter meet in heaven merrily to- 
gether to our everlasting salvation, and God preserve you all 
especially my sovereign Lord, the King, and grant him faithful 
councillors.” Sir Thomas More was neither priest nor archbishop 
like Thomas a Becket, yet he represents the highest ideal perfec- 
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tion of Christian character, and died a martyr to conscience and 
to Christian principles. 

I have not discussed but indirectly the value of Catholic higher 
education upon the law and the civic life of the community. I 
have preferred to illustrate my theme by history and example, and 
by endeavoring to prove that Catholic ethics as applied to law and 
civil society are absolutely essential to the life of the community, 
and that these principles of Catholic teaching so applied, make 
for the development and preservation of true liberty, and for the 
highest and noblest form of citizenship. I believe the time is com- 
ing when the Republic will turn to her Catholic sons for aid in 
upholding her beloved institutions and laws. It becomes our pa- 
triotic duty to make our Catholic institutions of higher learning 
second to none in the community, and above all to see to it that 
the principles taught therein shall continue to be in the future as 
in the past, as firm in their foundation as the rocks upon New 
England’s granite hills, making for the welfare of religion, home 
and country. 

May the spirit which shall animate our hearts like the spirit of 
Becket and More be that which moved the soul of the great 


French writer to cry out: “If of a thousand who charge in battle, 
but one hundred shall reach the ramparts, then shall I be of that 
hundred. If of that hundred souls but ten live to scale the battle- 
ments, then shall I be of them,—and if of that ten, the fates de- 
cree that but one alone shall survive to mount the parapet and 
plant in God’s golden sunlight the standard of Victory, then, 
then, shall I be that one.” 
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EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 





ARTHUR W. DOLAN, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS. 





Writ together, one would almost infer the latter from the 
former and carry away the idea that character was the child, 
the never-failing result and the constant companion of edu- 
cation. Yet how far from the truth would such an idea be! 
Iam sure that those who remember with love and reverence 
the sturdy forefathers, some of whom are, fortunately, with 
us still, but most of whom have gone before, would resent the 
doctrine that character was formed of education only. The 
memories of the unlettered immigrant of ’49, of his struggles 
against adversity, persecution and famine; of jhis self-denial 
and sacrifices; the memories of his loyalty to his motherland; 
of his patriotic and noble services to the land of his adoption; 
of his devotion to his family; of his undying belief in the 
sacredness of the home; and of his unswerving, luminous, un- 
questioning faith in the Church of Christ, all rise up before 
our minds and tell us that character, no matter how education 
may help to mold it, has its birth, its continuance and its 
permanence in something without which education is as noth- 
ing, and that something the everything, religion. 

And so one more is added to the debts of gratitude which we 
owe to our ancestors of sturdy faith, in that from their lives 
we may deduce that lesson which the history of the world 
and the teachings of our Church impressed upon them, and 
which left them, without letters perhaps, but with strength 
of arm and will, with loyal, loving hearts, with souls of high 
ideals, with faith and its eternal reward; with character. 
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Education, with religion as its first principle; religion which 
teaches the divine origin of all things; which teaches the doc- 
trine that all lawful authority is of divine source; which 
teaches the worship of God, and the love of the right, that 
education may well evolve the high and noble character, and 
we may link religious education and character, steadfast in the 
faith that one will make the other. 

And, when I speak of religious education, I do not mean 
the special education which fits for holy orders, but rather that 
species of education which does not forget the spiritual in a 
mad and senseless quest for things material. 

Thus, with our foundation laid in God, we may proceed to 
consider the other important requisites in the formation of the 
character of our youth, that it may reflect credit upon its 
source, and obtain for its possessor the reward. 

Grouping them all, I should name the requisites as follows: 
The environment of a good home, with its ennobling influence; 
the education of the school which embraces religion; a pre- 
scribed course of studies, and a limitation of the number of 
students to a given teacher. Given faith, good homes, relig- 
ious instruction, education in the fine arts prescribed by men 
of mature years, not selected by children, a class not so large 
that the personal and individual attention so necessary to edu- 
cation will be denied, and a teacher well chosen, and character 
will be the fellow and concomitant of this kind of education. 

And this is the education which the Catholic Church fosters, 
the character education. Its first exercise is one of devotion 
to the living God. Its adherence to a prescribed course of 
studies brings more converts every day from the ranks of men 
who have seen the abuses of elective systems, the latter ad- 
mirable for men of maturity, but too tempting a lure for gay- 
hearted, thoughtless youth. 

Its schools, by good fortune and premeditation, have not yet 
reached that degree of so-called prosperity where its students 
are graduated without more than a bowing acquaintance, 
save with a few of their classmates. Its colleges have not 
yet reached the stage, and please God, never will, where the 
individual attention and personal knowledge of each of his 
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pupils has been lost sight of by a professor and found im- 
practicable by reason of numbers. 

Its system of education goes beyond the classroom, and its 
protecting arm reaches over the threshold, demanding more 
than brains, more than attendance; demanding rectitude of 
life. 

And more in the character of its teachers and guides it sees 
that example does its part in the shaping of the character of 
the pupil. 

A word as to the kind of character and I shall have finished. 
It shall be a “Catholic Character,” in the liberal and in the 
more restricted sense as well. 

Broad in its spirit of tolerance; generous in its breadth of 
vision ; religious in its high ideals; proud in its faith; steadfast 
in its honest convictions, with the confidence of right, not 
with the insolence of conceit; with one code of honor, public 
and private; zealous in its observance of God-given laws; 
patriotic in love of country; free from the arrogance of the 
Pharisee; sparing in condemnation, and always with the pic- 
ture in its mind’s eye of the life of Christ, with its patience 
and humility, and His death upon the cross between two 
thieves teaching the greatest lesson of all—charity. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DUTY 





FRANCIS J. BARNES, M. D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





It is one of the striking characteristics of our time that 
_ every man who can lay claim to a little learning seems to 
think himself called upon to express his views on all the most 
momentous questions of the day. Economics, statecraft, phil- 
osophy and religion are blithely expounded by men whose 
sole qualification for their self-appointed task is a questionable 
facility in writing grammatically. But I suppose there is no 
subject upon which the average American feels better quali- 
fied to deliver an opinion than on the subject of education; 
and, I think I may safely add, there is no subject regarding 
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which his ideas are more indefinite, more vague, more hazy. 
As a people we appear to be deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of education; but if you ask what kind of education we 
should give our children, or what is the main purpose of edu- 
cation, the answer is a perfect babel of confused opinions. 
The general mind has no clear conception of the meaning or 
end of education. And if we turn to those whose experience 
and intelligence would seem to entitle them to some authority 
as guides in educational matters, the reply is scarcely less dis- 
couraging. Half-truths, false doctrines, and empty platitudes 
dressed in clap-trap phrases are solemnly put forth as oracu- 
lar pronouncements; but clearly defined aims, sound basic 
principles—there are none. 

With such architects it is not strange that our public edu- 
cational fabric is a misshapen mass, built without definite pur- 
pose, without solid foundation, without due regard for the 
most vital interests of the individual and the state. Yet we 
are living in an age when a right system of education is of 
paramount importance; because it offers the only efficient 
means of combatting successfully those political and social 
evils which are becoming more formidable day by day and 
which, more than once in the history of the world, have 
wrought the destruction of nations as prosperous and as pow- 
erful as our own. We are living in a democracy; and our 
national prosperity, nay, our very existence as a nation is de- 
pendent upon those moral and intellectual qualities which a 
right system of education alone can produce. 

Since the foundation of our government intellectual en- 
lightenment has been recognized as a necessary condition of 
civil freedom; :nd our great system of public schools owes 
its existence in large measure to that conviction. But, blinded 
by our marvelous national development and goaded on by an 
insatiable desire for material advancement, we have come to 
lay more and more stress on that utilitarian view of education 
which makes the school a workshop for the molding of the 
various parts of our great social machine. Enlightenment, 
in the sense of intellectual development, is being lost sight 
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of and moral:training has long since been stricken from the 
curriculum. 

Now in a democracy like ours a system of education which 
merely fits men and women to be parts of a vast, social, 
wealth-producing machine must, in the very nature of things, 
prove a dismal failure. It fails of the most fundamental ob- 
jects of education—the teaching of the dignity and true end 
of life, and the preparation of youth for the duties of citizen- 
ship in a free commonwealth. Many of our higher institu- 
tions, too, have drifted away from the old ideals and, instead 
of training for citizenship, they are undermining the founda- 
tion principles of all government and are teaching doctrines 
which logically conclude in revolution and anarchy. They 
profess, it is true, to accomplish much in the training of our 
future citizens by the teaching of civics, political economy, 
sociology and finance; but a knowledge of all these things 
(which have to do only with the mechanism of government), 
however important it may be in itself, will never make a 
citizen. A man may be well versed in all these sciences and 
yet, if he is not trained in those things which lie at the founda- 
tion of good citizenship, his knowledge will not fit him to 
exercise the rights and assume the duties which belong to 
every member of a true democracy. 

While not undervaluing knowledge and the trained intelli- 
gence in business, in politics and in social life, we should not 
forget the lesson we have learned from a costly experience— 
that the education of the citizen must aim principally at the 
development of those qualities of character which are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a free government. It should be 
that “complete and generous education” described by Milton, 
“which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war.” It should aim at the development of his intellect and 
his conscience and the discipline of his will that he may see 
his duty clearly and perform it unflinchingly. It should teach 
him respect for authority, self-discipline, self-devotion and 
reverence for high ideals. It should cultivate honor, probity 
and that spirit of unselfishness which impels the true citizen 
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to place the common weal above his own private interests. 
In a word, it should aim to develop and elevate and refine his 
moral nature, else his learning and intelligence will not save 
the state from destruction. 

The moral law, in which originate both the rights and the 
duties of man, is the vital force upon which the existence of 
the state depends. It harmonizes and unifies all the diverse 
elements and activities of national life for the common good. 
Obedience to its dictates results in self-government of the 
individual man and a realization of the true end and purpose 
of existence. Defiance of its mandates results in the degra- 
dation of the individual and in the corruption and ultimate 
ruin of the state. All the evils which confront us to-day, 
whether political or social, have their origin in that single 
source, defiance of the moral law; and all hopes of permanent 
reform built upon efforts which are not along the lines of 
moral education must prove fatuous and disappointing. Im- 
proved political mechanism, increased legal restraints and 
all the panaceas of the political economists merely touch the 
surface. We must reach the springs of moral life, the con- 
science and the will, if we are to effect any deep or lasting 
reform in the social condition of the state; and the only 
agent which can confidently be relied upon to do this is 
religion. 

Religion alone affords the sanction and the reward of vir- 
tuous living. It alone furnishes the motives which impel men 
collectively and individually to rise to the true dignity of 
human life. It alone furnishes those ideals which point to a 
higher existence where justice shall triumph and where pri- 
vation and suffering shall be adequately recompensed. “What 
lightens labor,” says a great French writer, “what sanctifies 
toil, what makes man strong, good, wise, patient, benevolent, 
just, at once humble and great, worthy of intellect, worthy of 
liberty, is to have ever before him the vision of a better world 
shining athwart the darkness of this life.” Those much- 
abused terms, equality and liberty, can never be rightly inter- 
preted except by the light of the gospel of Christ. Social 
discontent can never be subdued except through faith in the 
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doctrine of Christ concerning poverty and riches. Patriotism 
can never be more than the ebullition of sentimentality unless 
men are inspired by that spirit of unselfishness and brotherly 
love which first appeared in the world with the advent of 
Christianity. Philosophy may furnish abstract moral prin- 
ciples which satisfy the demands of pure reason; but, for the 
masses of mankind, practical morality is impossible unless 
motived by the teachings of religion. 

How futile, then, is the attempt to educate our future citi- 
zens to fulfill their social duties, their duties to the community, 
to their families and to themselves, by teaching them that 
moral laws derive their sole force from experiences of' utility. 
Yet that is the kind of education which is vaunted to-day as 
one of the most precious results of the evolution of spiritual 
freedom; and, unfortunately, it is the kind of education which 
is widely relied upon to form that type of sturdy manhood 
which is the only guarantee of our national prosperity. The 
official statistics of crime, the pages of the daily press, a 
casual glance at the moral condition not only of our populous 
cities, but of our rural towns and villages, will reveal to 
you what has been rightly termed its “appalling results ;” and 
our future prospects as a nation would be gloomy indeed, 
were it not for the principle of recovery inherent in human 
society. 

Medical science teaches us that the power of the human 
organism to overcome disease is due to latent energies which 
are only called into activity by the presence of morbific agen- 
cies; and we are told that the ethical organism which we call 
the state is endowed with analogous powers of social regen- 
eration which, when aroused by menacing evils, are sufficient 
to restore it to a condition of vigorous moral health. As the 
ancients put it, the generations of men have been made 
sanabiles. The very greatness of an evil urges its remedy; 
and the only remedy which can reach the source of our morbid 
social condition to-day is religious education. The only hope 
of maintaining the standards of citizenship and social duty 
at their true level lies in molding our future citizens, during 
the. plastic period of childhood and youth, in accordance with 
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the ideal of Christian manhood. Religion must permeate the 
atmosphere of the schoolroom; it must become a vital, ener- 
gizing force in the moral life of the child, if we are to have 
that type of citizen who will look upon his social and political 
rights as a sacred trust, and his social and political duties as 
a sacred obligation. 

Throughout all the Christian ages, the Catholic Church has 
led men onward and upward in the path of progress by the 
light of the gospel of Christ; she has taught them that the 
grace and the beauty and the dignity of life lie in its con- 
formity with the eternal laws of God; and she has protected 
and strengthened and developed the civilization which she 
founded by the combined force of religion and intellectual en- 
lightenment. With the experience of centuries behind her, 
she insists to-day that religion and secular learning must go 
hand in hand in the work of education, if we are to safeguard 
the most vital interests of society; and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of a certain school of modern educators to falsify the 
records of the past, history bears eloquent testimony to the 
wisdom of her educational policy. Let us hope that this great 
country of ours, great in achievement, great in the prospect 
of a still more glorious future, will harken to the voice of the 
august teacher of Christendom and secure the blessings of a 
true democracy for the generations yet to come by freely 
giving to every child the advantages of a Christian educa- 
tion. The Church and the home should supplement and re- 
enforce the work of the school; but the school, which con- 
trols by far the greater part of the child’s active mental life, 
is the one source to which we must look for that moral and 
intellectual enlightenment, that loftiness of purpose and that 
loyalty to duty which should characterize the American citi- 
zen, and which religious education, and religious education 
alone, can produce, 
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EDUCATION AND RESPECT FOR LAW 





JOSEPH C. PELLETIER, ESQ., BOSTON, MASS. 





According to the teaching of the Church, God has estab- 
lished on earth three distinct powers, the spiritual, the pa- 
ternal, and the civil. 

Each is intended to attain a separate end and has its own 
sphere of action, but all three should work in harmony as a 
part of the scheme laid down for the working out of man’s 
happiness here and hereafter. 

Law has been defined in its most general and comprehensive 
sense as a rule of action. And so it is that each of these 
three powers has its laws or rules of action. The spiritual 
power has its laws ordained by God Himself to the end that 
the soul of man may be saved. The paternal laws look to the 
life and happiness and the education of the: child and individual 
‘and are confined to the family. The civil laws are framed to 
protect and promote the temporal welfare of individuals and 
families, to safeguard society. 

A sluggish mental assent to the established order of things, 
to God-given law and to that enacted by man means in- 
differentism, which bespeaks failure when the crisis comes and 
holds men and peoples below the mediocre in achievement 
both moral and material. 

It is strange how often outward form and shallow habit are 
accepted as realities. 

Patriotism does not consist in waving the flag and the loud 
boasting of a perfect form of government. In its essentials, 
patriotism is rather a consistent reverence and respect for duly 
constituted civil authority, for law and order. Obedience is 
the child of love and respect; it is the devotion of service. 

As children of this mighty Republic, we are at once law 
makers and subject to the laws so made. By our suffrages we 
elect those who are to guide the ship of state and we remain 
subject to them in their administration of the affairs of govern. 
ment. 
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All laws should look to man and manhood and regard the 
citizen as the creature of God and not of the state, with free 
will, but bound by the laws of truth and justice. 

That man’s rights come from God is an elementary principle 
and yet there is danger in a republic that men may come to 
regard the laws as their own creation and those placed in posi- 
tions of authority as the creatures of their votes rather than 
the instrumentalities of an authority which comes from on 
high. 

Where all men have equal rights to participate in govern- 
ment they are prone to look lightly on the laws made by them- 
selves or their neighbors. The law seems to lose its majesty 
by nearness of view and its evasion is likely to become a 
trifling matter if only detection can be avoided. 

“What is liberty without virtue and order?” says Burke. 
“Liberty is a great and enlarged virtue and not a sordid, sel- 
fish and illiberal vice.” True, indeed, liberty without order 
and virtue becomes license, and license is the gateway to 
crime. 

We are confronted daily by shocking evidences of increas- 
ing lawlessness and dishonesty, private and public; and mur- 
der, suicide and divorce stalk boldly abroad and would consort 
with virtue and decency. The administration of government 
grows so corrupt that thoughtful men feel called upon to 
make a determined effort to awaken the civic conscience of 
the people, to bring home to all the people a sense of their re- 
sponsibility as citizens and a realization of their duty to the 
State. 

Reform is the order of the day. It seeks its end by ex- 
posing to public view the violations of the law and crimes 
against citizenship, in the hope that the horror of it all may 
stimulate the virtue of the people. When all is uncovered it 
must needs write down its finding as lack of respect for the 
law. Further than this it cannot go and the task seems al- 
most hopeless as the realization comes home that underneath 
and behind a pure government must be a virtuous people. To 
teach virtue without religion has been the effort of the last 
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fifty years, but failure is being recorded in letters most in 
delible, as history writes our story of the passing days. 

In a republic as there is less restraint from without ther 
must be stronger discipline from within. Conscience must be 
sensitized and the will trained. As the laws are framed by 
the people for the people, there must be order and virtue, or 
failure is the end. Because the officials of our government 
are constantly changing, there must be an abiding sense of 
the sacredness of laws as essential to the preservation of our 
political institutions, else all is lost. 

As the learned Bishop England said in his eloquent and 
memorable address delivered before Congress in 1826, “It is 
the duty of each good member of society to concur in its 
(the duly constituted civil authority’s) support; and he who 
would resist its proper authority, would, in this case, resist 
the ordinances of the God of peace and of order, and as the 
Apostle says, would purchase damnation for himself.” 

The virtue which must possess and actuate the citizen and 
out of which alone can arise a true sense of order can come 
only from a knowledge of his dependence upon God and the 
acknowledgment of His laws and His Church—and this is 
religion—man’s duty to God, the homage which he owes his 
Creator. 

Irreverence, with its progeny of socialism, anarchy, divorce 
and other civic and moral disorders, follows most naturally 
and inevitably upon the denial of the existence of God or 
lack of positive belief in Him and the consequent failure to 
know one’s duty to God, to country, and to fellow man. 

“Where,” says Washington, “is the security for property or 
for life if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are administered in the courts of justice.” 

Ruthless disregard of the solemn promises publicly made to 
the people and faithlessness to the oath of office, by men in 
public position, are characteristics all too common and by 
their example such men are scandalizing their neighbors and 
holding out false ideals to the young, more pernicious in their 
effect than the teaching of false doctrines. 
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In courts of justice, particularly, are we struck by the seem- 
ing disregard of so-called honest men for the sacred oath. 
Men in the jury box—in the exercise of the most solemn duty 
and privilege of citizenship—daily insult the Holy Name and 
duly constituted civil authority and citizenship itself by dis- 
regarding their bounden duty and voting according to pride 
or prejudice. Witnesses in the courts of law insult the 
majesty of their God and the law of the land by wilfully 
speaking untruths, or concealing the truth. These outrages 
on God, on man and government are becoming so frequent 
as to cause men to wonder where it all will end. 

Statesmen and publicists, economists and philosophers are 
all busy to find the cause and apply the remedy to these vital 
disorders in civic life. Able men and students of public af- 
fairs are groping about in the darkness of materialism to find 
a cure for these ills in the body politic. They cannot find the 
remedy, they cannot frame the law because they have ignored 
the warnings of our fathers; they have forgotten the downfall 
of pagan Greece and Rome; they have failed to catch the les- 
son, that God is the beginning and the end. 

Few men have understood the form and plan of our republic 
better than De Tocqueville, who said: “Where virtue and 
reason prevail, the most popular form of government may 
exist without danger; where religion does not rule, it is use- 
less to proclaim religious doctrine. You may talk of the people 
and their majesty, but where there is no respect for God can 
there be much for man? You may talk of the supremacy of 
the ballot, respect for order, denounce riot, secession—unless 
religion is the first link—all is vain.” 

We believe that religious education is not only good for the 
individual, but necessary; that it is not only of benefit to the 
state, but essential to its welfare. 

As Catholics we believe in Catholic education because the 
Church has spoken, because reason compels, because citizen- 
ship demands. 

The system of education which ignores the cry of the soul: 
“What and why am I?” and leaves the question to be solved 
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by the child as best he may, cannot hope to produce men of 
virtue, men of obedience, men who know their whole duty. 

In vain is the effort made to frame a code of honor which 
shall supplant the Ten Commandments. Futile is the attempt 
to substitute individual opinion for the tradition and teach- 
ings of one true Church; to set up the tribunal of private 
judgment in place of the infallible pronouncements of Christ’s 
Vicar upon earth. 

The Gospel, “the law book of the nations,” has been sub- 
mitted to the higher criticism, so-called, and its supernatural 
eternal depths have not answered to the test of finite man 
and lo! the last vestige of authority has gone from among 
them! 

And yet for all these vital disorders of men and state, we, as 
Catholics, know the remedy; the fathers wrote its name in un- 
mistakable characters and that name is—Religion. 

We have the religion of form all about us. The induction 
into public office of the people’s choice; the daily opening of 
the sessions of the law-making bodies of the land; the com- 
mencement of the terms of the courts of law—all are by law 
or reverent custom made the occasion for religious, if not 
Christian observance in the prayer of the minister of religion. 
The chaplains in army and navy, in prison and poor house, 
supported by the state, are examples of the unwitting hom- 
age of government to religion. But all these are largely mere 
matters of form in our day, relics of a past which held religion 
in highest veneration and constantly acknowledged the fu- 
tility of man’s efforts unaided by divine assistance. 

Real education, that education which this Congress stands 
for, inculcates reverence for the divine law from the earliest 
days of reason. It teaches religion not as an ancient form of 
traditional propriety, but as the duty of obedience to authority, 
divine and governmental, ecclesiastical and civil. It teaches 
that the divine law is the source of all authority, and stands 
firm for the sacredness of all duly constituted civil authority 
by referring it to its great source and principle, God Himself. 
“For there is no power but from God and those that are, are 
ordained of God.” 
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“Thou shalt” and “thou shalt not” are familiar injunctions 
to the Catholic ear from the youngest days, and obedience and 
duty mean for the Catholic love and respect. 

Respect for the law as inculcated by Catholic education must 
mean men in public life who are impressed by the God-given 
authority of their public station; men in private life who 
realize that in their part in the affairs of state conscience 
must rule and the law stand supreme. 

We need, our country needs, the system of education that 
will produce men of virtue, men who know their full duty, 
and knowing dare perform it; who know their God and their 
faith and knowing, give to His service their best and their all. 

Such men are the protection of society, more precious far 
than golden treasure and the serried hosts of armed men, 
for they live the life of peace, of hope, of progress to better 
things; they bring virtue and order to the state that its days 
may be long and its achievements blessed. 











COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 13, 1909, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order in Boston College by the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., of Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis. The Rev. President requested the Secre- 
tary, Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., to open the exercises with 
prayer. The Rev. President named the Rev. E. M. Carey assist- 
ant secretary. Father Moulinier in his opening remarks wel- 
comed the delegates and explained the section work. He named 
two commtttees as follows: 


Committee on Resolutions: Rev. C. B. Macksey, S. J., Chair- 
man; Very Rev. F. J. Green, O. S. A.; Very Rev. E. J. 
Walsh, C. M.; Rev. Patrick O’Brien, A. M.; Rev. D. Kaib, 
©. 3. 2. 


Committee on Nominations: Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. 
C., Chairman; Rev. E. F. X. McSweeney, D. D.; Rev. 
Thos. J. McCluskey, S. J.; Rev. Joseph Hickey, O. S. A.; 
Rev. B. J. O’Reilly, S. M.; Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahony, C. 
S. V.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. D. 
J. McHugh, C. M.; Brother Maurice; Brother James. 


It was moved and seconded that the institutions of the College 
Department, pay the annual fee in advance, and that the Secretary 
General be requested to send at the regular time, bills for the fee 
of the past year and for the year in advance. Carried. A formal 
motion that two more sections be established, one in English and 
one in Christian Doctrine, was laid on the table indefinitely. 

A paper on “TInter-Collegiate Good-Fellowship” was read by 
Very Rev. Vincent Huber, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s College, 
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Beatty, Pa. After a very interesting: discussion of the paper by 
the Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. Pr. and Rev. E. Carey, C. 
M., and the report of sections, the Department adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, July 14th, 1909, 9:30 A. M. 

A general meeting of the Department was held. A paper on 
“Coordination of Colleges to Seminaries” was read by Rev. Edw. 
I. X. McSweeney, D. D., of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg, Md. A discussion followed by Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, 
LL. D., President of St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Ia., and Very 
Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A., President of St. Thomas’ College, 
Villanova, Pa. 

A second paper was read on “The Value of Strict System in the 
Management of Studies,” by Rev. Charles B. Macksey, S. J. A 
discussion followed by Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C. and 
Rev. Patrick O’Brien, A. M. The meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuurspay, July 15th, 1909, 9:30 A. M. 

Business session. Reports of the Latin, Science, History, 
Modern Languages and Greek and Philosophy Sections were 
heard. Remarks were made by the President. A motion was 
made and carried to permit sections to select their own subjects 
and elect officers. Motion was made and carried, that provision 
be made in the next official program of this department for a 
session of delegates interested in the special needs of the women’s 
colleges. Names proposed for this department: Sister M. 
Pauline, President, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. 
J., and Sister M. Samuel, St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

The election of officers followed, with the Very Rev. L. A. De- 
lurey, O. S. A., presiding. The Secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for the following members nominated by the committee : 


President—Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J. 
Vice-President—Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. 
Secretary—Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D. 
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Members of General Executive Board—Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D. 


Standing Committee—Rev. E. Carey, C. M.; Rev. John A. Van 
Heertum, O. Pr.; Very Rev. Vincent Huber, O. S. B.; 
Very Rev. Aug. Seifert, C. PP. S.; Very Rev. J. P. O’Ma- 
hony, C.S. V.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M.; Rev. M. 
Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. Patrick O’Brien, A. M.; 
Brother Maurice, F. S. C.; Brother Norbert, Xav. 


Regarding the length of the term of office to be held by the 
officers of the College Department, a matter left to the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Nominations, the Committee submitted 
the following recommendation: The president and vice-president 
are not to hold office for more than two consecutive years. The 
secretary is to hold office for three years, and it shall be his duty to 
carry on the correspondence necessary to a final arrangement of 
the annual program of the College Department of the Catholic 
Educational Association. This recommendation was adopted. 

A paper on “The Affiliation and Accrediting of Catholic High 
Schools and Academies to Catholic Colleges or Universities,” was 
read by Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana. The discussion of this paper was led by the Rev. Bernard 
O’Reilly, S. M. 

The chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, Father Mack- 
sey, presented the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That we congratulate the Catholic colleges upon 
the manifest change of educational opinion in the United 
States towards a return to the canons of sound scholarship 
and culture based upon the study of the Latin and Greek 
classics. 

Resolved, That we condemn as unsound the assumption 
that denominational training does not make for the best 
type of scholarship and citizenship in our land, 

Resolved, That we condemn the principle of academic lib- 
erty, so-called, whenever and wherever it contradicts the 
fundamental principles of natural morality or Christian 
belief. 
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Resolved, That the completion of a college course should 
not work to the disadvantage of a student applying for en- 
trance to the seminary. 

Resolved, ‘That we approve every effort towards a more 
intimate, mutual acquaintance and union among Catholic 
colleges. 

Resolved, That the uniform adoption of the restored Ro- 
man pronunciation of Latin be recommended for classroom 
use. 


The resolutions were adopted as read. The meeting then ad- 
journed., 


D. M. GorMAN, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


INTER-COLLEGIATE GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 





VERY REV. VINCENT HUBER, O. S. B., ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE, 
BEATTY, PA. 





As the reading of papers has been limited to thirty minutes 
each, the writer has taken for granted several principles by 
which we are all guided in our work of education. They are: 

1. That we realize the noble character and great impor- 
tance of our work. True educators are the principal factors 
in the civilization, culture and progress of the human race. 
The Catholic teacher is preeminently the educator. He teaches 
not only for time, but also for eternity. He never loses sight 
of the spiritual welfare of his pupil. Beyond and above all 
that other educators may accomplish, he instills into the mind 
of his pupil the revealed truths of supernatural religion, and 
implants into his heart the principles of correct morals. He 
molds the character of his pupil according to the ideals shown 
to man by the greatest of all teachers—Jesus Christ. With 
one index finger he may point to the book, or to the black- 
board; but with the other, he evermore points heavenward. 
In the religious training which he imparts he is not tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, but follows an infallible 
guide to whom alone the Savior of the world has committed 
the authoritative teaching of the religion which He has estab- 
lished on earth. As Catholic instructors we are foremost 
amongst those of whom St. Chrysostom expresses his admira- 
tion in these words: “Quid majus quam animis moderari, 
quam adolescentulorum fingere mores? Omni certe pictore, 
omni certe statuario, caeterisque hujusmodi omnibus excel- 
lentiorem hunc duco qui juvenum animos fingere non ignorat.” 
(In cap. 18 Matt.) 
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2. That we are engaged in work not primarily for worldly 
gain, whether it be lucre, fame, or glory. Teaching is our 
life-work. The classroom is our workshop. Many are 
agreeably bound to it by religious obedience. They realize 
that if they fail to garner treasures of eternal worth in their 
principal daily occupation, they will have little else deserving 
of an everlasting reward. Some are not religious, but 
their attainments and labors would command a much greater 
remuneration in the commercial or professional field than they 
receive in the college. No, we do not expect much reward 
here. We are all poor, and will remain such. There are no 
millionaires employed in our colleges. Nearly all of us spend 
our lives in retirement from the world. There are only a few 
whose names are ever mentioned outside of very restricted 
circles. We neither crave nor receive the recognition or ap- 
plause of the world for our work, but we do expect a heavenly 
reward which is promised in the words of the prophet: “They 
that are learned shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that instruct many to justice, as stars for all 
eternity.” (Dan., 12, 3.) 

3. That we are not selfish. We are neither envious of the 
success of others, nor jealous of our own. We endeavor to do 
all the good we can, and sincerely rejoice at the good effected 
by others. And, indeed, we are not rivals in the chilling 
sense of the word; we are co-laborers in a grand cause. The 
glory of God, the welfare of the Church, the betterment of 
society, and our own sanctification, are our predominant aims. 
We erect magnificent buildings, we develop our teachers, we 
perfect our systems and methods, not to belittle smaller in- 
stitutions, not to crush them out of existence, not to monopo- 
lize the field of Catholic collegiate education, but to place our- 
selves in a position where we can do more effective work, 
widen the field of our usefulness without encroaching upon 
the rights of others, and benefit all other colleges by creating 
and stimulating a more general appreciation of the advan- 
tages of a thorough collegiate training. The attendance at 
our present colleges will be larger, and there will be a de- 
mand for additional colleges, when the Catholic public fully 
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realizes that we impart an education and training superior to 
that of any other institutions of learning. 

From these three postulates we may rightfully deduce that 
there should exist the most cordial feelings and most friendly 
relations among our Catholic colleges, and that they should 
be mutually helpful and courteous towards one another. This 
is what the writer understands by the term “inter-collegiate 
good-fellowship.” There is no body of men better fitted for 
intimate relationship and fellowship than that engaged in the 
field of higher Catholic education. They are all men of re- 
finement and culture; they all have the same noble ends in 
view; they are all animated by the same principles deeply 
rooted in a divine religion; they are all energetically devoted 
to their work. They should be thoroughly organized and 
constitute one solid phalanx to advance the interests of Church 
and State; to form the best of Catholics and the best of citi- 
zens, and to speak out boldly against all aberrations of un- 
restrained and misguided minds. 

Does such good-fellowship exist among our Catholic col- 
leges? Ina negative way it certainly does. They do one an- 
other no intentional harm; they do not speak ill of one an- 
other. In a positive way much has been accomplished 
at our annual meetings during the last ten years. At least 
a few of our representative educators have met; they have 
become acquainted; they have exchanged views; they have 
discussed practical college topics—in a word, they have been 
drawn closer together, and have largely profited by their ac- 
quaintanceship. Previous to these meetings Catholic colleges 
had been marvelously distant towards one another. They 
had courteously exchanged catalogues, but that was the limit 
of their social intercourse. But even these meetings have not 
succeeded in establishing a general feeling of cordiality among 
our colleges. The representation has not been sufficiently 
large, the time of our meetings has been too short and too 
strenuous to permit us to form a general and enduring ac- 
quaintance. Moreover, we have met outside of our field of 
operations; we have not seen one another at work; we have 
not visited the workshops themselves. Hence we are greatly 
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estranged from one another, and our meetings have not pro- 
duced all those practical results that had been fondly hoped 
for. Our isolation remains too marked. There remain many 
differences among us, some of which ought to be eliminated. 

Our curriculum may be substantially the same, but there are 
too many minor divergences. Some of our text-books would 
be discarded if we knew where to find better ones. Our rules 
of discipline may be too lax, or over strict. Our daily class 
schedules may be too exacting, or the reverse, to bring about 
the best results. Our system of giving reports may not be 
objectively the best, and may be unintelligible to those who 
are not familiar with it. Our association with the students 
may be too free, or too frigid. Our insistence upon religious 
exercises may be so stringent as to invite a reaction when 
students leave our colleges. Naturally, all colleges think they 
have the best in all the things enumerated and in all other de- 
tails of college life that might be mentioned. If they realized 
that they had not the best they would adopt something better. 

But where there are so many discrepancies in important 
points, it is not possible that each college has all that which is 
objectively the most desirable. In fact, it would be presump- 
tuous on the part of any college to maintain that it alone 
has reached the acme of perfection in all details. Yet we te- 
naciously cling to many little things in our own systems and 
methods that are antiquated and worse than useless, and seem- 
ingly fail to notice that there are other colleges from whom 
we could learn some things. The truth is that we are not 
familiar with the minuter workings of other colleges. Many, 
perhaps most of us, have never spent an hour in any other 
institution than our own. We look cursorily over the cata- 
logues of other colleges, and that is the sum total of our ac- 
quaintance with their work. The Queen of Saba was herself 
a wise woman. She heard of the wisdom and greatness of 
Solomon, and determined upon paying him a visit. “And 
when she was come to Solomon, she proposed to him all that 
was in her heart. And Solomon explained to her all that she 
proposed; and there was not anything that he did not make 
clear unto her. And when she had seen these things, to wit, 
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the wisdom of Solomon, and the house which he had bui:t 
* * * she said to the king: The word is true which | 
heard in my country of thy virtues and wisdom. I did noi 
believe them that told it, until I came, and my eyes had seen, 
and I had proved that scarce one-half of thy wisdom had been 
told me: thou hast exceeded the same with thy virtues.” 
(II Paralip. 9, 1-6.) Surely that queen carried away many 
good ideas with a determination of putting them into effect 
in her own country, and we can not reasonably doubt but thai 
entire Saba profited much from the visit of her queen to King 
Solomon. 

It lies in the nature of man to learn from others and to take 
advantage of their experiences and experiments. When some 
good railroad device has been successfully tried and finally 
adopted by one company, others will send their experts to 
examine and study it. These experts will make their report, 
and, if the report is favorable, the same device will be in- 
stalled by these other companies, if it is not covered by a 
patent. The same is true in thousands of other things. Now, 
the Catholic colleges of this country have been tardy in learn- 
ing from one another. There has been extremely little inter- 
course among them, and hence they stand as isolated units, 
instead of being component parts of a large, compact body. 
In union there is strength is an adage of-which they have 
been much too oblivious. Let them, therefore, come together, 
and mutually strengthen one another. There is no selfish- 
ness in them; their educational devices are not patented. 
Each is willing to give the best it has to any other, and to 
accept with thanks from any other that which is better than 
its own. In this way all weak points, wheresoever found, 
will be strengthened. Even the strongest and best regulated 
college will be benefited. The founder of a great religious 
order requires the superior to consult the entire community 
in matters of great importance, and gives as his reason that it 
is often to the younger that the Lord revealeth what is best. 

Now, how shall our colleges become better acquainted? 
How shall they draw advantages from, and mutually help 
one 2uocher? The study of catalogues is not sufficient. The 
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annual meetings of our Educational Association, though pro- 
ductive of much good, ‘are not sufficient. What shall we do? 


The writer’s answer is: Let us visit one another. Let us do as 
the Queen of Saba did—see for ourselves. We read of some 
sublime scenery, but the description does not satisfy us; it 
merely calls forth in us a desire of viewing the scenery our- 
selves. We read a description of a battleship. If we are at 
all interested in such ships we are not content with a descrip- 
tion, no matter how excellent it may be—we want to examine 
the ship and, if possible, see it in action. So if we want to 
become thoroughly acquainted with other colleges, their ex- 
terior and interior, their systems and methods, etc-—we want 
to see them and study them. Inter-collegiate visits, then, in 
the humble opinion of the writer, are one of the most effective 
means of establishing a thorough acquaintance and friendly 
good-fellowship between our Catholic colleges. 

Assuming that such visits will be very beneficial let us ask: 
When should such visits be made? During the school year by 
all means. The proper time to visit a mill or factory is when 
it is in full operation—when the workmen are there, and when 
the visitor can follow the raw material through the various 
processes until it becomes the finished product: During va- 
cation our colleges are shut down; operations are suspended ; 
the students are away, the professors are absent—it is the 
house-cleaning time. No, when the college machinery is well 
oiled and is in normal motion, that is the time for the visits. 

Who should be the visitors? Of course, the entire faculty 
could not migrate to some other college and spend several 
days away from home. But that is not required. One visitor 
will suffice. He should bea representative man at his own 
college—president, prefect of studies or of discipline, or one 
of the more prominent professors. He should be a man of 
great discretion abroad and of much influence at home. 

What should be the objects of these visits? To observe and to 
learn. The visitor should carry with him the conviction that 
his own college has not reached the heights of perfection in 
all things; that there is room for improvement at home. 
Hence he comes with the sole purpose of gaining information 
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that may become conducive to the betterment of the college 
which he represents. 

How should the visitor be received and treated? He should be 
received with all possible cordiality, and be made to feel per- 
fectly at home. In so far as it is possible, he should be taken 
into the community during his stay. He need not be wined 
and dined; the frugal repasts of the community will suffice. 
He should have entire freedom to observe all that is going on 
in the college. He should be permitted to associate freely 
with the professors. He should be accommodated with any 
text-book he may choose to examine. A schedule of the order 
of the day should be on his desk or table. In a word, no in- 
formation concerning college matters should be withheld from 
him. All his questions should be fully and candidly answered. 
His position is a delicate one and would become unbearable 
if he had reason to suspect that he was not entirely welcome. 
He is not a spy, not a censor, not a fault-seeker, not a school 
inspector in the usual sense of the word—he has come to 
learn. His very presence is a compliment to the institution 
which he ‘is visiting. He has selected it because he expects 
to gain much useful information there. Hence the very visit 
is a prima facie assurance of friendship and esteem. 

How should the visitor spend his time? In a general way it 
may be said that he should keep his eyes open and learn all 
he can. In this he may be assisted very materially by some 
“cicerone” courteously assigned to him when needed. He will 
view the immediate surroundings of the college—the groves, 
lawns, paths and shaded walks. Our surroundings are not 
always as attractive as they might be, and he may catch a 
practical idea to carry home in his creel. He will also in- 
spect the campus—a most important adjunct and asset of the 
college. The pumping station, the reservoirs, the light plant, 
the machine shops—any of these may furnish him with a prac- 
tical conception so valuable as to generously reimburse him 
for the time and money spent in making the visit. 

In the college work proper, religion holds the foremost 
place. He will therefore pay special attention to the religious 
aspect. of the institution. He will spend a very profitable 
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hour or two with the reverend chaplain, and learn from him 
the means and methods employed in developing a strong re- 
ligious character in the students—how frequently they ap- 
proach the sacraments, because required to do so by the regu- 
lations of the college; how many receive Holy Communion 
at shorter intervals of their own choosing; what religious 
associations exist and how they are managed; what privi- 
leges, if any, the members enjoy; whether the students attend 
Mass daily ; whether they say their morning and night prayers 
in common; what religious supervision is exercised over stu- 
dents occupying private rooms. A thousand and one other 
little questions will suggest themselves. He will then seek 
an interview with one of the teachers of Christian Doctrine 
and learn from him what set of catechisms is in use; why it has 
been selected in preference to all others; what special features 
characterize the teaching of catechism in the college; whether 
the answers to questions must be given verbatim or quoad 
sensum only. Should he be invited to spend an hour in the 
classroom whilst this branch is being taught, he will accept 
with cheerful alacrity. 

The visitor may next desire to study the methods of 
examinations. He will be referred to the prefect of studies. 
He will have many questions to ask. How are the 
matriculation examinations conducted? What is the de- 
termining standard? Are they written, or oral, or both? 
Is there a fixed list of questions for all aspirants to a certain 
class? Are diplomas or certificates from other colleges or 
high schools accepted in lieu of an examination? Are they 
accepted from all colleges and high schools, and if not, 
what is the line of demarcation? Are the examinations 
made before a board of professors specially appointed for that 
purpose, or do the class professors pass judgment upon the 
fitness of candidates? How are the quarterly examinations 
held? Who determines the matter, the prefect of studies or 
the professors? Are these examinations written, or oral, or 
both? What advantage is offered by the method employed? 
Does the prefect of studies personally superintend the work 
in the classroom? Does he visit the classrooms and, if so, 
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what are his functions there? What about the final ex- 
aminations? When are they held, and how much time is 
allotted to them? Do they cover all branches, or only the 
more important ones? Who pass upon the examination 
papers? The visitor will also minutely inform himself as to 
the requirements for. the various degrees, and may request the 
privilege of reading a few of:the examination papers for whicli 
degrees. were conferred. He will also study the system oi 
giving reports. Unfortunately, there is no uniformity in this 
matter in our Catholic colleges. Many reports are given ii 
a code which requires a key for its decipherment. Many 
other things of importance will he learn from an experienced 
and communicative prefect of studies, and, if the visitor holds 
the same office in his own college, an interchange of views 
will be mutually beneficial. The writer remembers with pleas- 
ure and gratitude what a mine of information was uncovered 
to himself and some other members of our standing committee 
some months ago during the two hours spent in the office of 
the efficient and courteous prefect of studies in the George- 
town University. 

The visitor may observe that the discipline of the college 
is exceptionally good. The students are natty in appearance; 
they are kind and- gentlemanly towards one another; 
they are respectful and deferential to their superiors and 
professors. Very good! Let him have an interview with the 
prefect of discipline and learn from him what special means 
and methods have been employed in bringing about the happy 
condition he has observed. Again he will have many questions 
to ask. To what extent are students put upon their honor? 
Are there special lectures on politeness and etiquette? What 
supervision is exercised over the correspondence of students? 
What violations of rules of discipline incur expulsion? Are 
students expelled from any other college admitted? 

If the visitor be the president or rector of his college, he will 
spend some profitable time with the incumbent of the same 
office. If he be a professor, he will study the conditions rela- 
tive to the branches which he teaches at home. 
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During his stay he may make careful memoranda of the 
commendable features of college life that he may observe. If 
he has noticed any defects or shortcomings, he may, on re- 
quest, speak frankly of them to the proper officials of the col- 
lege and by doing so materially benefit the institution which he 
is visiting. But after his departure he may not breathe one 
word of censure without losing all claim to the appellation of 
“gentleman,” for by doing so he would flagrantly abuse and 
betray the candor and confidence reposed in him. 

What shall the visitor do on his return home? He will write out 
a detailed report of all the commendable things he has seen 
and heard. A professors’ meeting will be called to hear his re- 
port and to consider practical points suggested by the sante. 
Thus the entire faculty will reap the fruits of his visit. It is 
not likely that any such visit will remain barren of good re- 
sults. Like the men sent by Moses to view the land of Canaan 
the returning visitor will be able to exhibit the magnificent 
grapes, pomegranates and figs grown in distant lands. 

It will not be necessary to visit many colleges. Most of our 
institutions are conducted by religious orders or congregations, 
and the schools of each order or congregation are, for obvious 
reasons, more or less stereotype. A thorough acquaintance 
with one college conducted by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus will supply us with a fair knowledge of all, and the same 
is true of colleges in charge of the Augustinians, the Bene- 
dictines, or of any other order or congregation. 

The visits advocated in this paper need not occasion any 
disturbance. The college visited should not swerve from 
its daily routine. But in order that the visits may be con- 
centrated upon certain periods, this body might designate 
two weeks, one in each half of the scholastic year, as 
“visiting weeks.” : 

Let, then, our Catholic colleges court a more intimate 
acquaintance. Let them exchange visits and become mu- 
tually helpful. Let neighboring colleges especially, re- 
ciprocally extend and accept invitations to the celebration 
of gala days which are not wanting in any institution. (An 
Inter-collegiate Lecture Bureau would produce splendid re- 
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sults.) Let a feeling of deep friendship be engendered and 
maintained among them. Let them punctiliously observe 
the manifest requirements of mutual comity and courtesy. 
Let the world know and understand that the Catholic col- 
leges of this country stand together as one great, organized 
body, firmly united by the bonds of the most cordial inter- 
collegiate good-fellowship. 


DISCUSSION. 


Very Rev. Joun A.-~-Van Heertum, O. Pr.: I am sure all here are 
grateful to the speaker for his splendid lesson. I, at least, can assure him 
I have learned a great deal. These visits will go far to secure uniformity 
of teaching and management; they will also bring us in touch with what 
is best in our institutions.. It is well for us all to work towards coordina- 
tion; we should all endeavor to promote our common welfare and interests. 

A matter that might be mentioned in the discussion of this paper is that 
of receiving students expelled from other institutions. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a student must be dismissed from one institution, and still it 
might be well for other institutions to take such a boy. There are, on the 
other hand, occasions where the cause of expulsion might not permit the 
acceptance of a boy anywhere else, and in all such cases there ought to 
be an understanding aniong those in authority. 

The question of soliciting for students is a peculiar one, and in some 
districts a critical one. We lose nothing by maintaining at all times in this 
matter a befitting sense of dignity. Would it not be advisable to have 
among our Catholic colleges and our academies and high schools a review 
or journal devoted to college interests? It seems to me there is a very 
desirable field here, and we should have many readers not only among 
professors, but among the students and alumni of our various institutions 
of learning. I offer this as a suggestion which I think would be a great 
strengthening force. It would band our institutions together and unite us 
more firmly and thus promote good fellowship. ‘ 

Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M.: Of course we all recognize the high ground 
taken by the writer of this paper—truly Catholic ground. I believe this 
paper has done good, and the reading of it will do good, no matter whether 
a visitor is ever sent from one college to another. 
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CCORDINATION OF COLLEGES TO SEMINARIES 
REV. E, F, X. MC SWEENEY, S. T. D. 


“Deus Scientiarum Dominus.” 
“The Lord is a God of all knowledge.” 
(Douay) 1st Kings, 2, 3. 


Bishop Maes said at the Cincinnati convention, 1908: “If you 
are to teach your seminarians under favorable conditions you will 
have to have some agreement with the colleges whereby the semi- 
narians will be taught Latin more thoroughly during the last two 
or three years of their course.” 

Father Gavisk said: “If you gentlemen of the seminaries agree 
among: yourselves on a certain standard to be demanded of those 
who wish to enter the seminary, would not that prove very satis- 
factory to the colleges?” 

Bishop Dennis O’Connell said: “It seems to me that it 
would be of great value to our educational system if we could 
make the gentlemen of the college department acquainted with 
the views and opinions of the gentlemen of the seminary de- 
partment in regard to this matter of preparation for seminary 
work,” : 

Very Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M., said: “It is surely advisable 
for seminary and college men to come together and discuss a 
workable standard of seminary entrance requirements.” 

Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., said: “It is a question of the 
fitting of the school into the college and the college into the semi- 
nary. We would welcome an opportunity to arrive at some agree- 
ment with the college department to meet this situation.” 

Rey. T. C. O’Reilly, D. D., said: “One thing the colleges 
might do to give the students a better Latin preparation would 
be to teach some class in Latin during the last year or two of 
college, as is done in the seminary.” 

Rev. J. F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., said: “With the cooperation 
of the colleges the standard of examination for entrance into 
the seminary could.gradually be elevated.” 

Dr. Heffron in his excellent paper on the “Four Years’ 
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Course of Theology” seemed to have in view a college such as 
St. Charles’ Preparatory Seminary, Baltimore, or the Cathedral] 
College Diocesan Preparatory Seminary, New York. He takes 
it for granted that study deep and high, not alone in mental 
philosophy, but even in English literature, mathematics and 
physical science is reserved for the seminary. 

The normal Catholic coliege has no such reservation, but keep- 
ing before us the high standard of Lille, Louvain, Heidelberg 
and Oxford, we constantly endeavor to advance until our degrees 
shall be like those of Johns Hopkins not in sound but in reality 
equal to those of Europe. We carry our students through the 
philosophy course, mental and physical, but we do not co- 
ordinate our colleges to the seminary any more than to the 
school of medicine or of law; and in mixed colleges we cannot 
institute a short and special course for clerical aspirants, for 
reasons to be given, and because the lay boys might look down 
on the cloth, and the Church forego the advantages which, in 
the minds of many, come of the association of clerical with 
Catholic lay students. 

St. Charles’, Ellicott City, is a college strictly coordinated to 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; as is Cathedral College, New 
‘York, to St. Joseph’s Dunwoodie. The former according to its 
charter is for the “only purpose” of “educating young men of 
the Catholic persuasion for the ministry of the Gospel.” It claims 
to be “strictly ecclesiastical,’ proposing “to itself no other end 
than ‘that set forth by the Council of Trent and inculcated by 
the Plenary Councils of Baltimore, training boys from the age 
of twelve who give some signs of a vocation, in such branches 
as will be most useful to the future priest.” The excellent 
Cathedral College of New York has like St. Charles’, a six 
years’ course, bringing the student as far as mental philosophy, 
which, with advanced physical science is studied in the Great 
Seminary. Discipline at Cathedral College and at St. Charles’ 
each is such as fits aspirants to the ministry and such only are 
retained. It seems superfluous to talk of coordination here. If 
the boys have the requisite ability and earnestness there is no 
reason why they should not be quite ready for the seminary 
proper, where philosophical studies begin. 
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At the Catholic Congress held some years ago at Fiesole, the 
chairman set forth the platform very briefly but strikingly: “We 
are Catholics: ‘Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, 
_ whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, what- 
soever of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise 
of discipline’-—these we strive after, hold and teach.” The 
words of St. Paul here quoted may be used to set forth the 
spirit and aim of education in the Catholic college, and so far 
there is clearly coordination, correlation, articulation, what- 
ever you please to call it, with the seminary. To be more ex- 
plicit, however, the Catholic college of to-day does not pretend 
to be a preparatory school for the training of clergymen; it is 
catholic, intended for all who desire a liberal education, one im- 
parting the truth that makes men free, free because able to 
choose and take up any one of the liberal professions or other 
avocations. The clergyman’s training should be broader than 
that of the physician, the lawyer or the engineer, for this, that 
he must be all things to all men, able to converse with legis- 
lators, health boards, school boards; not only with them, but 
with builders, miners, soldiers, sailors, etc. It is not outside 
his province to spar with the men in the waist like Father 
Blank, U. S. N., nor to play cards with them in the forecastle 
like Saint Francis Xavier. Every priest must have a_ speak- 
ing acquaintance with every branch of knowledge, human as 
well as divine, for he is the pontiff who bridges over and 
unites and joins in the union of civilization, faith and wor- 
ship, every department of society. Hence far from making 
allowance in mathematics, chemistry, geography or history 
for a young man because “he’s going into the seminary” we 
demand of him model scholarship. He may, as many a lay- 
man does, fail in one of the branches required for the degree 
of bachelor, but if he does, like the layman he is “‘cast.’”’ There 
is no more absurd and suicidal policy than to give him the 
unearned degree. It is an admission that the praise of learn- 
ing has passed from the toga to the braccae, that the priest 
need not be, is not an all around educated man, he who is to 
“teach all nations.” “Labia sacerdotis custodient scientiam,” 
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That laymen teach may be an accident, it is the norma! 
necessary function of the priest. Pride of place, carnal in- 
dulgence, greed of gold are likely to bend the laymen to ma- 
terialistic pursuits, utilitarian studies, narrow investigations, . 
which gradually but surely undermine his physical and moral 
health, strength and character. He is no longer inclined 
nor has he the ability to study law and government, and al- 
lows public affairs to fall into the grasp of venal unprin- 
cipled freebooters and grafters whose power degenerates 
into tyranny, which brings on revolution and general ruin. 
Civilization is dethroned. Who can raise her up again? 
Who is to open churches not alone, but schools once more, 
schools of Christian Doctrine not only, but of housekeeping, 
agriculture, architecture, of chemistry, of botany, of liter- 
ature, of mathematics, languages, omne scibile? Who but 
the priest? Consult history and see if it be not so. Ask 
Esdras, Nehemia, Numa, Benedict, Columbanus, Zumarraga, 
Ignatius, Laval, Harvard. It is evident in India, Egypt, 
Judea, Greece, Rome, as well as in medieval Europe, in New 
England, in Mexico, in Peru, in Paraguay. The priest is 
the enduring teacher, and until quite recently nearly all our 
greatest non-Catholic colleges even had clergymen for presi- 
dents. 

Nay more the priest will be the judge, advocate, ruler 
too of the people, when this periodical shipwreck of all 
the civil order takes place. Like the royal pope in the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire, like the prince bishops in the 
Middle Ages, like the bishops and parish clergy of Ireland 
when the natural representatives and leaders of the people 
were destroyed or had abandoned their trust and place, the 
priest in the future must be ready as he was in the past to 
combine the temporal with the spiritual power, guiding his 
flock as the priest Moses did the people of God through the 
wilderness. 

The necessity of general learning is greater at the pres- 
ent day than ever before and is increasing, for the wide 
spread of schools and the unavoidable presence of the news- 
paper in every hamlet and every house, as well as the rest- 
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less, floating habits of the population and the enterprise of 
wealth-seeking individuals make it necessary for the pastor 
of the remotest settlement to be ready to meet persons of 
more or less education, from every state in the Union, if not 
indeed from every country on the globe. Most of us have 
a pentecostal auditory every time we face the people, and 
even yet, in the large cities equally with the country villages, 
when an address at least, if not a speech is wanted, the 
clergyman is commonly the man, very often the only one 
available and in general demand .and acceptance. 

Vicar General Schrembs, of Grand Rapids, also at Cincin- 
nati, said: “The program laid down by Pius X in his recent 
reform legislation for seminaries in Italy demands that the 
degree of culture imparted in preparatory seminaries be 
equal if not superior to that of purely secular schools. Many 
of the foes of revelation have a wonderful readiness of speech 
and argument about them and they appeal so confidently 
and earnestly to their fellowmen, yes, especially the men, 
that the young priest is disconcerted by his inability to meet 
their arguments, and but too often gives over the attempt 
to counteract their pernicious activity. I suggest a practical 
guidance as to how to deal with men.” So far the Vicar Gen- 
eral. His expression “to deal with men” means _lay- 
men, and is achieved in some measure in certain of our col- 
leges by having besides clergymen, lay professors, steady, 
married, experienced citizens of various races, who in the 
college course teach clerics and lay boys in common. Need- 
less to say that their practical Catholicity also is sometimes 
as forcible in its effect on the students as the preaching and 
example of the priests themselves. 

At the seminary of Capua under Cardinal Capocelatro all 
the boys and youths of that ancient town seeking a liberal 
education are in the same house wearing the cassock, al- 
ways under the same discipline, following the same course. 
When they reach the degree of B. A., those desiring to take 
up other than the clerical profession depart each to his spe- 
cial lyceum, the candidates for the ministry entering on their 
theological studies. Up to three years ago the seminary fol- 
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lowed the traditional plan, but it developing that the lay 
graduates were ill-fitted for the program of the other voca- 
tional institutions, Pius X ordered that the ratio studiorum 
of the seminary be changed and coordinated, correlated and 
articulated to that of the government schools of engineering, 
medicine, law, etc, as Father Schrembs intimated in the pro- 
gram quoted; one reason given by the Pope for his action be- 
ing, lest graduates should be tempted to take up the ecclesiasti- 
cal calling without a vocation. In Belgium, all youths are 
similarly brought up in one and the same college, each on 
graduation taking his separate road to the various professional 
goals, sacred or profane, and nothing is more common, edifying 
or delightful than to witness the reunions of those Flem- 
ish and Walloon collegians, all seated together at the ban- 
quets, each with the others of his own class, prelates, priests, 
doctors, lawyers, statesmen, government officials, soldiers 
and sailors, “omnes vos fratres estis.” They know one an- 
other, they love and respect one another. Each understands 
the manner of thought, argumentation and expression of 
every one else, and sharing one another’s experience and 
wisdom, all work together as one man for the Church of God 
and for the good of their admirable fatherland, “L’Union fait 
la force,” their national motto. This is the college coordi- 
nated to the seminary alike and to the other professional 
schools in such a way as to make the clergyman on the com- 
pletion of his collegiate course to be and to be recognized 
as the equal of his brothers in medicine, law, politics, etc. 
Many or most, if not all, of our own Catholic colleges are 
similarly conducted. 

We admit that there be exceptions and that Curés d’ Ars 
and Father Drumgooles, blessed names, not unfrequently 
arise in the Church and renew the wonders of the Galilean 
fishermen, but they would be the first to decry the lowering 
of the standard of literary and scientific studies for their 
cloth. “Attende tibi et doctrinz,” they would say to their 
brethren, content themselves to take private instruction in 
the Bishop’s house as in olden times. Indeed, the rule is 
that the Catholic teacher, which the priest is, must be of the 
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widest culture. That grand old pagan schoolmaster Quintil- 
lian (De Oratore), quoted by Professor Bennett of Cornell, in 
the Classical Journal, February, 09, would accord scant ap- 
proval to the narrow specializing tendency so strong among 
us at present—making one’s studies merely so many tools 
for the subsequent career of activity contemplated, neglect- 
ing everything that does not seem to contribute immediately 
and directly to that end. “Why,” asked the impatient Philis- 
tines of his time, “why should the prospective orator learn 
geometry? Why learn music? Why learn anything outside 
the strictest limits of his professional calling?’ His answer, 
given in the spirit of his master, Cicero, is that the object is 
is not to train up some mediocre orator, but the best. It 
was an ideal he had before his mind, and to produce such a . 
man the broadest possible training was indispensable. 

Thomas Edison, one of the wizards of our day, writing in 
the Yale News, February 27, seems almost diametrically op- 
posed to Quintillian: 

“What the country needs now is the practical skilled en- 
gineer who is capable of doing anything. In three or four 
hundred years, when the country is settled and, commercial- 
ism is diminished, there will be time for the literary man. 

“For a scientist, four years of academic work seem to me 
to be waste of time, in spite of the fact that college men’s 
minds are better trained and therefore attain further learning 
more easily. 

“T do not mean, however, to depreciate the value of a col- 
lege education too much, for it is undoubtedly a desirable 
foundation for any of the professions, such as law, the min- 
istry, medicine or literature.” 

The renowned discoverer and inventor furnishes, perhaps, 
in himself, a good illustration of the need of a liberal educa- 
tion. Like Dr. Shields’ “Omadhaun” and St. Thomas of Aquin, 
Edison was in the primary school reputed a “colossal block- 
head.” What Mr. Edison seems to ignore is how morality 
is to be preserved and the world governed during the three or 
four hundred years of “trade’s proud empire” and materialism’s 
reign. Certainly aviators, wireless telegraphers and assayers 
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will not furnish a satisfactory substitute for the philosopher, 
the legislator, the statesman and the preacher, whom as weli 
as the literary man he seems to consider needless, if not “un- 
desirable” citizens. 

It will help to substantiate our conviction if we look into 
the origin and evolution of our colleges for boys, of whicii 
there are about a thousand of every sort in the United States. 
The authorities cited speak of non-Catholic institutions prob- 
ably, but much of what they say applies to our two hundred 
also. 

Edward A. Birge, professor at Wisconsin, says in the Ai- 
lantic for February: “The high school, asserting itself as ‘the 
people’s college,’ threatens to absorb a year or two of the 
old-style college’s time and studies, and graduate professional 
schools have reached down to snatch away its students from 
the last year or even two of its course.” (Something like St. 
Mary’s and Dunwoodie reach down into St. Charles’ and 
Cathedral College). “A new type of student,” he continues, 
“has come—seeking and expecting practical results rather than 
culture. In 1869 we did not come to college seeking studies 
which would directly prepare us for our future career—we 
came for the sake of somewhat vague and intangible intel- 
lectual gains, and that still less tangible thing, culture. In 
olden times it had been a professional school, founded (like 
Dr. Heffron’s College) to train godly youths for the Christian 
ministry, and its curriculum and its methods had carried out 
the intention of pious founders and equally pious faculties. 
But ecclesiastical control passed away and likewise the ad- 
justment of teaching to the needs of the ministry; but while 
the college lost its professional purposes, it retained its intel- 
lectual qualities and its ethical tendencies. In it we acquired, 
most of us without becoming conscious of the fact, the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education, the education of a free man in.a 
free state, the education which preparing him for no particu- 
lar calling, fits him for a life of freedom. We caught a glimpse 
of the liberating truth, of that wisdom which makes one not 
wholly alien or ill at ease in the silent society of the leaders 
of the thought and life of all ages, nor out of place in the 
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company of those whose lives to-day are guided by the wisdom 
of the past and inspired by the vision of the future. The life 
was a spiritual life, freed from all considerations both of pro- 
fessionalism and of practicability. It essayed to make the 
soul sensitive to those forces of the invisible world whose 
presence is not readily felt in the hurry and bustle of life. 
Primarily concerning itself with conduct, which after all, is 
as Arnold says, ‘nine-tenths of life,’ it set over against the 
mass of the things of the visible world those ‘unseen things 
which are eternal, considering these in worthy company and 
with worthy examples.’ ” 

Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Professorial 
Board, says in the monthly already named, November, 1908: 
“The College as distinguished from the University is Amer- 
ica’s [he means the United States’] most distinctive educa- 
tional institution—a school which confessedly does not train 
for a profession or a specific calling, but aims at the general 
development of character and intellect, and must relate itself 
to the general system of education.” 

However it be, our, colleges are not intended to prepare 
subjects for the seminary alone, they cannot be, they should 
not be, else all other students will betake themselvs to non- 
Catholic institutions. Those who hold that the law of Trent 
should be carried out in this twentieth century must estab- 
lish petits seminaires like St. Charles’ and Cathedral College 
or St. Gregory’s; those who believe that in our times a train- 
ing partially common with boys preparing for our liberal pro- 
fessions is better for clergymen, will maintain the broadest 
and highest standard of learning, uniting it with that simple, 
solid teaching and practice of piety which “is useful for all 
things,” and forms every boy to fulfill his divine vocation, be 
it what it will. Such is the system that has been followed for 
a century at Mt. St. Mary’s, as well as at Douay, and then at 
Ushaw, Ware, Oscott, Sedgley Park and similar schools in 
England. “Ex fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos.” Priests and 
bishops brought up and living in touch with the laity seem 
to-day better qualified to preserve and to spread the faith. 
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Other non-Catholic writers could be quoted, for the subject 
is now agitated, who, though ignoring the Almighty, all seem 
to agree with us, that the revolution brought about by the 
founding of the Baltimore University and its adoption of Ger- 
man methods carried things to the extreme, that several of 
our great schools have lost their bearings and flounder in the 
mire of materialism, that they must again pay attention to 
the “proper study of mankind,’ which is man, not merely 
radium and electrons. They must build up character, not 
merely sharpen faculties. They must hark back to the hu- 
manities, impart the wisdom of the whole human race in- 
stead of confining themselves to a single phase of its activity. 

They claim, nevertheless, that the new learning has come 
to stay; that physical science and modern languages must be 
recognized not as accidental and inferior, but as essential and 
coordinate branches of the university curriculum, and there- 
fore of the college which is preparatory to it. 

We Catholics admit and adopt these changes, too, as far as 
our means allow, and the Third Plenary Council supposes 
that we do so, for while the subjects it prescribes for clerics 
are principally what might be called professional, they are 
presumed to rest on the solid basis of a broad, general culture, 
the Council commanding studies which some used to con- 
sider totally beside the end of their sacred calling. “The nat- 
ural sciences,” says Father Hogan, “are a comparatively re- 
cent addition to the course of studies in secular as well as in 
clerical schools. A liberal education used to mean simply 
a classical education; that is, a study of the languages, liter-. 
ature and history of the ancient Greeks and Romans, with 
mental philosophy added, mathematics and some smattering 
of physics. Now the natural sciences are part of a liberal 
education and have to hold their place among clerical studies.” 
Truth is, however, that priests and monks have always been 
amongst the foremost cultivators of those branches, and we 
rejoice that they are now insisted upon in the seminary 
course, and the modern tongues as well. 

“Ad naturales scientias quod attinet physicam, (vulgo nat- 
ural philosophy) chimiam, historiam naturalem, geologiam, as- 
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tronomiam, quae nostris temporibus adeo celebrantur, eate- 
nus saltem colendae erunt, ut alumni curriculum emensi non 
sint ignari eorum quae ignorare viro honeste instituto dedecori 
cederet. Praeterea, quum a neotericis sub harum scientiarum 
velamento tot errorum monstra ad labefactanda fidei funda- 
menta in medium proferantur, omnino expedit ut ingeniis 
clericorum adolescentium earumdem scientiarum rudimenta 
inserantur tanquam semina postmodum, errorum efficacius 
refellendorum causa, magisque evolvenda.”—No. 149, 3rd Plen. 
Coun. 

One notices how frequently the Fathers use the word saltem. 
“Let them study at Jeast one modern language,” let them 
learn Greek enough to understand at least the New Testa- 
ment, and so on. For Latin there is no such intimation: 
Latin is to be mastered for speech as well as for writing, but 
English is to be studied with the greatest diligence of all. So 
far the Council. The use of Latin is a practical necessity in 
view of the subsequent study of theology and of the impor- 
tant place which Latin occupies in the intellectual and devo- 
tional life of the priest, but even for the layman its study is 
as good mental training as a course of logic—‘but to convey 
the full and true meaning of things to the minds of the aver- 
age student in our country we must use the vernacular” (says 
Father Hogan, p. 71) “not only, but must make the young 
men familiar with the modern systems of philosophic thought 
so that they may be fitted to take part in modern intellectual 
conflicts. Men’s minds are ever moving,” continues the Sul- 
pician teacher, “and it is simply wonderful what little hold 
certain arguments have on one generation which to the pre- 
ceding generation seemed unanswerable—nothing is more hu- 
miliating than to see apologists struggling with difficulties 
they only imperfectly understand, failing to see what is really 
strong in them, hesitating and confused in their replies, or 
striving to make up by bluster for their inability to meet them 
directly. 

“The proper study of mankind is man,’ says the philos- 
opher-poet, but still more is it after God the proper study of 
the priest. Without the knowledge of human nature a priest 


‘ . 
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may be a great metaphysician or a great scholar, but he is of 
little use as a shepherd of souls. He can neither preach nor 
counsel nor caution with effect.” (Hogan.) In the Catholic 
general college he has great field for acquiring this essential 
knowledge. His mind is being strengthened by the disci- 
pline of accurate systematic teaching, sharpened by discus- 
sion, broadened by various forms of knowledge, his imagina- 
tion and his taste refined by contact with the most beautiful 
conceptions of ancient and modern literature—especially when 
studied in company with candidates for all the professions. 

“The Catholic college is a link between the parish school 
and the university,” said Father R. J. Meyer, S. J., at the 
Milwaukee convention, 1907. At St. Joseph’s College, Du- 
buque, as Father Gorman tells us in his paper read at Mil- 
waukee, 1907, “the course of study is primarily designed for 
those who wish to become priests, but has been found 
most suitable for young men aspiring to the other learned 
professions,” and these latter often develop a vocation on 
account of the environment and influence of clerical asso- 
ciates. Mt. St. Mary’s, Maryland, was founded to train 
boys for the ministry, but abandoned that exclusive design 
not long after its founding in 1808. However, it is true that 
owing to the spirit of discipline, seclusion, study and piety, 
as well as many other contributing causes, we send forth a 
large percentage of clergymen. In the years 1898-1908, out 
of our 150 graduates, 103 became priests or have entered 
on the theological course. 

Our direct object is to educate Catholic gentlemen with- 
out any regard to the manner of life they will take up; never- 
theless, like Dubuque, the Mountain develops clerical voca- 
tions in youths who had no idea of the ministry on coming 
to us. 

When this is verified and they being now young men in 
zge, desire it, we admit such subjects to the cassock and the 
discipline of the seminary department of our institution, but 
they still follow until graduation the same classes with the 
other youths, while submitting to the special discipline and 
following the spiritual exercises proper to their holy calling. 
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For the reasons given we cannot shorten their curriculum. 
They do not, however, at the Mountain compete for prizes 
with the lay boys, and possibly their course might be length- 
ened and they receive extra instruction, say in Latin, and thus 
a certain amount of coordination to the professional studies of 
the ministry be introduced. As to the practicability of this 
it rests with the various collége faculties to decide. There 
are difficulties; for instance, many boys do not opt for the 
seminary till after graduation. For myself, while having no 
authority to enter into any agreement, I think the dictum 
of the Bishop of Covington will bear repetition: “If you are to 
teach seminarians under favorable conditions you will have to 
have some agreement with the colleges whereby the seminarians 
will be taught Latin more thoroughly during the last two or 
three years of their course,” and this, again, must be so arranged 
as not to intérfere with the mandate of Pius X, that the graduate 
of the normal Catholic college be ready to enter the special course 
of any of the liberal professions. 

It may come to pass, too, that, as colleges are beginning 
to differentiate the so-called “Scientific” Course from the 


Classical, they will introduce a preparatory divinity course, like- 
wise ordered, however, so that as Pius X desires, the degree of 
general culture therein imparted shall be equal, if not superior, 
to that of the other courses. 


DISCUSSION. 


Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D.: You will all agree with me in this 
that Dr. McSweeney has given us an excellent and comprehensive paper on 
the coordination of colleges to seminaries. 

In discussing this able paper I have no intention or desire to assume the 
office of critic. On the contrary, I say amen to practically every sentence. 
It is my purpose only to add a word of emphasis in behalf of the so-called 
mixed college—an institution having four years academic and four years 
collegiate work. A college accepting not only candidates for the seminary, 
but also students aspiring to the learned professions or wishing simply to 
complete the full academic course and receive the diploma, the collegiate 
department including a two years course in philosophy, the natural sciences, 
the languages, sacred scripture, English and vocal culture. 

I have in mind such an institution. Let it serve as a concrete example to 
convey my thought. Its course seems to coordinate satisfactorily with 
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seminary requirements. For thirty years it has sent its clerical graduates 
to the leading seminaries of the States, Canada and Europe. The relations 
and results have been in every case satisfactory. 

This system has several advantages. First, the association of clerical 
with young men preparing for the professions is profitable. It gives them 
knowledge and experience of practical life in the business and professional 
world. The American priests must have such information. To my mind 
it is far better to have it before than after ordination. 

Again, association of the clerical with the lay students in college courses 
is often the means of developing priestly vocations that. otherwise would 
be lost. For the environment, the order of exercises, are strong factors 
to promote and foster the clerical calling, and in many instances this 
tendency develops when the classical course has been completed and the 
student is pursuing his philosophical studies. Now, such vocations would 
often be lost were the student required to discontinue on completion of his 
classical course, as he probably would not have the courage or strength of 
purpose to put on the cassock and to enter a seminary and take up the 
study of philosophy. I want to say that there are many young men of that 
disposition in. our age and country. I was indeed pleased to hear our 
Reverend President emphasize the great need that there is at present for 
a strong philosophical training for our young men; not only our clerical 
young men, but our laymen. For you will agree with me that the great 
aim of Catholic education must be not only to save the faith, but to provide 
as well for its effective propagation. For if our young men are to occupy 
the position that they should, it is absolutely necessary that they should 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded of taking a course of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Hence, there is a twofold gain, the one in possible voca- 
tions, so needed at the present time throughout the great Northwest, and 
the other the excellent advantage afforded the professional young man, the 
Catholic lay student, to receive a good course in sound philosophy and 
English, together with the natural sciences. Or, he will do as many are 
doing to-day—seek such advantages in colleges and universities wherein his 
holy faith is endangered and too often entirely lost. I need not tell you 
that there is a crying need to-day for an educated Catholic laity—men who 
may be leaders and directors of thought. Well has Dr. McSweeney stated, 
in his valuable paper, “The proper study of mankind is man,” and how 
“to deal with men” means laymen. This condition is fostered and the 
relation strengthened in the courses followed in our mixed colleges. 

As a concluding word I might add that I fully agree with those who 
advocate in his paper a more accurate and practical study of Latin during 
the last two years of the college work. This is what actually takes place 
in the college indicated, by means of class conversation, recitation and 
philosophical disputations, conducted at stated times by the members of 
the class and under the direction of the professor in charge. This gives 
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the student the opportunity not only to express his thoughts in Latin, but 
to think accurately in the Latin language. 


Very Rev. L. A. Deturey, O. S. A.: Mr. Chairman, it is a happy omen 
for education at large, and especially for our theological seminaries, 
that a discussion of the coordination of colleges to seminaries takes place 
at this annual conference and receives the proper treating of the pro- 
fession. To myself, personally, it is a special pleasure to follow Dr. 
McSweeney and to discuss his excellent paper, and to have heard from his 
lips words and comments which I feel are to make for progress both for 
the colleges as well as for the seminaries. Except in a few small semi- 
naries, it would seem to me that the Catholic colleges in the United States 
are determined to give a full and complete collegiate course that will com-. 
pare favorably with any other influential non-Catholic college in the land. 
These colleges have learned by experience that they can no longer arrange 
their curriculum in such a manner without taking cognizance of those 
students who intend to receive a seminary course in the future. The whole 
trend of the modern mind and the evolution of educational life demand 
that a complete course be given in college in accordance with the spirit and 
demands of the times. In other words, I fully agree with Dr. McSweeney 
that we require the Catholic college to be a preparatory school for the 
training of clergymen. Unless the future candidate for theology is to be 
as well educated as professional men in other branches of learning—that 
the future priest, he who is to serve at the altar, should have the 
broadest possible education and the most liberal preparation before he 
leaves the seminary—admits of no dispute. In that respect I am certainly 
in accord with the paper which we all took pleasure in hearing. For us 
Catholics this should be a matter of the first concern. An absolute dis- 
cipline of the mind with some theology attached to it can hardly claim to 
be an education without the formation of that broad culture such as we 
would like to find in the priest of God, and such as is necessary for him 
to be possessed of in order that he may be all things to all men, and that’ 
he may draw men unto himself instead of alienating them from him. The 
best schools of law and of medicine in the United States have adopted or 
are preparing to adopt the rule of not admitting students before they have 
finished a complete college course. Is it fair and just that the priest 
should be made an exception in this respect, and that the candidate for 
the seminary should be allowed to enter upon the study of theology not 
as well equipped as the lawyer or the physician? Moreover, the con- 
dition of the laity at the present time makes it imperative upon the 
Church not to send out men who are not in every respect able to cope 
with the laity by having just as broad and general an education as the 
layman. I think the majority of us agree with Dr. McSweeney in one 
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matter, that is, the full college course should be required at the hands 
of any student who seeks admission into the seminary. 

To what extent a discussion at this time in this assembly may prove 
effective, I am not able to say. That matter is altogether in the hands 
of the hierarchy. If the bishops of the country are satisfied to adopt 
students of other dioceses who do not bring with them a college diploma 
well earned, college presidents and college faculties cannot do any- 
thing in the matter. The only thing that remains for us to do is to 
show no favor to a student while at college upon the plea that he is to 
become a priest. We can inculcate in him a high appreciation of his 
future calling which will make him see the advisability of taking a full 
and complete college course for his entering the seminary. 


Rey. T. J. McCruskey, S. J.: I would wish to-express agreement with 
what has been said, and I beg leave to add a word to the remarks of the 
reverend doctor. 

It seems to me that those called to be secular priests should have a 
liberal and perfect education before they enter upon their special studies. 
Their education should not be deficient in any point. They are to be the 
leaders of men. Furthermore, the example of those, who have a vocation 
to the priesthood, has a very beneficial effect on the other students, and if 
there is anything that is needed in our Catholic colleges, it is this up- 
lifting effect. The more perfect their education is in every way, the 
better for those receiving it, not only in regard to mental culture, but also 
in the moral result. 

I recognize the work done by ‘some of our preparatory ecclesiastical col- 
leges. Years ago they were a necessity; they are a necessity no longer. 
They were instituted to form candidates for the priesthood, when there 
were no other colleges to form them. Now we have a splendid array of 
Catholic colleges, and those called to the priesthood will be better pre- 
pared for their work by receiving an education, which they can get in our 
first class Catholic colleges. Many of our best priests and many of our 
distinguished bishops have been so educated. It is a great benefit to the 
country at large, and a great benefit to those who are educated with them, 
that they have the example of these distinguished men during their 
student days. Any one who is so weak as to lose his vocation for the 
priesthood by being educated in a Catholic college, which is no petit 
seminaire, must have a very weak vocation and a very weak character. 
It seems to me it would be better for the priesthood that such should fail 
rather than live to give scandal, which must come as a result of their 
weakness of character. 
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OFFICE SYSTEM IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STUDIES 


REV. CHARLES B. MACKSEY, S. J., GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A statement of the genesis of this paper will best define its 
scope. Your executive committee held its meeting last fall 
at Georgetown University. Your president, when showing 
the committee about the buildings, brought them to my office 
and asked me to exhibit the impedimenta of the same, which 
I cheerfully did. The committee then withdrew to their coun- 
cil chamber and unanimously assigned me to do for the con- 
ference what I had just done for them. I am effectually cured 
of the vanity of exhibiting my office. 

Your president worded the topic of this paper “The Peda- 
gogical Value of System in the Management of Studies in our 
Colleges.” Needless to say I am not going to read a paper 
on the value of system. That speaks for itself. I am going 
to try to do what once I did for the committee, to wit, run 
through the details of office devices in use in Georgetown. 
These are no creation of mine. I found them all there, when 
I first entered the office, and if my successor were to ask me 
to outline to him what they are, this would be my answer: 

First renew your time-cards for the incoming students. The 
time-card has four columns, one for each class, five squares in 
each column, corresponding to the five class hours of the day, 
and in each square is the name of the topic or topics taught 
in that hour, and the days of the week on which they are so 
taught. Each student receives one of these cards. Next re- 
new your bdok cards. Here there is a separate card for each 
class, containing the name of every book to be used in that 
class, with the name of the editor, publisher and the list 
price. Each student receives one of these cards. 

Then prepare typewritten class lists for all your teachers 
of all the students of the past year entitled to be in the class 
for the coming year. The teacher will mark absentees ac- 
cording to that list for the first few days, when you will issue 
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him a cancellation list of those students who have not re- 
turned. Have for each teacher also a private mark book ruled 
according to the common type of such books. In this he will 
keep the marks for daily recitations and written work. 

Now for your new students. First have a printed or mime- 
ographed set of examination papers ready, not only for en- 
trance examinations, but in all the classes to test students with 
doubtful claims for advanced standing. Thus armed you 
await the advent of the new boy. When he first appears he 
is met by an assistant who presents him with an entrance 
blank to be filled out by himself. This blank calls for his 
name, date of birth, home address, name, place and grade of 
his last school, his letters of honorable dismissal, his certifica- 
tion of studies made, and the list of such studies, including 
the number of years devoted to each branch, the number of 
hours per week, the authors studied and the amount of matter 
covered in each. When the student is then presented to you, 
you have before you most of the information you desire from 
him. Then you fill out the office registration blank, 
which calls for the name of the student, date of birth, home 
address, name of parent or guardian, business address of the 
same, date of entrance, whether a day scholar or boarder, the 
three classes to which you will assign him,- namely, his prin- 
cipal class, his mathematics class and his class in modern 
languages or natural science as his grading calls for. His 
grading will be determined by your estimate of the amount 
of your prescribed ground he has covered (at Georgetown the 
studies are all prescribed), that estimate being based on the 
value experience will teach you to attribute to his certifica- 
tion supplemented by examinations, either partial or total, for 
which you will turn him over to an instructor who has been 
supplied with the requisite examination papers. This office 
registration blank is finally marked with the date on which 
it was made out. 

From this blank two file cards are later to be filled out. 
One of these called the class-list card, calle for his name, 
the principal class to which he has been assigned, his home 
address, his guardian’s name and address, whether a day 
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scholar or boarder, and date of entrance; and contains a space 
for future entry of date of withdrawal; the other card, known 
as the general list card, records his name, town and state, 
birth, principal class, mathematics class, modern language 
or natural science class, as the case may be, any special class 
arrangement and again whether a day scholar or boarder. 
On the withdrawal of a student another file card is filled out 
from these two, a past-student card, registering his name, 
address, date of birth, entrance and withdrawal, whether day 
scholar or boarder, his last classes and his standing in each 
at date of withdrawal. From this any subsequent demand 
for a certificate may be met. 

These for your files. ‘For the student, his classes once de- 
termined, you fill out his registration card, containing his 
name, the date of registration, the tltree classes to which he 
has been assigned and the signature of both the president of 
the university to whom he must present himself and the pre- 
fect of studies who has made out this card. The student re- 
tains this card and displays it to his respective teachers to 
justify his entering their classes. However you must now 
take a memorandum to serve on these teachers of such as- 
signment, lest the lad after registration should undertake to 
cut some of the classes to which he has been assigned. 

You now have him going to class and it is your business 
to keep him there. For this purpose you have an absentee 
block, to be held by the teacher, on which every hour the ab- 
sentees, the date, hour and name of the class, will be entered 
by the beadle of the class and the slip signed by the teacher. 
These slips will be collected by the colored boy from the 
porter’s lodge within the first quarter of every hour and de- 
livered to your office from which immediate inquiry must is- 
sue to account for every absent student. No lad thus absent 
can ever enter the class again without a form from you (the 
same is true of late comers) registering the time he leaves 
your office, the. date of his absence, his name and the stamp 
of your office. This brings every absentee and late comer to 
the bar of your judgment, where an explanation may be de- 
manded and, if unsatisfactory, a punishment imposed. At the 
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close of the day another blank form is to be filled out record- 
ing all absentees of the day, the reason for their absence and 
your signature. This is to be presented at once to the presi- 
dent of the university that he may have daily cognizance 
of the order of the house in matter of class attendance. 

You will keep in the office a full set of all text-books in 
use in the school: no student is to be allowed to remain in class 
without his text-book. He is sent to you, and if he has mis- 
placed his book, a new one is given him with notice that if 
it is not returned within forty-eight hours the charge for 
the same will be entered on his bill. This has been found 
to be effective in teaching the lads to fetch their books to 
class. 

You now have your classes going orderly ; each teacher has 
the exact amount of matter assigned for his class printed in 
the catalogue, so that there is no need of your giving him a 
special memorandum of this, except in case of your desiring 
departure from the printed schedule. 

The next place where you have to supply office blanks is 
for the class marks at the end of the month. This form is 
drawn up so as to receive the date, i. e., month and year, 
name of class and professor, with numbered lines for the 
names of the students in order of merit with a square after 
each name for the average mark. 

The teacher fills this out from his private mark book and 
returns it to the office. You now have testimonial cards to fill 
out for those entitled to them and suspension lists of students 
below your passing mark of 60%. These lads are to be sus- 
pended during the coming month from town leave, from par- 
ticipation in varsity athletics, and in case of need from some 
of the hours of recreation, which are to be given to extra 
study in the study hall. 

The students’ marks are now to be entered in the office 
register, which is ruled with a column for each month, a col- 
umn for each examination average, a column for each term 
average, and a column for the year’s average. At the top 
of the column will be found printed the maximum mark at- 
tainable in each column and the passing mark for each. 
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Thus three months will go by, when your office will have to 
send out the first of the quarterly reports to parents. This 
blank will hold the student’s name, the time for which the 
report accounts, the name of his three classes and his average 
mark in each class for each of the three months. There is 
a section besides for the number of demerits received for bad 
conduct, the number discounted for continuous good conduct, 
and the number at present standing against him. With this 
report is mailed out a return postal card to be signed by the 
guardian in acknowledgment of the report. On checking off 
the returned cards some three weeks later it will be found 
that about one-fifth of the parents have sent no acknowledg- 
ment. This is the place for a reminder, for which you have 
a courteous little form in the shape of a note. If it is neces- 
sary to send this reminder a second time, it will be wise to 
register the letter and the post office secures a receipt for you. 

By this time you are ready for your review work and 
preparation for the mid-year examinations. First call for a 
detailed written statement from each teacher of the amount 
of matter seen during the advance and the amount which he 
judges that he can prepare his. class to present for examina- 
tion. This double memorandum is to’ be copied into a record 
book kept for this purpose. Next you must have your examination 
calendar printed. This is in small pocket folder form and in- 
dicates what is to take place daily during the whole month of 
January, in which the review and the examinations are com- 
pleted. A copy of this is given to each student on his return 
from the Christmas holidays. Now you must begin to prepare 
the examination papers for each of the written examinations. 

These are to be typed on stencil paper and mimeographed, so 
that when each examination day arrives you will have a copy 
of the paper for each student taking the examination. Mean- 
time you have received from your stationer special blank 
books with small outside label having place for the student’s 
name, the subject of the examination, the name of the exam- 
ining instructor and the date of the examination. These books 
are distributed to the students by the examiner at the open- 
ing of the examination. The books, after the examination 
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written therein has been appraised by the examiner, are to be 
filed for reference in your office. Thereafter if a reasonable 
doubt is shown of the accuracy of the appraisal, the paper 
can be examined again. Idle demands for re-examination are 
to be met with the announcement that any dissatisfied stu- 
dent may have his paper re-examined on the payment of a fec 
of three dollars; this puts an effective quietus on all unreason- 
able requests. Along with these blank books you must have 
in stock plain texts of your classic authors. These in many 
cases may be secured gratis from the publisher of the edition 
which is in use in your classes: this text will then correspond 
exactly with the text studied. In case you cannot secure 
these from the publisher, Teubner texts may be imported at a 
very moderate cost and kept in stock for examinations. These 
texts are distributed according to need along with the blank 
examination book at the beginning of an examination and 
carefully collected after the examination is over. While your 
written examinations are taking place you must prepare a 
typewritten time schedule for the oral examinations, show- 
ing the exact time each student is due for his oral examination. 
This will be posted on the classroom door before the written 
examination is over, so that the student may take a mem- 
orandum of his time, on leaving the examination room. 

Meanwhile you will have distributed to your examiners a 
mark blank for recording the results of the examinations. 
This form calls for the date of the examinations, the name of 
the class, the name of the examiner, the names of all the mem- 
bers of the class in alphabetical order, and contains ruled col- 
umns for every topic in which the class is to be examined, 
with a final column for the average mark. These columns 
are headed with the maximum mark attainable in each topic. 
The ratio of these is roughly on the basis of four for Latin, 
three for Greek, two for English, and one for the accessory 
minor branches. This blank does not provide for mathe- 
matics, modern languages or natural science, as a special blank 
is supplied for these, in form practically the same as the 
monthly mark blank. 
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When these mark blanks are filled and returned to the office 
they are to be copied into a special record book for detailed exami- 
nations. This register has its pages exact replicas of the ex- 
amination blank, with this difference, that the two pages of 
the mid-year and final examinations are made to face one 
another in the bound volume. 

From these marks are determined the failures, those whose 
average for the term is below 60%; these lads are to be de- 
moted at once unless there is reasonable ground to think that 
the average of the second term will bring the year’s 
average up to 60% and so entitle the student to promotion. 
Then all those whose mark in any individual branch is below 
50% are listed for a condition and re-examination. For these 
conditions a special register is kept. The page of this reg- 
ister has a column for the name of the student, a column for 
the name of his class, one for the topic or topics in which he 
is conditioned, one for the date when the condition was con- 
tracted, whether at entrance or by failure in an examination, 
and finally one for the date on which the condition was 
satisfied. Moreover a suspension list of all conditioned stu- 
dents must be made out, a date set for the re-examinations, 
and the student deprived of town leave, etc., until the con- 
dition is removed. A fee of three dollars is exacted before 
a student is allowed to take a re-examination. These fees 
will supply a fund from which to purchase the blank examina- 
tion books and the plain texts of the classics required for ex- 
aminations. 

It is now time to send home the second of the quarterly 
reports, which is at this time a report of the examinations. The 
form for the report does not contain all the details of the ex- 
aminations, but allows for an average mark in Latin, in Greek, 
in English composition, English literature, history, Christian 
Doctrine, mathematics, modern languages or natural science. 
It will give also a general average of all the examinations of 
the principal class taken together as well as a term average. 
not only in the principal class, but in all three of the stu- 
dent’s classes. 
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The second term’s work is but a repetition of the first term’s, 
with the exception that at the close of the year you are to file 
a card for every graduate with his degree, address and occu- 
pation for your graduate list. Finally you have a blank form 
for certifying that a student has graduated from the college 
or the preparatory’school. The diploma which originally was 
intended for this purpose is now framed by the recipient and 
whenever he needs to prove that he is a graduate instead of 
producing his framed memorial he will send for a certificate 
which he can file with the state boards of examiners. 

Apropos of state requirements, in New York State, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere, there is a call from time to time for a student’s 
entire preparatory school record for all his years, in every 
branch, accounting for daily recitations with a monthly mark 
as well as his examination rating. To dig this out of your 
records is not easy. To meet this need Father Connell, while 
prefect of studies in St. Francis Xavier’s, N. Y., adopted a 
blank form for each student so ruled as.to make room for 
the entire record. This form is a sheet in the loose leaf 
file system. It is passed about at the end of each month to 
the teachers who enter the month’s marks for the student in 
every branch separately and return to the office, where they 
are not copied, but inserted just as they are into the files, 
which are arranged alphabetically. Then when a student ap- 
plies for his record, no matter after how many years, it will 
be found altogether on this sheet in the alphabetical files and 
can be copied out for him on a blank with comparatively little 
trouble. To avoid needless and troublesome repetition of the 
call for such certificates in full, it would be well to charge a 
clerk’s fee of one dollar for each transcript. 

This is about all that I could show at Georgetown in the 
way of office devices for systematic work in the manage- 
ment of the studies. They are in large part an inheritance 
from long back, and in some regards may be antiquated. The 
more modern modifications are from the work of Father 
Fagan, one of the founders of this conference, and Father 
Reid Mullan, once the rector of Boston College, both pre- 
decessors of mine in the office of prefect of studies at George- 
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town. Some of the items may be of interest to those of 
this audience engaged in similar work, but I am the last 
one to suggest changes in existing methods, except it be 
perhaps by addition. There is something fine about the tra- 
ditional forms that come down to us in any school of years 
and in these days of change for change’s sake my reverence 
for the things that were impels me to the closest conservatism. 

Of course there is this gain to be had from systematic 
methods in the workings of your school, that besides having 
your records in shape to be available at any moment, you 
have constantly before the eyes of the students an object 
lesson in exactness, order and thoroughness, which helps 
largely to the development of these characteristics in their 
own work, or at least to an appreciation of their value, which 
will come back to them with renewed force later in life. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. M. Scoumacuer, C. S. C.:| System in work of any kind is always 
desirable, and as Father Macksey puts it, in this matter we have all re- 
ceived a good deal from the past. For after all, the men interested in 
the handling of students generations before our time, were as anxious 
to get the best results as we are, and in trying to realize their aim must 
have established methods of work that we can well incorporate into our 
own way of doing business. The changes, as has well been suggested, are 
largely by way of addition, though in some cases modifications may be 
needed: to meet new conditions. ; 

Father Macksey’s paper covers the ground pretty thoroughly and the 
plan of procedure he outlined will enable any director of studies to 
carry out successfully the many details of his office work. 

There are two suggestions, however, I should like to make in con- 
nection with the subject of system in class management. I: think they 
are sufficiently germane to our topic to admit of their mentioning. The 
first regards strict system in grading pupils, and the second is concerned 
with the frequent meeting of the various faculties in our colleges. The 
value of strict system in gyading pupils lies in the fact that it keeps the 
standard of a college high and it makes the students realize that they 
must do a certain amount of work and do it creditably before they will 
be allowed to pass on to a higher class. At times, teachers are careless 
on this point and for various reasons permit a student to pass who is 
not fit for promotion and the result is that the student is a drawback 
to the class he enters. The director of studies can wield a great deal 
of influence here, in fact he can direct matters entirely, for the standing 
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of the school is in his hands. A further effect of strict marking is found 
in the consideration that when a student leaves one college and goes to 
another, if he has not been properly graded, it will reflect on the school 
he is leaving. At times students when leaving a college ask for credits 
to which they are not entitled and the director of studies may. be tempted 
to stretch a point in their favor. In my opinion it is wronging the col- 
lege that grants ¢redits under these conditions and it is equally unjust 
to the college to which the boy is going. 

The effect of having the various faculties meet at stated times is to 
give them an impression of the general character of the work of a given 
boy. When each teacher who is concerned with a certain boy knows 
the kind of work he is doing in classes other than his own, it will very 
often give him an insight into the proper way of handling that boy to 
get the best results. This system has been found to work admirably at 
the University of Notre Dame; it has changed the views of many a 
teacher regarding the possibilities of a given boy, to the advantage of 
the boy and the pleasure of the teacher. 

In brief, I wouid suggest then, that we be strict in grading students 
for the good of our own schools and in honesty to other schools and 
secondly, that we have our faculties cooperate intelligently in getting 
the best results from the students under ‘our care. 


Rev. P. F. O’Brien, M. A.: A professor of ancient classics has a cer- 
tain difficulty in following a modérn prefect of studies. The “ignobile 
otium,” which was Virgil’s ideal, and is therefore the professor’s, sounds 
like a sorry and even reactionary phrase in the bustling ear of an official, 
placed as Fr. Macksey is, in the center of so many scholastic filaments 
and activities. In the old days, the only office that had an air of busi- 
ness and a pretence of files was the bursar’s. The room of the prefect 
or dean of studies contained more remembrances of a punitive than feat- 
ures of a phonographic character; but to-day it is a very clever proc- 
urator indeed who can outshine a prefect in the mechanism or procedure 
of his seat of business. The devices of the prefecture of studies which 
have just been unfolded to us are, if rather complex, honest, and as 
everybody who is acquainted with the Jesuit Order knows—intelligent at- 
tempts to check that highly protean product, the American schoolboy. Some 
of these devices—the word is happily chosen by the Vice-President of 
Georgetown—may appear to outsiders to be sufficiently met either by a 
general printed notice, as in the case of the time-card; or by personal 
inquiry at the bookstore, as in the case of the book-card. 

There is one thing I noticed on the time-card, and that is the use of 
the word “preparatory.” It connotes in Georgetown the pre-college 
course. In other places it has a far more elementary, and even kinder- 
garten meaning. Others again style such a course “academic.” I think 
it would be well to adopt in all our catalogues one general word; and 
I would suggest the word “high school,” in conformity with the nomen: 
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clature of the system which is surrounding and not infrequently taking 
from us. Another feature of the time-card is the absence of formal 
teaching of any sort on Suiidays. Even Christian Doctrine is provided 
for at other times in tne week. You do not expect your day students 
to attend formal classes on the seventh day. I presume that at George- 
town, as at other places, the students’ time on Sundays is divided up 
among religious and literary societies. If so, this is as it should be. 
It is unfair to the ordinary studies of any house—and by its ordinary 
studies a school has, in actu ultimo, to stand or fall—that side-lines, no 
matter how attractive or eye-filling, should be indulged in, except in the 
period of comparative leisure between a Saturday and a Sunday evening. 
Nobody, of course, expects schoolboys to be Sabbatarians any more than 
vegetarians. The difficulty is to get your day scholars to attend your 
religious or literary societies. If these day students loom large upon 
the college roll their attendance has to be made disciplinary. A paper 
on “The Ideal Sunday in a Catholic College”—to include the crux of 
day scholars’ attendance—would be a useful contribution to the next 
annual meeting of this department. With regard to text-books, it is 
hard to pin a boy to any particular edition; it is harder of course upon 
the bookstore to find editions that have been ordered on its hands for 
lack of demand, This is a matter of business; but there is one practice 
which I would apply to daily recitation as well as to periodical exami- 
nations, and this is, for the teacher to have a copy or copies of the 
text and nothing but the text, and to hand the aforesaid copy to each 
boy whom he calls up to recite. Let the boy by all means have the par- 
ticular edition prescribed beside him; but while actually reciting, let him 
be face to face with nothing more or less than the unadulterated page; 
and thus the book which he has paid for will be saved from the van- 
dalism of his crucially copied annotations; the features of Caesar and 
Cicero will not be twisted into his own artistic notions of the profiles of 
antiquity; and he may come to learn to preserve his little unmarred 
volumes on the choicest shelf of his future library as well as in the 
warmest corner of his heart. } 


I notice that in the admission blank the newcomer is his own certifier, 
but that the guarded suggestion is that such self-certification be taken 
with a grain of salt. Either the applicant comes from a Catholic school, 
or he does not. Of course it is a matter of inter-collegiate comity that 
one from a Catholic school should be taken at his word; but it is wisest, 
in all cases, to give each candidate at least a partial test. In very many 
instances, the statement that a certain portion of ground has been cov- 
ered is made honestly enough; but I think you will find that, at 
least as regards candidates who have not been taught in the good old- 
fashioned style, that the notions of the aspirant are far ahead of his 
actual attainments. Speaking for myself and for my branch, I have 
found that the boys who drop in from the public schools have not had 
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the foundation which would warrant their being placed in that category 
to which their certificates or “credits” apparently entitle them. 

To pass for the nonce irom a boy’s equitable grading to his creditable 
exit, the past-student card is an excellent idea, especially for ex-alumni 
purposes. And by the way, if I may be allowed as an old classicist to 
make a correction, I have always thought it highly unetymological that 
the past-students of any institution should be called its alumni. It is 
the present students who constitute the alumni, the past-students are 
ex-alumni. I lately heard a lady proudly declare that her son was an 
alumni of such-and-such a place. 

Another very useful item in Fr. Macksey’s repertoire is the absentee- 
block, not alone as regards the absentees, but the prefect of studies him- 
self. This official has a great deal of power lodged in his hands—he is 
not only a scriptor tabellarum, but a judex causarum—it is therefore 
refreshing, from a mere professor’s point of view, to discover that, in 
the daily return of absentees to the rector, the preiect of studies be- 
comes implicitly amenable to a higher power, and that Cerberus himself 
is brought diurnally to the bar of Rhadamanthus. 

But by far the best-aimed arrow in our reverend friend’s quiver is the 
punishment for an under-average monthly mark, and the conditioning 
for any very low percentage at the end of each term. It js this punish- 
ment, this conditioning which is the marrow of the whole matter. The 
principal punishment mentioned is the withdrawal of town-leave. This 
touches the up-to-date boarder on the raw. We can no longer flog in 
the good old style; “plagosus Orbilius’ sleeps, alas, in the grave of 
Mnemosyne. The withdrawal of town-leave is one of the few effective 
instruments left in the hands of our homeopathic discipline, provided it 
be rigidly and persistently and invariably used. No epieikeia, no equity 
even, but strict Draconian justice—the only virtue the schoolboy, how- 
ever he may criticize, respects. One of two old boys, speaking of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury when he was head master of a school, 
remarked that Dr. Temple was a beast. “Yes,” replied the other, “but 
he was a just beast.” There are two drawbacks to this particular dis- 
cipline; one, that a professor in view of such, may be very liberal in his 
markings on the same principle that eighteenth century juries refused 
to convict for capital offences so-called; the other, that it cannot be ap- 
plied to day scholars—hereby showing again the disciplinary difficulty 
of a situation in which day students happen to loom large upon the col- 
lege roll. But when it is possible to have incisive punishment and rigid 
conditioning consequent upon impartial marking, then, gentlemen, you 
have a school academically sound and ethically splendid. 

I am glad to learn that a true prefecture of studies undertakes the 
printing or typing of the examination papers. This is not alone a 
courtesy, but a duty to the professor. To cast the onus of typewriting 
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or mimeographing on him is shabby—he is a professor, not a printer. 
It is needless to observe that the questions should, previous to the hour 
of examination, be watched as jealously as the apples of the Hesperides. 
When a “written” is over, we are told that the pile is tranferred to the 
prefecture of studies lest, like so many Sibylline leaves, “ne turbata volent 
rapidis ludibria ventis.’ I should say that this ought to be done only 
in the case of doubtful answerings. It is likewise needless to observe 
that any period of less than sixty minutes, especially in the case of Greek 
and Latin, is nothing short of a crime. To expect a pupil, as the state 
high school does, to grasp a piece of Greek or Latin at the rate of a 
line per minute, including reading, parsing, syntax and etymology—not 
to speak of the literature of the passages—is to expect a miracle or a 
muddle. Our elders took more time, for well they knew: “Tantae molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem.’ ‘There are other points in the paper 
such as the relative grouping and importance of studies, pro rata mark- 
ings, etc., the consideration of which would belong more properly to the 
curriculum. The paper presupposes a certain program and simply aims 
at showing forth the procedure for this program. 

But whether it be a question of curriculum or procedure, if the spirit 
of study is not fostered, if the proper environment for study be not 
looked to, then any program of studies, no matter how well thought out, 
will be as barren of fruit as a religious creed from which the spirit of 
reverence has departed. No amount of red tape, tabulations or formu- 
laries, no species externa—that bane of this country—will suffice instead 
of the core and marrow of genuine study. And this brings me in 
conclusion to the question of the study-hall itself, though here again the 
day scholar difficulty intrudes itself. That there should be order (which 
involves the strict separation of junior from senior boys), that there 
should be above all a silence as palpitating as a noon-day heat goes 
without saying. Nay more, when the person in charge has maintained 
order and silence, his duty is but half done. He should be a supervisor 
of the work being done, seeing that the boy is not only studying, but 
that he is studying the proper matter at the proper time, and for this 
purpose helping him to form a little horarium whereby the student can 
economize and adjust his hours. In plainer words, the person in charge 
of a study should never be a student nor a fledgeling, but a knowledgeable 
as well as serious and conscientious man. Then when you have a pre- 
fecture of studies and a study-hall, each doing its best, then, but not till 
then, will it be time to cast the blame of backwardness on the shoulders 
of the much-enduring professor. 

Gentlemen, I thank the vice-president of Georgetown University for 
his paper, and your patience for listening to me. 
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Affiliation implies a much closer relationship among 
schools than accrediting. It means that the school with which 
other schools are connected has a certain direction or control 
of the work done in these schools to such an extent that it 
may be regarded as the moving power in these schools. The 
advisability of affiliation is largely dependent on the active 
help that can be given by the higher school and the relative 
position of the schools that are to be benefited. We say a high 
school or an academy is or may be accredited to a college 
when the work done in the high school or academy is of a 
sufficiently high standard to meet the entrance requirements 
of the college. Before we can speak of accrediting schools at 
all we must admit there is a continuity in education, and sec- 
ondly, that the schools accredited cannot be so complete in 
themselves that their curricula will not fit in with the courses 
offered in schools of higher study. The curriculum must em- 
brace, at least, the subjects essential to further study. This 
granted, we close at once the discussion that the high school 
or academy exists for itself alone, that it has no other con- 
cern than fitting its pupils to pass successfully the line of work 
mapped out in its curriculum. From the college we must de- 
mand that its curriculum be sufficiently advanced, that its 
courses will be a continuation of the work of the high school 
or academy. 

The ideal condition, of course, is the existence of colleges 
that do collegiate work only, and the existence of high schools 
or academies to do the preparatory work. When all the ener- 
gies of the administration and the faculty of a school are bent 
on a particular grade of work, it is obvious the results will be 
better, the standard maintained will be higher and there will 
be a growth and expansion in numbers and efficiency that will 
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be absent under any other scheme. Over against the ideal 
situation we have the actual condition in Catholic schools, the 
union of preparatory and collegiate departments of study. 
While we have the ideal condition in mind and are resolved 
to meet it at an early date, let us see what can be done to 
better our present status. There are colleges maintaining 
both departments and doing good work. The great danger 
here is that the period of preparatory study will be shortened 
and as a consequence the college standard will be lowered. 
Hence we have the contention that the work done in a high 
school or academy is superior to that done in the preparatory 
department of a college. While this may be true, it need not 
be so, for it is possible to make a separation between the two 
departments in a college in such a way that a student would 
not be allowed to begin his college course until he had fully 
completed the preparatory curriculum. -A certificate could be 
issued at the end of the preparatory studies to the effect that 
the ptpil was prepared for college work; the certificate 
should be of such a nature that it could be used for entrance 
into any college whatever. ‘ This certificate could be made as 
important in the eyes of the student as any high school di- 
ploma. There are many ways, of which a college can make use, to 
separate the preparatory and collegiate-departments and make 
the pupils feel there is a great difference between the two 
lines of work. This suggestion, which is carried out in some 
Catholic colleges, is only given to meet a condition which, no 
doubt, we are all anxious to see disappear, and it will also 
help us to an understanding of the point we are now to con- 
sider, the method of accrediting Catholic high schools or 
academies. 

Weare all familiar with the long discussions the educational 
associations in different parts of the country have had on this 
point, the divergent opinions held by prominent educators and 
how a solution was reached only after a number of years of 
varied experience. We have the advantage of these discus- 
sions and that experience and there can be little doubt in our 
minds as to the way of proceeding. The only drawback we 
have to face is the existence of certain conditions unfavor- 
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able to the application of what we realize is the proper thing 
to do. A frank characterization of these conditions is the only 
safe way to progress, and we are all desirous to do the best 
that is open to us. These conditions will be mentioned while 
we are reviewing the methods of accrediting that are com- 
monly used. 

It was at one time a much-debated question whether a 
high school should be accredited by examination or by di- 
ploma. There were many opinions on this point, each sup- 
ported by able men. We can better appreciate the position 
of those who held out for the examination of candidates who 
sought entrance to college after we have discussed the point 
of admitting schools by diploma, together with the question 
of the curriculum of the high school or academy. 

A high school that gives a four years’ course or an academy 
whose work is the equivalent of the course given in such a 
high school can have its credits accepted by a college pro- 
vided the work done embraces the proper kind of studies, that 
the teaching is up to the required standard and that the equip- 
ment in faculty, libraries and laboratories is sufficient to war- 
rant the carrying out of the curriculum. A school of this 
kind giving a pupil a diploma certifying that he has success- 
fully completed the work given by that school should have 
its diploma honored by allowing its pupils to enter college 
without examination. If a student fails to finish the whole 
course of a high school and is able to enter college with one 
or two conditions, the credits of the high school should be 
accepted and the student be permitted to begin his freshman 
year as a conditioned freshman. 

A high school or academy should require at least fifteen 
units for graduation. Here we meet a condition in some Cath- 
olic colleges that does not tally well with this requirement. 
According to the catalogues of some of our Catholic col- 
leges the courses in the preparatory department are equivalent 
to nine or ten units at the outside and on the strength of this 
preparation a student is admitted to freshman year in college. 
A college of this kind can hardly hope to accredit high schools 
or academies where, for the preparatory work, the standard is 
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higher and where the subjects are more extensive and given 
in more detail. We have here a double task, the accrediting 
of the high schools and academies and the entrance require- 
ments of the college. A student finishing a classical program 
at a high school or academy has had four years of Latin, he 
has read Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, his other studies have 
been in proportion to his Latin; if he were to enter a college 
that has but two years’ preparatory work he ‘would be entitled 
to junior collegiate standing. Reverse the situation. A stu- 
dent with junior collegiate standing in a college that requires 
but two years’ preparatory work going to a college where the 
entrance requirements are the completion of a high school 
course or the equivalent in units would be entered as a fresh- 
man only. To give junior standing to a high school graduate 
can only have the one effect of lowering the standard of the col- 
lege. Hence the first step seems to be the fixing of a uniform 
standard of admission in all Catholic colleges for the fresh- 
man year. It might be well to make the adoption of such a 
standard a condition for recognition in the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. We should then have an accredited list 
of Catholic colleges and an accredited list of high schools and 
academies. 

Before a high school is accredited the program of studies 
it offers and the number of years required for graduation 
should be taken into account. The programs of studies or 
the curricula vary, but to be of any service in fitting a stu- 
dent to continue work in a college they must have certain 
subjects that will form the backbone of all the courses offered. 
English, history, mathematics, science, language should be 
found in each program, the amount of time given each one 
will depend on the work the student intends to pursue later 
on in college. The variations will not be great and will oc- 
cur in those subjects only that are essential to the continu- 
ance of higher work. As an illustration, the entrance require- 
ments for certain courses at the University of Notre Dame are 
briefly given. 

In the arts and letters course the work preparatory to the 
college course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (A. 
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B.) requires: four years of Latin, three years of Greek, four 
years of English, three years of history, two and one-half 
years of mathematics, two and one-half years of science, one-half 
year of civics. In the work preparatory to the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters (Litt. B.) and Bachelor of Philosophy 
(Ph. B.), German and French are substituted for Greek. In 
the studies preparatory for the courses in science we have 
mathematics for three years, science for four years, Latin two 
years, French or German two years, English four years, his- 
tory three years, civics one-half year, drawing one year. In the 
studies preparatory for the courses in engineering and archi- 
tecture, mathematics is given for four years, German or 
French for three years, Latin is not taken, and the remain- 
ing studies are the same as given in preparation for courses 
in science. 

Any of these courses of study can be easily finished in four 
years. Should this time be shortened? The Catholic high 
school or academy that is at the same time a boarding school 
has an advantage over the schools that simply have day 
scholars and the advantage is so considerable that I do not 
think it is an exaggeration to say its pupils can ordinarily 
finish the preparatory work in three years and do it as thor- 
oughly as schools where there are day scholars only and who 
take four years. The concentration that can be given to work 
in a boarding school, for very often there is little else to do 
but study, helps te mature the mind more rapidly and surely 
than is possible with all the distraction and dissipation of 
energy frequently indulged in by the day scholars. More- 
over, students at a boarding school are often well on in years 
and are able to grasp things without much difficulty. The 
objection used against undue haste in work can hardly be 
applied to them, though I believe we are confronting a danger 
along this line in some of our Catholic high schools where 
the pupils are simply day scholars. 

A very short time ago I was talking with a priest in one 
of our large cities regarding a high school for girls. He told 
me this June, 1909, one of the girls received her diploma 
after two years’ work and he added, most of the girls finished 
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the course in three years. I asked him if he approved of the 
plan, and he said he did not, but added, he was unable to do 
anything to change conditions. I think we are all agreed 
that this is hardly the ideal state of affairs. In cases of this 
kind the curriculum is not up to the standard or memory is 
given the preference over the maturing of the mind. Neither 
is desirable. That brings us to the point of how are we to 
know that a school is up to the standard and that it should 
be accredited to a college. 

Those opposed to accepting a school on the strength of 
the certificate it gives, say, an examination is the only fair test 
of the efficiency of a school. A college has its standard, they 
say, it can maintain that standard only when it assures itself 
by examination of the education of the candidates who seek 
admission to its courses. This will remove all the responsi- 
bility from the high school or academy and lodge it with the 
college. It seems to be clear to educators to-day that the ex- 
amination system didn’t produce all the good results that it 
promised. It was found that some schools gave the major 
part of their time to preparing their pupils for the college en- 
trance examination and as a result the steady, consistent 
teaching that allows the mind of the student to develop in a 
normal way was absent, there was no proportion in the plan 
-of work followed and the student was led to believe that the 
ability to pass a college entrance examination was synony- 
mous with education. As a matter of fact, the cramming 
and the methods used to attain this end may give a student 
such a distorted view of things that he will never be able to 
do anything with a college course, his education will be a 
failure. It is likewise true that students have passed entrance 
examinations in Latin and English, for example, who had by 
no means completed the amount of work that would entitle 
them to collegiate standing. The examination system seems 
to destroy the organic unity in education that it is desirable 
to attain. If the plan is correctly conceived there should be 
a gradual passing on and up from one grade of work to an- 
other. There might be a limited system of examination, that 
is, examine a student in those subjects that it is necessary for 
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him to know well if he is to continue his higher work. For 
instance, a student intending to take up an engineering course 
might be examined in mathematics, chemistry and physics, 
for he will have to do advanced work in these subjects in his 
college course. Even this seems unnecessary, for a college 
always has this safeguard to protect it, it can drop a student 
from a course if he proves unfit to follow it or it can make 
him review the work in which he has failed until he shows 
he is able to continue a collegiate course. 

How are we to know when a high school or an academy 
is up to the required standard and that it is safe to accredit 
it to a college? Every association has its list of accredited 
schools and, as suggested a moment ago, the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association should have its list of accredited col- 
leges and its list of accredited high schools and academies. 
This list will hasten the day when we can add to the strength 
our religious position gives us in education, the full power 
of a well-organized system of secular education. How can 
we get this list of accredited schools? We can establish a 
committee whose business it shall be to inquire into the cur- 
riculum of the schools in question, the quality of the teaching 
imparted, the equipment available for carrying on their work. 

In some states there is a certified list of accredited schools 
and where the state supervision can be regarded as well car- - 
ried out that list would suffice. Again state universities and 
endowed institutions of repute have accredited lists and here 
again these lists could be accepted provided the entrance re- 
quirements of these schools are up to the standard, for some 
schools are not so exacting as the best. The various educa- 
tional associations throughout the country have accredited lists 
and as these are usually made up with care such lists could 
be utilized. It would be the duty of this committee to look 
into these accredited lists, judge of their value, accept or re- 
ject as they saw fit and then finally to get into communica- 
tion with those Catholic high schools and academies that do 
not appear on those lists. To do this effectively, it would be 
necessary to have a sub-committee of men for all sections 
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of the country whose business it would be to examine into 
the schools of the diocese in which they live and send in their 
reports to the committee on accredited schools. The school 
supervisors of the various dioceses might be good men to do 
this work, or some man in a college in a given diocese. This 
examination of schools could be carried out in a friendly way. 
There need be nothing so formal about it as to give offense. 
It wouldn’t be a difficult matter to ascertain the standard of 
a school even if the school authorities were not favorably 
disposed; yet, it seems to me, there should be no trouble on 
this head when it is understood that it is done in the inter- 
ests of Catholic education. 

There will be one desirable advantage gained by the coming to- 
gether of the colleges and high schools and academies of a 
given locality, they will get to know each other, their work 
will grow in importance and there will be a spirit of help- 
fulness that is needed if our work is to go on successfully. 
The college that maintains the proper standard of work in 
its courses will be an encouragement to the high schools and 
academies, will help them to keep up their standards and 
will often be of assistance in solving difficulties that these 
schools are bound to encounter. Sometimes these schools 
are doing good work but are lacking in certain particulars 
that they would gladly remedy if these defects were pointed 
out to them. A proper interest on the part of the college 
will have the further effect of directing the graduates of 
Catholic high schools and academies to Catholic colleges. 
Given Catholic high schools and academies with the cur- 
ricula that belong to schools. of this kind and given Catholic 
colleges with the courses and standards proper to colleges 
and our students will largely remain with us. To have a 
strong chain of Catholic education, each link must be strong, 
hence we must make the link represented by Catholic high 
schools and academies sufficiently strong to unite the splen- 
did work done in our parish schools to the ever-growing 
work of our Catholic colleges. 


A brief word on the accrediting of high schools at the Uni- 
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versity of Notre Dame, which will give concreteness to cer- 
tain suggestions made on the accrediting of high schools. 
At Notre Dame, graduates of high schools that are fully ac- 
credited to the state universities are admitted without exami- 
nations to the freshman year of any collegiate course to which 
their preparatory studies entitle them. Certificates of work 
done in public high schools or in private preparatory schools 
will not be accepted instead of examinations, unless the ap- 
plicant has passed the final examinations after full courses in 
his school, and the faculty of the university are satisfied with 
the standing of the school. The University of Notre Dame 
belongs to the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and as the accredited list of high schools 
is a matter of great care to the Association we have this list 
as a help. The list of high schools accredited to the state 
universities can easily be obtained and this serves as another 
help. In case of doubt, the examination is used, or if a stu- 
dent is admitted provisionally to freshman standing, it does 
not take long to find out whether he is properly placed or 
not. In short, a properly attested certificate admits to fresh- 
man standing without question; in all other cases the faculty 
uses its discretion. 

To summarize briefly, the ideal condition in the relation- 
ship between a Catholic high school or academy and the 
Catholic college is the separation of the two, one doing pre- 
paratory work only, the other doing collegiate work alone. 
While striving to meet this condition Catholic colleges should 
use every means known to them to make their students feel 
the distinction between preparatory and collegiate work. In 
accrediting Catholic high schools and academies the examina- 
tion or diploma system may be used. The diploma system 
is the better one. To reach the results intended a committee 
should be appointed for the purpose of accrediting Catholic 
high schools and academies to accredited Catholic colleges. 
This accrediting will bring about that organic unity in our 
educational system which, when perfected, will give us the 
power that comes from organizec effort in a worthy cause. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Very Rev. Bernarp P. O’Remty, S. M.: The aim and purpose of the 
Catholic Educational Association is to organize so completely and to co- 
ordinate so perfectly Catholic educational work that we may be able to 
keep the Catholic child under Catholic influence from the day it enters 
the primary school until it has attained the degree of culture of which 
it is capable. Just as it is the divine mission of the Catholic Church 
to watch over the child and provide for its spiritual needs from the 
cradle to the grave, so it is the sacred mission of Catholic educators to 
provide for the intellectual and moral training of the child during the 
entire period of its growth until it is prepared to enter into the field 
of work assigned to it by Providence. 

To attain this end, there should exist a complete system of education 
comprising a series of well graded classes through which the child can 
advance step by step without encountering difficulties of a nature to 
discourage it and prevent it from securing all the knowledge its mind 
can grasp. In other terms, the educational system should be so well 
organized that gifted and diligent students will experience no more dif- 
ficulty in passing from the parochial school to the high school than they 
met with in advancing from one grade of the parochial school to the 
next in order. The step from the high school to the college and to the 
university will be equally well provided for, and the whole system will 
thus be perfectly coordinated. 

Father Schumacher has most efficiently presented the various means 
by which coordination between high schools and colleges can be attained. 
I have but a few remarks to make in reference to the subject under dis- 
cussion. These remarks bear upon the advantages and difficulties of 
coordinating high schools to colleges. 

Experience has proved that wherever a good system of accrediting 
has been applied, it has been productive of excellent results, both to the 
high schools and to the colleges. 

(1) It has raised the standard of the work done in the high schools; 
(2) it has linked the high schools into one system with the colleges; (3) 
it has given an increase of students entering college and with better 
average preparation. President Harper, who was at first opposed to 
accrediting, in later years highly commended it: “It is perhaps,” says 
he, “the most worthy contribution of America to educational progress.” 

However, as much as we Catholic educators would desire to see all 
Catholic high schools accredited and affiliated to our colleges, we must 
be awake to the fact that there are some serious obstacles in the way. 
Both college and high school can formulate desiderata one for the other. 
College authorities complain that high school diplomas are too easily 
awarded, being frequently given for a curriculum sadly deficient or for a 
course of elective studies that is an insufficient foundation for college 
work, 
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It is a well known fact that many of our high schools strive simply 
to adapt their aims and methods to local conditions. They supply the 
course of studies most valuable for their particular communities, with- 
out giving any consideration to the preparation for college work. High 
school diplomas awarded in such conditions and those awarded for an 
incomplete course of studies cannot be considered as sufficient in them- 
selves to admit to colleges. Wherever it is found necessary to have 
courses that satisfy local requirements, there should exist, besides the 
high school diploma awarded for this course, a curriculum preparing 
for the college certificate; and high schools cannot be accredited unless 
they can offer this college certificate. 

It evidently belongs to college authorities to determine the college 
entrance requirements. But in formulating these requirements there is 
a twofold danger to be avoided—that of making them of too easy ac- 
cess, and that of going to the opposite extreme. 

Some college men are tempted to make the requirements too easy so 
as to increase the college roll-call. More students may be registered 
by this system, it is true, but there will be a corresponding breakdown 
of scholarship. We must bear in mind that only a small minority are 
fit for higher education. The vast majority of high school graduates 
leave the high school to take up the career that is to be their life-work. 
Let them be given a high school diploma, but not a certificate of ad- 
mission to the freshman class of the college. 

On the other hand, the college entrance requirements should not be 
made too difficult. In the opinion of many, there is to-day a tendency 
to make the college entrance requirements excessive. In some cases, it 
appears, this is due to the assumption that the standard of scholarship 
in a college is to be estimated by the amount required for admission. 
It is needless to say that this alone will not improve the scholarship of 
the college. 

But if college authorities are often embarrassed to determine whether 
certain high schools deserve to be accredited, the high school authorities, 
on the other hand, find in the diversity of college entrance requirements 
a source of great confusion, and serious difficulty. The high schools 
would be justified in addressing a petition to colleges to agree upon 
uniform entrance requirements. In my mind, an earnest effort should 
be made to unify college entrance requirements so that the graduates 
of high schools who secure the college certificate will be entitled to en- 
trance into any Catholic college of the country. 























LATIN SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 


Tuespay, July 13, 4:30 P. M. 

The meeting having been called to order, the Very Rev. 
J. T. Green, O. S. A., St. Rita’s College, Chicago, was ap- 
pointed chairman and the Rev. P. F. O’ Brien, M. A., of St. 
Paul, secretary of the section. Father Green read the various 
replies to the circular issued by the Latin committee relating 
to the method of pronunciation in vogue in the various col- 
leges and schools. Of these answers twenty-six institutions 
favored the Roman or Restored; twenty-one the Racial-Con- 
tinental and sixteen the Italian. 

The Rev. E. D. Kelly, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was then 
called upon to read his paper on “The Roman or Restored Pro- 
nunciation.” A lively discussion followed, characterized for 
the first time by the personal participation of several sisters 
of the various teaching orders. St. Joseph’s, Brighton, Mt. 
St. Mary’s, Mass., St. Elizabeth’s College, Providence, tes- 
tified to their use of the Roman; while Father Kelly stated 
that it was also adopted by the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
nuns. On the other hand, the Italian pronunciation found 
not a few advocates, led by the Dominican Academy of Fall 
River, Mass., ‘and others, including Epiphany College. 
Finally, Father Kelly moved “that the conference set itself 
on record in favor of the Roman (or Restored) pronunciation.” 
In a discussion which followed it was pointed out by one 
speaker that in practice this was not so much a philological 
and historical, as a racial and national affair; and that con- 
sequently there would be considerable difficulty abroad in 
acting on such a motion. The Rev. Father Murphy, S. J., 
of Holy Cross, Worcester, moved an amendment that the 
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colleges and academies be requested to make a return of 
their actual pronunciations before proceeding further. Father 
Kelly said that sufficient material had been gathered in this 
respect. The Rev. P. F. O’Brien remarked that the time 
was fully ripe for a vote upon the matter one way or the 
other. The chairman concurred with Fathers O’Brien and 
Kelly. A vote was taken which resulted in favor of the Ro- 
man or Restored pronunciation by a large majority. 


SECOND SESSION 


WeEpNESDAY, July 14, 2:30 Pp. M. 
The Rev. Dr. Hickey, O. S. A., St. Rita’s College, Chicago, 
read a paper on a “Typical Latin Hour.” He was followed 
by Rev. A. Miller, S. J., of Canisius College, Buffalo. A paper 
by Very Rev. F. Purcell, D. D., president Cathedral College, Chi- 
cago, was read by the chairman. After some discussion the 
meeting adjourned. 
P. F. O’Brien, Secretary. 


PAPERS 


THE ROMAN OR RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF 
LATIN 





REV. E. D. KELLY, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





The treatment of the problem, “The Pronunciation of 
Latin,’ by Catholic educators in periodicals and in the dis- 
cussions at the recent meetings of this Association has indi- 
cated with no uncertain emphasis that the question has been 
considered from two combined viewpoints, so at variance 
that any conclusion is impossible under the dual treatment. 
Many of the papers while covering in a scholarly manner the 
various sub-topics of the general theme, have obscured the 
issue by failing to recognize that the subject has two distinct 
phases: 
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1. What is the Roman pronunciation, and what claim has 
it on the consideration of scholars? 

2. Shall it be adopted by the Catholic schools and semi- 
naries, or shall the plea for uniformity be interpreted as mean- 
ing that we shall combine to use one “Catholic” system? 

It surely would be a great improvement on the present situa- 
tion, a great stride in the right direction, if a uniform pro- 
nunciation among Catholic institutions of learning should be 
adopted and adhered to in our schools and seminaries. In 
general there is a woeful weakness which none of us pretends 
to deny. Father O’Brien, in his paper last year, stated that 
we have “in our chairs of Latin, Latinists whose pronunci- 
ation would require a new Amphion tp lure into anything 
like buttressed symmetry. Luckily the pronunciation of the 
Roman liturgy is not a matter of faith.” 

In his scholarly plea for the adoption of the Italian pro- 
nunciation, Rev. Dr. Hugh T. Henry, touching upon the 
methods of pronunciation used in our Catholic educational 
institutions, states that they comprise all the tongues under 
Heaven, and that in some Catholic colleges a professor in 
one class may be found using the “traditional English” 
method, while in the next room another instructor may be 
inculcating the Roman method, and perhaps in still another 
room the Italian or some other of the Continental variants may 
obtain recognition. 

The necessity for a uniform method is urgent, considered 
on the pedagogical side. It is apparent that if, in addition 
to the ordinary difficulties which Latin presents to the stu- 
dent, there is added the burden of adapting himself to a pos- 
sible change of pronunciation with each change of instructors 
in the different schools, or even in the different classes in the 
same school, the claim for a uniform system is compelling 
and must be reckoned with by those who are interested in 
classical education. 

It is obvious that if we accept the suggestion of uniformity 
for our schools and colleges because of its advantage to the 
student, we must work out the problem to its logical con- 
clusion and adopt one system in the seminaries, so that not 
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only will the teacher be intelligible to the members of his 
class, but that the priests will be intelligible to one another 
and to all “within the Latin fold.” Although the Latin lan- 
guage is the common medium of communication for the 
clergy when in foreign lands, where the particular tongue is 
foreign to them, Dr. Henry tells us that “the French bishops 
assembled at the Vatican Council found it very difficult either 
to understand the discussions carried on by those of other 
nationalities or to make themselves intelligible to others. The 
living tongue had failed in one of its most valuable functions, 
—as the common tongue of Catholic Christendom. To this 
day at the College of Propaganda, a thesis in which a French- 
Canadian is to pagticipate is given over entirely to that 
speech, for the German or Italian or Spanish defender will 
hardly grasp even the “gist” (not to speak of the finer dis- 
tinctions) of the objection urged by a French speaker of 
Latin. And as for a general “disputa”—an exercise in the- 
ology and Latin—the difficulties surrounding it are assuredly 
not lessened by a babel of conflicting systems of pronuncia- 
tion. Yes, the disputants can get along, but the gait could 
be made easier and more rapid if the whole Catholic educa- 
tional world were to agree upon a unique pronunciation of Latin. 

If we are to work order out of this chaos of heterogeneous 
methods we have at least made a rational beginning, when we ad- 
mit there is need of reform and we agree that we should 
determine upon some one method to be adopced and maintained 
if we, as educators, hope to preserve our prestige before the 
educational world. 

We come now to the question, What are the various 
methods from which we are to make our choice? Dr. Henry 
suggests five: (1) Roman or Augustine, (2) Continental, 
(3) Traditional or Old English, commonly used in Catholic 
educational institutions, (4) English, (5) Italian. For the 
purpose of this paper, however, since the discussions of last 
year indicate that the Association has eliminated the Conti- 
nental and Traditional from consideration, they may be 
grouped thus: (1) English, (2) Roman or Augustine, (3) 
Italian. The English method, as its name implies, transferred 
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the English vowels and consonants directly to the Latin 
word. We inherited the system from our English ancestors, 
as we did her legacy of law and language, and it was the 
system generally used in this country until about twenty- 
five years ago, when the philologists opened up the possibili- 
ties of the Roman pronunciation. So convincing were the 
proofs of the restored method that it became practically the 
national method, for, “while both the English and Conti- 
nental pronunciations still survive in this country, the two 
together are not represented by 5 per cent of the Latin pupils 
of the secondary schools.” The scholars of England had 
long felt its harshness. Milton, “the most eminent classical 
scholar of his day,’ declared, “we Englishmen, being far 
northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air wide enough 
to grace a Southern tongue—to smatter Latin with an Eng- 
lish tongue is as ill a hearing as law French.” Gladstone 
said of it, “I should gladly see the day, when, under the au- 
thority of scholars and especially of those who bear rule in 
places of education, improvement might be effected in our soli- 
tary and barbarous methods of pronouncing both the Greek 
and Latin languages.” His desire has been gratified. The 
report of the Educational Committee sent from this country 
last year to visit and study English schools, shows that the 
Roman pronunciation is almost unanimously adopted in Eng- 
land and the writings of the Classical Association of Great 
Britain bear similar testimony. Since then the English 
method has been practically unused in this country for a 
quarter of a century, and since in England herself, which 
was its stronghold, the Roman method has become current 
within the past year, and because no other country of Europe 
ever recognized it as authentic, we may exclude it from con- 
sideration, and the discussion becomes narrowed to the choice 
between the Roman and Italian methods. 

The Roman or Augustine method is so named because his- 
torically it coincides with the reign of the Emperor. Though 
in its strictest sense the Augustine Age does not begin until 
after the battle of Actium, when Augustus found himself un- 
disputed master of the Roman world, as a literary period 
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designated the “Golden Age,” it covers the literature of the 
years 80 B. C.-14 A. D. 

The period just preceding this is marked by an immaturity 
of art and language and by an ill-disciplined imitation of the 
Greek poetic models. It merely introduced the forms which 
were carried to perfection in the Augustine Age. The period 
following the classical was one of literary gloom. The exile 
of Ovid was a blow to the Muses and the tyranny of Tiberius, 
whose one object was to found a dynasty, stifled the voice 
of poets and historians. Since it was treason to the present 
to praise the past, the men’ of letters suppressed every feel- 
ing, and when their passions did find expression they burst 
forth with the intensity of a Juvenal and a Tacitus. The 
classical period represents the highest attainment in prose 
and poetry and since it affords the best possible models of lit- 
erary excellence, its authors are the ones appropriately se- 
lected for the curriculum by the modern schools and col- 
leges. The names of Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, Nepos, Livy, 
in prose, Lucretius, Tibullus, Ovid, Horace and Virgil, in 
poetry, offer us for study an era of literary fruition un- 
equalled by any other one period of the world’s intellectual 
achievement. Among classical authors scarcely a sentence 
can be detected which offends against logical accuracy or 
which does not defy critical analysis. In this Latin stands 
alone. The powerful intellect of an Aeschylus, or Thucydides 
did not guard them against transgressing these laws. The 
idioms which abound in modern tongues force the language 
away from strict conformity to rules. Latin will always 
offer the best field for studying syntactical structure. In 
gaining its unequalled accuracy in syntax and form, classical 
Latin suffered in that it became a cultivated language care- 
fully preserved from all taint of the dialect of the people: the 
classical speakers and writers limit their vocabulary to the 
words which had the sanction of classical usage. Few of 
them wrote in what was really the speech of the people. 

The popular speech never rose to the complexity of the lan- 
guage of Cicero and Sallust. If we compare the language and 
syntax of Plautus, who was a genuine popular writer, with 
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that of Cicero in his more difficult orations, the difference is 
apparent. After the Augustine period the chasm between the 
colloquial and the literary speech became wider, so that, al- 
though the speeches of Cicero could never have been unin- 
telligible even to the lowliest of the city crowd, it is doubtful 
whether in the third and fourth centuries the common people 
understood at all the artificially preserved dialect to which 
literature still adhered. The dialect of the people, known as 
lingua plebia, vulgaris, or rustica, corrupted by the Gothic 
invasions and by the native languages of the other parts of 
the Empire, which it only partially supplanted, ran the nat- 
ural course of popular idiom little affected by the higher cul- 
ture for several centuries. The lingua Latina remained the 
medium of expression of the learned in their writings, while 
the lingua plebia or the lingua Romana, spread broadcast » 
among Rome’s subjugated nations, was superimposed upon 
them as were the laws of the conquerors. Italy, Spain, Gaul 
and North Africa became so thoroughly Romanized before 
the overthrow of the Empire that the Latin tongue, much 
corrupted of course from the classical forms of the capitol, 
came into universal use and developed the group of languages 
known as the Romance. 

It has been made possible for us to reconstruct the pro- 
nunciation of the classical period. We have pointed out that 
the language of the Romans was a far different thing in the 
classical period than in the period of the decline. For a lan- 
guage whose literature covers a period of hundreds of years, 
no one scheme of pronunciation can be infallible. We do 
not read Shakespeare or Spencer or Bacon exactly as their 
contemporaries did; if we go back five hundred years to 
Chaucer, we can make out a few words, but cannot com- 
prehend it fully; while if we go still further back to the lit- 
erature of King Alfred, we find an unintelligible tongue. In 
the case of Latin we must, for the sake of uniformity and 
that we may be intelligible to one another, choose the pro- 
nunciation of some one period in the history of the language 
and then apply this to all other periods. This is the only 
practical solution of the problem. It is patent to even a 
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prejudiced partisan that since we agreed upon the writers 
of the classical period as the highest types for educational 
study, it is only logical to use the pronunciation employed 
by these writers themselves. 

All students of the subject are familiar with the evidence 
which supports the Roman pronunciation. I shall briefly 
summarize Professor Bennett’s scholarly investigations. 

(1) The statements of Roman writers. The Roman gram- 
marians were very active during the early centuries of our 
era. They covered the whole field of grammar and they all 
give systematic consideration to the sounds of the letters. 
Among these writers who have contributed this information 
and whose writings have been carefully compiled by Keil, the 
eminent German, are: Varro, Cicero, Quintillian, Maurus, 
Victorinus and others. 

(2) A second important source of information is furnished 
by inscriptions. They are compiled under the title “Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum,” and although consisting now of 
fifteen folio volumes, are not yet completed. These show us, 
for example, from the interchanging of spelling in words like 
termae, aeteras, that “th” had practically a “t” sound. There 
is not the slightest indication, says Bennett, that Latin “th,” 
either in the flourishing period of the language or in its de- 
cline, had a spirant sound like our English “th” in “this” or 
“thin.” 

(3) A third source of information comes from Greek trans- 
literations. When we consider how imitative Latin was of 
Greek models, and that the speech of Rome never displaced 
the Greek language as it did the various barbarous dialets 
of Western Europe, we realize that the information we gather 
from Greek historians of Roman affairs has a_ significant 
value. Thus the GreekAtzipwv (Cicero), furnishes support 
for the “k” sound of Latin “c,” while Acovéa (Livia), and 002 
devtta’ ~(Valentia), bear similarly upon the “w” sound of Latin 
“vy.” We have evidence that “v”’ was pronounced as “w” 
down to about 100 A. D. The inscriptions are naturally much 
more trustworthy guides in this matter than our texts of the 
Greek authors, for we can never be certain that the manu- 
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scripts have not undergone alterations in the process of trans- 
mission to modern times. 

(4) The philologists of the last thirty years have, through 
their etymological investigations, done a great work in their 
scientific study of Latin sounds. The most recent work 
along this line is that of Professor Hempl, of the University 
of California, one of the foremost philologists of the country, 
whose scholarly work in deciphering Etruscan inscriptions has 
brought to light much valuable information regarding their re- 
lation to the Latin... As a result of these sources of knowledge 
(the accumulated result of the investigations of the past thirty 
years) it must be admitted that we can to-day restore in its 
essential features the pronunciation of Latin substantially as 
the Romans spoke it. 

The following is the outline for pronunciation given by 
writers of text-books, using the Roman pronunciation: 


1. Vowels— 
a long like a in father, short like initial a in aha. 
e long like e in they, short like e in met. 
i long like i in machine, short like i in pin. 
o long like o in note, short like o in obey. 
u long like oo in boot, short like oo in foot. 


2. Diphthongs— 
ae is pronounced like ai in aisle. 
oe is pronounced like ci in oil. 
au is pronounced like ow in cow. 


3. Consonants— 

b, d f, h, k, 1, m, n, qu, r, x and ¢ are pronounced as in 
English. 

c is pronounced always as k. 

t is pronounced always as plain t—never with the sound of 
sh as in English oration. 

g is pronounced as g in get. 

j is pronounced as y in yet. 

s is always pronounced as in sin, gas. 

v is pronounced like w. 

ph, ch, th, like our simple p, k, t. 

Doubled letters like J], mm, tt, should be pronounced with 
an endeavor to articulate both members of the combina- 
tion distinctly. ; 
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This Roman system of pronunciation is conceded by 
scholars of the past twenty-five years to be the pronunciation 
actually employed by the Romans themselves during th 
classical period. Our Catholic scholars, even while pleading 
the case for the Italian method, admit the correctness of the 
Roman method. It seems to me that with this admission 
the case is closed. The Catholic Church which stands out 
as the powerful protector of learning in general and the 
classics in particular, should be conspicuously in the van- 
guard of any movement for their development. Dr. Henry 
in his enthusiasm for the Italian pronunciation, offered as 
his most convincing argument, “It may chance that the whole 
non-Catholic world of scholars will adopt the Roman method ; 
in that case it would be desirable, for the very sake of an- 
tithesis, that Catholics should concentrate similarly on one 
pronunciation of Latin. Let it too, be Roman; Roman of the 
Pope and not of the Caesar; Roman of the Christian and not 
of the pagan.” Such an argument is wholly unworthy of 
the scholarship of its author. It is not a question of faith, 
but of pure abstract scholarship; and for us to oppose it, be- 
cause it has been presented and developed by non-Catholic 
authorities, is to assume an unnecessary and unscholarly in- 
tellectual isolation. 

The objection quoted by Dr. Henry against the method 
has naturally attracted. attention since it emanates from 
Professor Bennett of Cornell, who “for fifteen years has been 
a conscientious student of the historical and linguistic evi- 
dence bearing upon the subject and who, as a result of his 
scholarly research work, has contributed enormously to our 
wealth of information on the authenticity of the Roman 
method.” He believes that the Roman method is the correct 
one. He advocates its abandonment for the English method 
on the theory that it is too difficult for the student to master. 
His text-books adhere faithfully to the method and Cornell 
University.shows her loyalty and zeal by offering a special 
course in Latin conversation, using the Roman method, in 
its summer school announcement for this year. Professor 
Bennett’s claim that it adds difficulty to the beginning work 
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in Latin is not upheld by other eminent Latinists of the 
country, notably Professors Kelsey and Hale. Hundreds of 
teachers of Latin in the secondary schools, whose experience 
has ‘been more gratifying than Professor Bennett’s, will tes- 
tify to the ease with which the students grasp the system. 

It may not be inappropriate for me to offer my personal ex- 
perience for your consideration. We have a Catholic high 
school where for ten years Latin has been taught with care- 
ful adherence to the Roman method of pronunciation. I can 
assert that not only are the students not hampered by the 
alleged difficulties which the system presents to the beginner, 
but because of the greater accuracy, which regard for quantity 
imposes, they write infinitely better Latin prose and read 
Virgil with more exactness and finer appreciation than did 
those pupils with whom I have worked as teacher under the 
old method. For the sake of uniformity I adopted the method 
in my liturgical work and I am convinced, despite Dr. Henry 
to the contrary, that Christian Latinity can be “circumscribed 
within the Augustine limits of pronunciation.” In fact the 
pastor who is tremendously taxed on Sunday morning will 
find the Roman method easy in his singing as compared with 
other methods. Such has been my own experience, extend. 
ing over ten years. I find it easier to sing “pakem” than 
“pachem” or “pacem,” easier to vocalize “exkelsis” than “egg-. 
shell-sis” or “excelsis.” The stately Gregorian chant sung 
by this method is more impressive and that it does not lack 
euphony will be attested by those “whose ear has ever caught 
the mellifluous flow of Homer’s grand old Greek or of An- 
acreon’s lyrics, polished, perfect and musical.” In my judg- 
ment the word coeli, pronounced coy-le by the Roman 
method, is as adaptable to musical expression as the conti- 
nental say-le, or the Italian ko-ay-lee (which, by the way, is 
often mispronounced tchay-lee by some ardent adherents of 
the Italian method.) In the majority of cases we fear it 
would be disowned by a modern Roman. There are those 
who have lived long enough in Italy to have mastered the 
intricacies of the Italian pronunciation. But they are few, 
and the majority of “Italian” Latinists are content to regard 
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a strongly emphasized “ch” as the warrant of their purity of 
accent. 

I cannot concur with Professor Bennett that too urgent 
demands are made upon the student’s memory. We must 
learn by “sheer force of memory,” even in English, that “i” 
is short in pin and long in machine, and that the “oo” of foot 
and boot are short and long respectively. The age at which 
a student begins Latin is the period when memory is best 
able to bear burdens and when he scarcely feels the task of 
learning outright the vowel distinctions in different words; 
therefore the chief charge against the Roman method on the 
educational side (the difficulty it presents to the beginner) 
is removed. 

Professor Bennett asserts that it is by following the Ro- 
man method of pronunciation faithfully that the quantitative 
value of Latin poetry may be best appreciated and repro- 
duced. That this is not a mere theory has been shown by 
the success of teachers who have tried it. Professor Hale, 
of Chicago, has, during the past year, conducted a class in 
Caesar in the University High School in the presence of his 
teachers’ training class from the university. As a result of 
their careful training in Latin quantity they have been able 
to read verse even when printed as prose, and after only 
two years of Latin could read verses of Horace and Catullus 
with ease. This is as it should be. Just as a child who can 
pronounce English accurately\can read, “This is the forest 
primeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” without 
knowing that he is reciting dactyllic hexameter, so the stu- 
dent of Latin who carefully regards the Latin quantity of 
vowels and syllables will be able to read Latin poetry with 
accuracy and a masterly appreciation of its artistic value. 

We cannot quite comprehend Professor Bennett’s change 
of attitude regarding the Roman pronunciation. He pub- 
lished his condemnation of it in 1901 and bases his con- 
clusions on the experience of eight years at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Yet only two years before this, in his “Quantitative 
Reading of Roman Poetry,” he had written a glowing ac- 
count of the success of the Roman method at his hands in 
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Cornell. This was after six years of experience. There is 
no possibility of reconciling these two statements. Some 
teachers, who may be attributing an unworthy motive to Pro- 
fessor Bennett, believe that he thought to make a bid for 
popular approval. We can scarcely believe that. However, 
it may be that he fears that under the stress in our modern 
education in favor of the practical studies and manual train- 
ing, Latin may have a waning vogue. He emphasizes his 
solicitude frankly, saying, “The study is now on trial as never 
before. The attacks against it are not merely reactionary, 
nor do they proceed alone from the prejudiced and ill-in- 
formed.” Whatever may have inspired his receding from his 
position of strong adherence to the Roman pronunciation, 
the method is supported by all American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The training in our educational institutions does not aim 
to equip the Catholic clergy who go to Rome that they may 
use the Italian method. Our main purpose of existence is to 
train to the best of our ability the youth of the country (who 
may never go to Rome) in such a way that they will reap 
the richest harvest from our schools and colleges. Since the 
prevalent method of pronunciation in this country is the Ro- 
man, none of us will deny that we are best serving our stu- 
dents’ educational needs and our educational purpose if we 
give them a pronunciation which will be understood among 
their own countrymen, 95 per cent of whom follow the method we 
advocate. 

To say that the Italian method is easier is dependent upon 
the viewpoint. It is easier, of course, for the Italian, but 
is it for the South African or Parthian, or Mede, or Lybian? 
Each language offers special difficulties, the mastery of which 
is coexistent with particular physical skill in certain sounds. 
The Roman method is unique in that it is easy of acquirement 
by all peoples and presents no difficulties which necessitate 
the compromise of particular national peculiarities. 

It has been suggested in favor of the Italian method that 
it is more agreeable to the ear. Aside from the fact that the 
question is one of scientific accuracy and not of aesthetic 
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taste, we might make a logical defense of the Roman method 
on this side. Since the discussion of agreeable sound most 
frequently centers around the pronunciation of “c” and “vy” 
it would become a matter purely of personal choice whether 
there is more melody in the English words “sin” and “chin” 
than in “kin,” or in “seas” and “cheese” than in “keys,” or in 
“wail” than in “vale,” not that there is anything inherent in 
the words to guarantee their euphony or lack of it. 

In estimating finally the merits of the Roman and Italian 
methods, we must bear in mind that we are to render our 
decision as members of an educational body, looking to the 
furtherance of the best interests of the students in our schools. 
To consider whether the Italian method is more euphonious, 
easier to learn, or a more practical method for clergymen to 
acquire, should they chance to go to Rome, are negligible 
quantities in this discussion and they should not enter into 
our judgment of the matter. We should not in such a con- 
clave as this allow our fancy to be indulged or our sentiments 
swayed. The purpose of this organization is to consider and 
adopt the method best suited to the fulfilling of our educa- 
tional ideals. The question we are to decide is one of peda- 
gogy, not one of morals or faith. Our question is purely 
pedagogical. The Roman system which all the universities 
of this country use, which German universities stand for and 
which even England has practically adopted, and added to 
that the system whose historic and linguistic accuracy is un- 
challenged by us, and whose educational advantages are un- 
equalled by any other system, should surely be the method 
to which we, as Catholic educators; should give the stamp 
of unqualified approval. 


THE LATIN HOUR—WITH TEACHER AND PUPIL 


REV. J. A. HICKEY, J. C. D., S. T. L., 0. S. A., ST. RITA’S COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Any method of teaching Latin to be true must realize fully 
the purposes for which Latin is studied. The so-called mental 
gymnastics which the study of the classics offers, contributes 
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very largely to that observation of knowledge which is the 
end of a liberal education. The lessons of judgment and 
the training in the mother tongue which Latin affords are un- 
surpassed. But mental gymnastics are not the only end of 
Latin in our curriculum. We study the language to possess 
a key with which to unlock the treasure-house of the world’s 
store of philosophical, poetical and historical knowledge. 
Finally, we study Latin that we may obtain a means of com- 
munication with others to whom Latin is a common lan- 
guage. These ends must, therefore, never be lost sight of in 
our method of teaching, which should be so ordered as to 
realize them in the highest possible degree. But while these 
ends are the results of the study of Latin and are of great 
necessity and utility, still they are not all immediate results— 
they do not all follow from it in the same order—one pre- 
supposes the other. The primary end, without which the 
others can scarcely be realized, is that relating to the mental 
gymnastics, viz: to the material drillwork in the fundamentals 
of the language. Before we can build we must first carefully 
lay a strong foundation, so much the stronger in proportion 
to the size of the superstructure we intend to erect. And it 
is to this work of foundation laying that our efforts are prin- 
cipally directed in the years of preparatory Latin. Those 
years are the most important and the most delicate in the 
pupil’s Latin education, since they supply the essentials upon 
which in later years we are to build. 

After the first year the pupil has already mastered the com- 
mon difficulties of the language. He has made himself fa- 
miliar with the declensions and all the forms of inflection and 
conjugation. He has been drilled also in the elementary rules 
of syntax. He understands the simpler rules of agreement 
and construction of cases and moods, the use of tenses and 
the definitions of the common grammatical terms, such as 
subject, predicate, clause, phrase, etc. Moreover, he can 
translate readily short sentences of ordinary difficulty. But 
he is as yet unfamiliar with complicated construction and has 
never attempted translations of connected discourse. The 
preparatory years therefore may rightly be called a very criti- 
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cal period in the study of Latin, inasmuch as it is in these 
years that the student will show whether or not he has ac- 
quired in his first year the power to enable him to take up the © 
reading of a Latin author with intelligence and profit. 

It is not the part of this paper to point out what work 
should be covered in these years or what authors should be 
selected. I will therefore limit myself to a simple exposition 
of methods which may successfully be employed in these years 
—methods which are calculated to drill the student in the 
elementary parts of Latin construction and translation. For 
this, I take it, is the aim of all preparatory Latin. These 
methods are not new, they are old and tried. They have 
been common to our Catholic educators for centuries and 
have produced good results in the past, which is a certain 
proof of their accomplishing equally good results in the fu- 
ture. 

After finishing the first i. e. the exclusively grammar year, 
we should devote some time at the beginning of the next two 
years to a careful revision of the grammar; conjugations, 
declensions, etc. Then only should the work of translation 
be taken up. It is to the work of translation that I intend to 
confine myself. The length of our Latin period differs in 
different colleges. From fifty minutes to an hour is, however, 
the average length. This period may be subdivided into 
four other proportionate periods—reading of text, translation, 
syntax, Latin conversation. 

a. Reading of the Text.—Before we begin the actual work 
of translating the text must be read. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the value of the correct reading of Latin, 
for while a correct pronunciation is not by any means the 
most important thing in the study of Latin, still if it be at- 
tained it will add much attractiveness to the literature of the 
language. We must not think that everything connected 
with the reading of Latin is uncertain or unsettled. We may 
differ of course about the pronunciation to be adopted, which 
of the numerous kinds be historically the most correct or 
which for us the most practical, but there are several things 
upon which we must all agree. These are: the constant value 
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of vowels, the proper separation of syllables and the correct 
quantity. Without these the Latin language loses much of 
its beauty, and the smooth rolling sentences and well-rounded 
periods of Cicero become a mere jingle of sounds. Quantity 
is the basis of accent, and pronunciation without quantity has 
been rightly styled “the arch without the keystone”; hence 
for a correct pronunciation of Latin, prosody is necessary. 

The objection may be raised that the first years of Latin are 
too early for even an elementary study of prosody; that it 
should be studied only when poetry is begun. This I think 
is a great mistake. If from the very beginning the pupil be 
brought to see why he is to pronounce each word in such a 
manner, he takes more interest in his task; and when he 
realizes that it is not all mere guess work his progress will 
be more rapid. While therefore reserving to the poetry class 
the more intricate rules of prosody, we should as soon as we 
begin the work of translation give the more common and the 
easier rules, especially in so far as they affect the accent. For 
this purpose the rules expressed preferably in verse form, as 
they may be found in Alvarez or Casserly, will be better 
suited. The entire rule need not be learned, but only that part 
of it which has bearing upon the more ordinary inflections. 
For a thorough critical study of prosody some other authors 
may later be followed. Even though we possess a correct 
knowledge of prosody our pronunciation will not be perfect 
unless we insist from the very beginning upon the constant 
value of the vowels and the proper separation of syllables. 

One of the arguments commonly adduced in favor of adopt- 
ing a uniform code of pronunciation is that we may be un- 
derstood by all, even by those of other countries. This I 
think may be almost entirely accomplished, no matter which 
system of pronunciation we may choose to adopt, if in the 
early stages of Latin reading we accustom our pupils to give 
the vowels a constant value and to separate correctly the 
syllables of a word. To one who has lived among foreigners 
and has conversed with them in Latin, these two facts espe- 
cially appeal. It is the constant experience of English-speak- 
ing people using as they imagine the very pronunciation of 
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the foreigners with whom they may converse that their Latin 
is unintelligible to them. All this, I think, is mostly due to 
the facts above stated, viz: that they do not always give the 
same sound to the vowels nor properly separate their sylla- 
bles. It is very difficult to convince a boy who speaks Eng- 
lish that the short vowels of the Latin differ from the long 
vowels, not in sound, but only in the length of time taken 
in their pronunciation. Let us therefore teach our pupils 
from the start to read over slowly and distinctly every pas- 
sage and every word in it before translation, enunciating 
clearly and separately every syllable, giving each its proper 
value and as far as possible marking its quantity by the 
greater or less time dwelt upon it. In this way only will we 
obtain good results. The pupil should be taught to read as 
if he understood what he is reading, marking by the proper 
rise and fall of his voice and by proper pauses the different 
shades of meaning in the sentence. If all these things be 
insisted upon we may be sure the efforts of the teacher will 
soon be rewarded by having a class of good Latin readers— 
something which is much rarer than is commonly thought. 
Never allow the student to read his text in a hurried or slip- 
shod manner and the habit of good and correct reading will 
soon be acquired. 

b. Translation—Next after the reading of the text comes 
the actual work of translation. The great difficulty a be- 
ginner encounters in the early stages of the study of Latin 
is the tendency to translate the words in the same order as 
they appear in the text. The difficulty may be overcome 
almost entirely if the teacher will insist upon the pupil 
first picking out the essential elements of the sentence, viz: 
subject, predicate, and object if there be one, and then their 
respective modifiers, separating always principal from subor- 
dinate clauses, and taking up each one in turn. If the teacher 
does not insist upon this point much confusion to the pupil 
may follow. Teachers of elementary Latin commonly com- 
plain that the average pupil in our primary schools receives 
such a poor idea of the functional elements of a sentence and 
ef the relationship which exists between the different words 
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of a sentence even in English that it is very difficult to have him 
comprehend them in Latin. This they claim is due to the 
fact that our grammar schools are sacrificing old common 
sense methods in favor of fads which are but fleeting. Be 
this as it may, if in the first year of translating the teacher 
have the class diagram, as is commonly done in English, the 
sentence or passage to be translated, he will readily bring 
home to the mind of the pupil a proper appreciation of cases, 
i. e. the mutual dependence of words one upon the other. 

As regards the translation itself, it is well to insist upon the 
first meaning of the words and then the meaning in the con- 
text. Finally the teacher should exact the best possible Eng- 
lish equivalent of the passage or sentence translated. Of 
course all this is slow work, requiring much patience, but it 
is necessary if*the full benefit of secondary Latin is to be 
reaped. It is often very difficult to make the pupil see just 
why a certain rendering of a passage is to be preferred. The 
instructor will accommodate himself to the individual and in 
this difficult task his “teaching sense,” so to speak, will sug- 
gest to him the best method of making the point clear to his 
pupil. The difficulty is of course greater when the class is 
large. In such cases when the passage is especially hard, 
the teacher might select one of the pupils who is usually a 
little slow and convince him. Then he will be reasonably 
sure that the others will also understand. 

c. Syntax.—While a correct translation presupposes that 
the pupil already knows the relations of the different words, 
still, after the translation itself, it is the best to take up each 
word singly for analysis, giving, for example, if it be a noun, 
its nominative and genitive cases, stating in what case it 
stands in the context and why. This last is most important. 
We should always exact the reason for the answer, early ac- 
customing the pupil to be alert and*critical in his judgments. 
This is the only way we can impart to the pupil a correct no- 
tion of Latin construction. What I have said about the noun 
may be repeated mutatis mutandis about the other words 
in the sentence. Syntax has always been a bugbear to the 
student, and it is not well te give him too much of it. We 
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should, therefore, limit our questions to easy construction in 
the beginning, gradually as the pupil increases his knowl- 
edge of syntax, taking up for analysis the more complicated 
constructions. One period a week, or even more, could be 
devoted to exercises of translation from English into Latin, 
with particular reference to the rules of syntax which could 
then be more thoroughly explained and illustrated by 
examples. x 

d. Conversation.—Having carefully read, translated and 
parsed the sentence or passage, the lesson may be considered 
ended. But besides teaching the student to read Latin, the 
curriculum of our colleges recommends that he be also taught 
to speak it. Nor should we consider the first years of ele- 
mentary Latin too early to expect work of this kind. The 
earlier we begin this the greater our results will be, and when 
the time finally arrives for the pupil to speak Latin in his 
classes it will not be difficult for him to do it. 

Accordingly it will be found useful after the work of trans- 
lation has been finished to have a five minutes’ period of Latin 
conversation based upon the text. Of course it will be neces- 
sary to have much patience in the beginning, but in a short 
time our efforts will be rewarded with unexpected results. 
The more common conjunctions, prepositions, affirmative and 
negative adverbs may be taught in one or two lessons and by 
means of these and the words of the text a conversation in- 
teresting to both teacher and pupil may be carried on. In this 
way the pupil’s vocabulary is being constantly increased, the 
knowledge of the different constructions is being impressed 
upon him, and above all, his interest in the work is being 
maintained. Naturally we should not expect classical Latin 
in the beginning. We should be content with the crudest at- 
tempts, for with practice and experience perfection is bound to 
come. This method in the teaching of the modern languages is 
considered almost necessary and will be found at least useful in 
the teaching of Latin. I have hinted briefly at the methods which 
may be successfully employed in teaching academic Latin. Much 
more could be said but the scope of my paper does not demand it. 
I must not, however, be misunderstood in the sense that the 
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teacher’s work ends with the mere translation. The class 
studies the writings of an author who though dead, at the time 
of writing lived. The author must be studied from a human 
as well as from a literary standpoint. It is the part of the 
teacher also to illustrate the text from his knowledge of his- 
tory, mythology, archaeology, etc. All of which must be left to 
the individual teacher. 

II. Having considered now the Latin period from the part of 
the teacher it will be useful to consider it briefly from the part 
of the pupil. 

Let us, in other words, see briefly. the actual application of all 
that we have said. For the purpose of illustration I select at 
random a passage from Caesar’s Commentary on the Gallic 
Wars (Cap. 19, II). This passage might be read by the average 
student thus: “Caesar equitatu praemisso subsequebatur omnibus 
copiis; sed ratio ordoque agminis aliter se habebat ac Belgae ad 
Nervios detulérant. Nam quod hostibus adpropinquabat con- 
suetudine sua Caesar sex legiones expéditas ducebat; post eas 
totius exercitus impedimento conlocaret; inde duae legiones quae 
proxime conscriptae erant totum agmen claudebant praesidioque 
impedimentis erant.” As may be observed in this passage three 
words were mispronounced: agminis—expeditas—and detul- 
erant. For the correct pronunciation of agminis I would have 
the pupil recall to mind the rule “i aut y crescens numero 
breviabis utroque,” which he would explain as meaning that 
the increments of “i” and “y” of the third declensions are 
usually short. For the proper pronunciation of “expeditas” the 
pupil would simply give the line of the rule “ivi praeterito 
semper producitur itum,” that is to say, where the perfect ends 
in “ivi” polysyllabic supines and their derivatives as the perfect 
passive participle in the text are long. Likewise in the case of 
detulerant he would merely cite the line “Sit ‘E’ breve quando 
‘ram’ ‘rim’ ‘ro’ adiuncta sequuntur.” In other words the “e” 
in the singular of the pluperfect and the future perfect indic- 
ative and perfect subjunctive active is short and hence does 
not receive the accent. From this it may be seen that in sec- 
ond year the rules of prosody which govern the more ordinary 
and common constructions in so far as they affect the ac- 
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cent accruing from quantity, as, for example, in the case of the 
increments of the declensions, increments of verbs and par- 
ticiples need be learned. These rules are easily remembered 
and retained. Only the substantial part of the more necessary 
rules need be memorized, for it is useless to burden the pupil’s 
mind with exceptions at the very outset. These will come 
afterwards when he reads poetry. 

In the reading of the above text I would have the pupil 
read with the proper pauses, etc. Thus I would not allow 
him to separate in reading the “equitatu” from the “praemisso,” 
or “consuetudine” from “sua,” etc. -In other words, that the 
reading be intelligent, the words which go together should be 
read together. The passage might be read sentence by sen- 
tence by each pupil and afterwards translated sentence by sen- 
tence by the different ones selected to translate. 

Were I to take up each word of the passage mentioned 
above and‘show how the average pupil might translate it and 
point out how the teacher might best proceed in order to cor- 
rect each blunder, my paper would soon become long and 
wearisome. Nor on the other hand would any appreciable 
good results be derived from such a course; for the process 
of translating is a process of reasoning which, though pro- 
ceeding from general principles, must change with every dif- 
ferent sentence. Hence it would be extremely difficult to il- 
lustrate fully in a short space what in itself is so complicated 
and shifting. It will not be amiss, however, to take up one 
or two sentences illustrating what I have already said in the 
fore part of my paper concerning the method of translating. 

The first thing the pupil must do, I have said, is to single 
out the subject and predicate and object, if there be one, of 
each sentence, separating the principal from the subordinate 
clauses. Thus the last sentence of the above passage the 
student would immediately analyze as a complex sentence, 
the ‘principal clause being “Inde duae legiones totum agmen 
claudebant,” etc. The clause “Quae -proxime _ conscriptae 
erant” being introduced by a relative pronoun necessarily be- 
ing a subordinate one. Of the principal clause the only word 
in the nominative case being “legiones” it must be the sub- 
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ject of the only verb in the sentence, viz.: “claudebant,” 
which corresponds with it also in number and person. Hence 
the subject of the clause is “legiones” and the predicate is 
“claudebant.” “Claudebant” being a transitive verb it re- 
quires an object, which object can be only “agmen.” “Ag- 
men,” according to its form, might be either subject or object, 
but the only verb in the sentence being in the plural number 
it must require a plural subject, viz: “legiones.” Hence “ag- 
men” can be only the object of the sentence. The same 
process is continued with the relative clause and all the other 
sentences of the passage. The subject, predicate and object 
having been picked out, the next thing is to select their re- 
spective modifiers. Thus, for instance, the adjective “duae,” 
according to its form, can be only nominative case, feminine 
gender and plural number. Hence the word with which it 
agrees or qualifies must be nominative, feminine and plural. 
And “legiones” being the only word in the clause possessing 
these three qualities it must be the word which is modi- 
fied by “duae.” In this way each word of the sentence may 
be taken up. Whenever the passage is any way complicated, 
if the teacher have the class diagram the passage, sentence by 
sentence, or have one of the pupils do it on the blackboard 
for the benefit of the entire class he will find that this method 
will accomplish great results. Difficulties will vanish in- 
stantly from the pupil’s mind as at a glance he beholds the 
relations of each word in the passage to the other. Uncon- 
sciously he will acquire the habit of diagraming each sentence 
in his own mind before translating and the work of analysis 
will be made easier and more complete. I pass over the 
work of syntax, not because it is unimportant, but because 
I have already covered the subject in showing how the transla 
tion is to be obtained. The teacher from his knowledge of 
his class will best know upon what points to insist and just 
how much of the rules are day by day to be explained to 
his pupils. Any progress in this kind of work to be true 
progress must be slow and gradual. 

One of the ends of a Latin education, as we have already 
said in the foregoing part of this paper, is to enable the stu- 
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dent to converse in Latin. Of course this may be considered 
as only a secondary end, but still it is an end by no means 
to be neglected, especially in our Catholic colleges which edu- 
cate many young men who will in the future be priests, or 
many of whom will at least pursue their philosophical studies 
in Latin. After we finish the work of translation, therefore, we 
should devote about five minutes to this conversation. Thus, 
for instance, a conversation based upon the above passage 
might be carried on after this fashion, the teacher asking the 
question and the pupils answering: Q. “Quando Caesar 
omnibus suis copiis subsequebatur?” A. “Cum praemississet 
equitatum subsequebatur Caesar.” Q. “Quomodo ordo_ sui 
agminis se habebat?” A. “Se habebat alio modo ac a Belgis ad 
Nervios delatum fuerat?” Q. “Praemisso equitatu quid fecit 
Caesar?” A. “Caesar subsequebatur cum omnibus suis copiis.” 

Many more questions might be formulated like these, the 
teacher changing the order from the active to the passive and 
vice versa; substituting synonyms for words already known, 
thus continually varying the constructions. In this way the 
pupil’s vocabulary is gradually increasing. When the pupil has 
to use the Latin words so often in conversing they do not slip 
his memory so readily. The pupils generally take much pleas- 
ure in this exercise and become more interested in their 
studies and become more ambitious to learn. Moreover when 
they must express in conversation the different constructions 
they obtain a more thorough knowledge of them, for many 
difficulties then suggest themselves which were not in the 
beginning perceived. And when these difficulties are ex- 
plained the pupil’s understanding of the different construc- 
tions becomes more perfect. They should be taught not to 
be afraid to make blunders in speaking; by making blunders 
they derive much more profit than otherwise. For as the 
Latin proverb has it, “Errando discitur.” 

It might be remarked that if the daily recitation were car- 
ried on according to these methods it would require too much 
time nor would we be enabled to cover much ground. 
We should however remember that in the preparatory years 
more perhaps than in the other years it is the quality and 
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not the quantity that counts. It is far better to do but little 
well than much in a slipshod or hurried manner. Moreover, 
as the class progresses its knowledge will continually increase 
and many things may be safely taken for granted and passed 
over which in the earlier stages could not be overlooked. 
Thus in the matter of reading, after a short time the pupils 
will accustom themselves to read correctly and nothing be- 
yond a few questions to refresh their memories may be asked. 

These, therefore, are in my humble opinion, the best methods 
which may most successfully be employed in the teaching 
of preparatory Latin. If they be applied as I have outlined 
them in my paper I feel sure that the Latin hour will be for 
both teacher and pupil interesting, pleasant and fruitful in its 
accomplishments. 


THE LATIN CURRICULUM IN OUR CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 





VERY REV. F. A. PURCELL, D. D., RECTOR CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The task of reviewing and criticising the Latin course in 
our Catholic colleges is not an easy one, nor one extraordi- 
narily agreeable. Negative criticism is easy—it is the priv- 
ilege of the unwise. But the criticism that “tears down and 
builds up,” the criticism with positive results, is the domain 
of the conservative. In this spirit I have undertaken the 
task laid upon me. 

My first care has been to form a concrete, definite idea of 
the present status of the Latin course in our American col- 
leges. To do this I took the prospectuses of some twenty 
representative institutions under the directions of the Augus- 
tinians, the Jesuits, the Benedictines, the Vincentians, the 
Viatorians, the Carmelites, the Sulpicians, the Resurrection- 
ists, the Marists, the diocesan clergy and some of our dis- 
tinguished teaching brotherhoods. The table of comparison 
completed, there lay before me a document of no little inter- 
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est, of no slight ground for “head-shaking.” There were 
great discrepancies to be noticed; I might say, chasms to be 
bridged. 

As to the subject matter of the study, the variances I noted 
were not so very great. The traditional corpus literarum is, in 
the main, held to; “the eagles still seem to gather around the 
carcass,’ but the “dogs of Israel” appear, in some instances, 
to have badly mangled it. However, I think it is not the 
sphere of this timid critique of mine to make an autopsy or 
try, like the prophet, to “prophesy to the bones.” For, if 
we may judge from our comparative synopsis of the twenty 
college prospectuses, it would seem to me rather a case of 
fossil reconstruction to determine which the head, which the 
trunk, which the limbs of our mammoth Latin corpus liter- 
arum. Such a work I would earnestly recommend to the ex- 
perts of our Catholic Educational Association; and, as the 
creature is of fanciful physique,:I would suggest that in its 
reconstruction there be a plentiful exchange of opinion and 
discussion “per omnia.” (I don’t mean, however, saecula 
saeculorum: that’s what has been the trouble, and that’s what 
is keeping us where we are.) 

What is most divergent in the different schemes that I ex- 
amined is the variant length of time allotted to the study of 
a matter variantly and variously distributed—I am tempted 
to say varicosely. Why, you will see. 

The time given to the study of Latin in our colleges is made 
to’ extend over, by some eight years, by others six years, by 
a third set five years, by a few, sui generis, four years. Those 
giving an eight years’ course claim a week of ten or eight 
periods; the majority of cases of a six years’ course show a 
week of eight to six periods; the five years’ course, in most 
cases, has a week of six periods, and the four years’ “peculiar- 


” 


ity” exhibits a week of five periods. In other words, allow- 
ing forty weeks to the school year, the course is completed by: 
COTE Ba Fo Rae ei vee ena eu een te 3,200 hours 
CPs FU dias VTA we Ga ae 0S -. 1,920 hours 
Class Dietty cake bh theca wel have 1,200 hours 


IBETEDY SEtIhtS ick Ae ks oh Sik Sees pho 800 hours 
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This “temporal calamity,” this divergence of time, however, were 
not so great an evil—if any at all—did the subject matter de- 
crease in direct proportion to the time given to the study. But, 
it must be said, in most instances the proportion is inverse. See 
the tabulated result of my comparison on page 170. 

The table, I think, tells its own story, and eloquently. Of 
course, it does not correspond exactly to the several individual 
prospectuses; but I tried to be fair, as well as I knew how. I 
classified the prospectuses into four sets, and the resultant in 
each set is quite close to its individual efficient. 

And here let me hasten to say, my consideration is not intended 
to hurt anyone in particular; and should any feel smitten in gen- 
eral, let them think: ‘I have been wounded in the house of him 
who loved me.” 

“Jam satis terris nivis atque dirae 
Grandinis misit Pater et rubente 


Dextera sacras jaculatus arces 
Terruit Urbem.” 


But, no. We must follow on until we can say, “Terruit gentes, 
grave ne rediret saeculum.” Yes, there has been a pretty “heavy 
age” in our schools. And I think the following computation 
will help to bear me out in my statement. 

I claim that, in most cases, the proportion between the work 
and the time allotted to it is not founded on “ratio.” As a 
sample of my bases of opinion I have taken the fourth year 
of an eight years’ course; and, let me say, I have chosen the eight 
years’ course because I found it a very conservative course. Dur- 
ing this year in a college not to be named—“nominatio odiosa ~ 
semper”—the student is scheduled to read of: 


NE 25 ig eo ss Sera seo esen 73,500 words 
EE God ud bro 'o 4 5 Sacenses aaa wee ek 23,600 words 
NE iis Se ce 6 (eRe ee RENTS 3,600 words 
2 rrr aren 5,000 words 

CATE TOADS aoe st oes wae es 105,700 words 


Now, counting the school days in the same college for the 
scholastic year 1908-09, without any allowance for reviews, ex- 
aminations or holidays, and with a week of ten periods, I found 
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the hours of the scholastic year to be about 540. Of these I 
assigned two-thirds to reading,. and one-third to grammar 
and composition exercises. Further computation showed that 
the student of fourth year Latin was required to read, on an 
average, 881 words, or 110 lines in an hour, which would be 
equivalent to one-sixth of AEneid, Bk. I; one-third of an oration 
of Cicero, or about five pages of our ordinary text-books. And 
here remember that many of these words have to be studied, ex- 
plained, memorized. 

Here I can only ask a question: Can the ordinary boy 
reader of this age, reading in his own tongue, cover more than 
2000 words in an hour? I made a test of it, taking one of our 
most gifted of the fourth year. I had him read an article from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, It was technical, purposely chosen, 
and he averaged about 1,500 words in an hour. 

Now, gentlemen, I suggest we “put an alienist on the stand,” 
to establish the proportion between the work and the time al- 
lotted to it. But before, let me say that in the 180 hours given 
to grammar, composition and explanations, the text-matter rep- 
resents about 3,800 words to the hour—words to be propounded, 
explained and memorized. 


“Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter? ‘Tandem venias precamur.” 


On this score, gentlemen, I would beg your earnest considera- 
tion; discussion on these points would not be to no purpose. 

You know, gentlemen, I suppose, that the documentary evi- 
dence to be found in the records of The Catholic Educational 
Association shows that, the challenge being offered, not ore 
president of our Catholic colleges would dare vouch that the 
graduates of his college, taken individually or collectively, 
could make an intelligent attempt to converse in Latin. We 
have made the confession; and, may I say it? because we have 
had to make it. Facts are tough obstacles. Our students go 
to Rome, they write it back to us; they go to one of our semi- 
naries, they condemn us. 

Do not these facts alone prove that there is something wrong? 
Is there, in this country or any other country in the world, a _ 
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school of languages that would advertise. for a course of eight 
years, ten hours a week, claiming that such a course were neces- 
sary to give a practical knowledge of German, French, Dutch, 
Russian, Italian, Spanish, Polish, or any other language? But, 
at the end of eight years, were the same school to confess that 
its graduates did not know enough to sustain the simplest con- 
versation, don’t you think we would have the rector of such an 
institution examined as to his sanity? Yet, we confess, and 
without shame, that such is the case with our Latin course. 

Shall we, Catholic priests and educators, “from whose lips the 
people shalk seek the wisdom and from whose mouth shall pro- 
ceed the law’—shall we hide behind the pretext that the Latin 
is a “dead language?” Is our Church dead? No; we are the 
“dead ones”; and we allow ourselves to be counted as dead. 
Priests and educators of the Catholic Church, we must never 
forget that we are the rightful heirs to Roman greatness. We 
are the living representatives of the language of Rome and of 
her achievements. Only for us Rome would be, long ago, a dead 
letter. Latin, to us, is not a monument to a dead paganism; to 
us it is the living expression of Christianity whose head thinks 
in Latin and vibrates Latinity throughout the entire world. We 
play with the babes of modern literature and civilization as with 
the offspring of our thoughts of yesterday. We come from the 
upper room of Pentecost; and shame on us if we cannot uphold 
our standard. 

In our Catholic countries of the continent of Europe this spirit 
still exists; thank God! But in our Samarias of the North—in 
the countries in which the Germanic schism has prevailed since 
the time of Henry and Luther—we, Catholics, insensibly have 
lost hold on our birthright. In fact, we have often sold it like 
Esau. College presidents, look over your text-books. Have you 
patronized your own? Do not give excuses; answer. 

“Your inheritance, in this respect, is far from the dews of 
heaven.” The Jacob of the American Book Trust presents you 
with the lentil potage of Protestantized texts—they’re cheaper, 
and you'll make a little on the side; but poor blind Isaac, your 
professor, must feel the goatskin while he recognizes the voice. 
To me it seems that the first cause of failure in our Latin course 
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is that the voice is heard, but the substance is lost. The first 
fault I find with our Catholic Latin course is our non-Catholic 
text-books. 

Protestantism is a mimicry from its inception; it needs Latin 
only to protest. From observation, you will see that its texts are 
based on Protestantism. Most of the texts we use in our own 
schools are infected by this petty spirit. Now, why? The answer 
bleeds my heart. When a Jesuit, or a Benedictine, or any priest 
of ours gets out a book, he gets it out at his own expense. The 
Book Trust smiles, and every little schoolma’am and Catholic 
priestling “gets his or her hammer out,” as the slang goes. The 
outcome? Look at it. Am I saying the truth? Please dis- 
cuss it. 

Long before the American Book Trust existed we had Lho- 
mond & Rollin. Harkness & Bennett and Allen & Greenough, 
etc., are imitations of our best. Only our sleepiness has left the 
works of our French, our German, our Italian, our Spanish 
fathers unknown to the Anglo-Saxon! “Satan has asked to sift 
thee as in a sieve.” Why have we not translations of them with 
due recognition of their origin? Because we are not united in 
our demand. Any American business company would publish 
them if there was “money in it.” And the way to put money in 
it is to be united in our demand. But, alas, the Protestant essay- 
ist who said that “only the threat of a mortal sin can unite Cath- 
olics,” was only too candid; a truer statement could not have 
been uttered. At least, it seems so, 

Gentlemen, what are you going to do to get your own texts? 
Is this worth while asking? I feel we won’t do anything until 
we “are kicked into it.” That’s the old story. (Here let me re- 
mark, I have never published a book in my life, and I have not 
any in contemplation. Hence, there is nothing personal about 
these remarks). 

But, returning to our more instant view of the subject—to 
our “failure to make good,” as the business phrase goes. This 
failure, it seems to me, must come from one or all of three 
causes: (a) the stupidity of the subject; (b) the incompetency 
of the teacher; or (c) the folly of the course. I have thought 
over each of these points by itself. 
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(a) The Student—Our American boy is a pretty good stu- 
dent, all told. But I will admit his shortcomings at once. He 
is “up-to-date,” as they say; he is practical and of a mechanical 
bent; he is averse to abstraction and weak on abstruse ratio- 
cination; he is inattentive to a droning professor; he needs a 
“live one” to teach him and, as a rule, he “must be shown”; 
the ferule is against his grain. In general, say it we must, the 
American boy is not linguistically gifted or inclined; his life un- 
fits him for linguistics and literary work. He is the product of 
a new country, in which it takes one generation of “horse-sense” 
to make money, then two generations to become “cockneyized” ; 
and again a generation or two to come back to sanity and Chris- 
tianity. But we must take the American boy as we find him— 
full of practical sense and ready to learn anything that is useful. 
All told, we have a fairly good subject in our American boy; 
and, if he does not succeed in acquiring a practical knowledge, 
it is certainly not his fault. 

(b) The Teacher.—This is a very delicate subject. But—but 
—but! Oh, I hate to say what I think. There are so many 
teachers that “are bluffing.” “Not every one that saith, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” “Poeta nascitur, 
non fit”; and what about the teacher? Oh! we have so many 
teaching and so few teachers! In this age of ours, I would 
rather cultivate the vocation of a teacher than that of a cardi- 
nal, archbishop, or a priest. In a real teacher there is God in- 
dwelling and outpouring Himself. Of creatures, the teacher is 
the most like unto God; and theré can be nothing greater than 
the teacher-priest. 

But, to come down to “the little ihieae ” how many of our 
teachers, especially in the elementary classes, could carry on a 
conversation in Latin? Yet, they are the layers of the founda- 
tion. How many a foundation is “sand?” This point is too 
pointed; but I would suggest that we talk it over afterwards. 

(c) The Course.—Is there folly in the course? Candidly, I 
think there is. Taking the course absolutely, and in itself, we 
find it bears the brand of unwisdom. That it presents a colossal 
work very much out of proportion to the time in which that 
work is to be done, has been shown, I think, in our previous 
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paragraphs. And, too, the very way this huge matter is pre- 
sented seems wrong to me. We try to teach everything at 
once, semel et simul. The vocabulary, the grammar, the rhetoric, 
the literature, all go jumbling and tumbling over one another 
along the “rocky road” of a four, five, six or eight years’ course. 
And at the end there is not a one-eighth part of our students 
that could lay serious claim to a knowledge of 1000 working 
vocables or of the more important guide-canons of grammatical 
composition; and is there one out of every hundred that has 
an exact notion of Latin literature? Does any one know of a 
school of modern languages where they pretend to teach, for 
instance, the French language by making the pupil spend 
hours conning over Litré’s University Grammar, Le Franc’s 
Rhétorique Francaise, and the works of Racine, Corneille, 
Bossuet, La Fontaine? 

And if we consider the course relatively, in its fitness with re- 
gard to the American student, we can scarcely approve of it. 

We must remember that our Latin course is an importation. 
In its home it was, and still is to a great extent, “sicut vitis 
abundans in lateribus domus”; like the mother in her own house. 
For it was molded and schemed for the Neo-Latin tongues of 
which the grammar and the vocabulary are directly derived 
from the Latin. From 90 to 95 per cent. of their words are 
Latin stems with little or no modification; their grammar is 
the Latin grammar with slight adaptations; and, besides the 
spirit of the mother Latin pervades their thoughts and shapes 
their ideals. But, on our rivers of Babylon, mother Latin often 
weeps and refuses to sing her songs. 

To us the Latin course is an exotic. The English language 
has scarcely 25 per cent. of Latin stems, if we discard the tech- 
nical terms; and I would venture to say that the everyday vo- 
cabulary of an English-speaking boy contains not even 5 per 
cent, Latin stems, and what Latin stems may be found by him 
’ have long since become dried-up roots. Moreover, the English 
grammar (of which Corbett denies even the existence), has 
nothing in common with Latin save a set of barbaric terminol- 
ogies altogether unintelligible to the young Saxon mind. 
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Gentlemen, it seems to me that, if we expect from this fossil 
exotic in our philologic clime and soil the same fruits as it pro- 
duced at home, we shall have to do more than bring it out and 
set it on a stone balustrade. It must be pruned, and cured and 
grafted upon our life conditions, if we would preserve it from the 
curse of the fig-tree. 

So much for negative criticism, and the “shoulds” and the 
“musts,” and the “oughts.” That we may reap some positive 
results from our present work of examining into the Latin course, 
I would suggest that a committee be appointed to determine, 
first, the subject matter; second, the time over which that 
matter is to be distributed; third, the methods to be recom- 
mended in teaching that matter. 

1. The matter and the amount to be selected. This is not an 
easy task, and it should be approached with a broad knowledge 
and conservative prudence. It would be the task of such a 
committee to limit and adapt the study-matter to: 

a. Present needs and requirements, and especially the needs 
of our American youths ; 

b. To the end of the different institutions, some of which are 
gerjeral, professional, some ecclesiastical. 

At present there is a great variance of opinion as to the kind 
of course that should be given in the juniorates of our ecclesi- 
astical seminaries and religious novitiates. There are men of 
high intellectuality and no mean spirituality who would have our 
young ecclesiastics trained thoroughly in classic lore, and there 
are some men who would frown on all “paganism” in the train- 
ing of our clerics. “Church Latin,” say they, is enough for them. 
We presume that these gentlemen do not include synodal 
regulations in their Church Latin. 

In selecting the reading matter for our students, four things 
should guide us: 

1. The acquisition of vocabulary. 

2. The mastery of grammatical construction. 

3. The presentation of literary models. 

4. The use of authors as sources of technical and historical in- 
formation. 
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Of these, the last two aims are not reached, in some cases; and 
this either because of the student’s immature age, or the intrinsic 
difficulty of the subject. For to use foreign literature as a 
means of obtaining technical and historical information, is a 
consummation consumed, even in the vernacular, only after a 
serious and lengthy training. Hence, the selections for the 
academic years might be made with a view to the first two 
ends, and for the collegiate years with an eye on the last two. 

In the choice of authors, I do not beliqye that the selections 
should be so drawn as to give the impression that Christianity 
has degraded the Latin tongue. Christianity has rather per- 
fected it, modernized it, and fitted it to our present civilization. 
“Classicism” is one thing; pure Latinity another. To pretend, 
like the “classicists,” to teach Latin only from authors of the 
golden or silver ages, would be not unlike the pretension of the 
Frenchman who would “learn” his pupils the usage of pure 
Norman English as she was writ by Shakespeare. Yes, there is 
a Church Latin; but it is such as flowed from the pen of Leo 
XIII. Too much of this kind cannot be given our students. 

In general, the reading matter should be so selected that it will 
give a comprehensive idea of the Latin language and literature. 
It should be the aim not to read all of an author, but so to read 
the portions of him selected that the student will be able to read 
over, in his leisure hours, with facility and pleasure, whatever 
other works of the same author may happen in his way. 

2. The Number of Years Over Which the Course Should Ex- 
tend.—As to the number of years over which the course should 
extend, I waver between two considerations. (a) Is it conducive 
to the best results to scatter the subject matter of a study over 
a long period? (b) Is it not a matter of experience that a lan- 
guage is best learned when the learner begins before his early 
teens? The answer to each of these questions leaves me in a 
quandary. 

Of course, to puddle-piddle along for six or eight years with- 
out any distinctive degree of graded intellectual betterment—as 
is the case in some of our colleges at present—that sort of thing 
is not to be countenanced. But if each year brings with it its 
clear-cut, distinct grade of work, then I would say that for Latin 
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as for any other branch of knowledge, the years must be mul- 
tiplied. And, in response to the second query, I would say that 
we cannot begin too early to give our Catholic children a certain 
familiarity with their Church’s language. Some will object, no 
doubt, that there is no place for Latin in the “grade schools.” 
“It is of no use,” say they, “to our American boy or girl.” No; 
probably they will not make any dollars with their Latin; but 
do we support our parochial schools only to teach “dollar-mak- 
ing?” “Is it not a shame to see how few of our Catholic children 
have been taught any*idea at all of the services of their Church? 
Is it not enough to bring the blush of indignation to our cheek, 
when time and again in our congregations of smart, well-dress- 
ing, fashionable people who want and like to “be something,” 
we find not one who, on an emergency, can answer the priest at 
Mass? I once gave lessons to an old lady of sixty-four winters, 
whom I had instructed in our faith and baptized into the Church, 
lessons in Latin grammar so that she might understand the missal. 
She often said to me that she could not see why Catholics were 
not obliged to study the language of the liturgy. Yet, should we 
expect our people to be able to follow the Vespers, the Benedic- 
tion prayers, the prayers said at the grave; why! some of our 
clergy would laugh us to scorn, would consider such a thing as 
tantamount to giving a University Extension Course to “Biddy 
O’Flaherty.” Yes; and it is on account of such clergy that we 
have the “Biddy O’Flaherties,” our mothers, too often, old 
women to be laughed at—except when they give us their pennies. 

St. John Baptist de la Salle, in his “Management of the Chris- 
tian Schools,” prescribes that his brothers teach their scholars 
even of the lower grades to read the Latin of the psalms and the 
liturgical prayers. They are to do this without making any effort 
to teach the art of Latin speech. They are to teach the young 
children to pronounce, to syllabicate, to read unerringly. Were 
this done in all our parochial schools, what a preparation it would 
be for further work; and, I may say, what a number of voca- 
tions would thereby be sown! This work would clear away the 
ground, and brighten the prospect, for the further building of 
Latin study. 
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And here I will make a remark concerning pronunciation. 
There is the “ke” and the “kai,” the “wi” and the “wow” fad. 
On philological grounds there can be little said against the 
Kikero theory. But, my! what an array of linguistic knowledge 
is needed to attempt even its application? All we can say of 
this method is that it is a good “theory” ; but it sounds supremely 
ridiculous in its English “mush-mouthed drawl.” Then there is 
the element that would toady to “Italianism,” with its “angnus” 
and its “choelum.” Now, to be good Catholics, we don’t need 
to be “Italianized.” Germany, and Spain, and France, and Po- 
land have their national pronunciation’ of the Latin, and a 
sensible pronunciation, too. Why cannot we be sensible? A 
sensible method of pronouncing, for us, is the Continental, as it 
‘is termed. According to this method, we should give the 
vowels their broad sounds, and the consonants the sounds 
which they have in English under similar conditions. Let us 
leave the fancy philological touches to the scholar fond of— 
well! a little display. It won’t hurt him. 

Now, as to the proper method of distributing the matter over 
the several years of the course, I feel that a thorough study of 
this question should be made by the committee. In my opinion, 
the work of the first and second years is the most important. The 
ultimate failure to use the Latin language with fluency after six 
or eight years’ study may be traced—to my mind, at least—to 
the first year’s work. Of itself, Latin grammar to our American 
youth is an antique, a something outside his sphere of thought. 
That he may learn it, it must be brought within his sphere, not 
he within its sphere. This, I contend, can be done only by pre- 
senting it in connection with a vocabulary within the mind-grasp 
of the youth. The vocabulary must be the bridge that connects 
the student with his study. In this respect, our text-book vocabu- 
laries are lamentably defective. Some base their word-lists on 
Historize Sacre, some on abstract terminologies, some on Czesar’s 
Gallic War. But all these vocabularies do not come home to the 
child; they present the Latin language as a dead one. Yet, we 
claim that Latin is not a dead language, for we teach it that it 
may be a living vehicle of thought. 
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Gentlemen, let us-realize that the American youngster was 
not born with Ismael, nor should he be left under the palm-tree 
in the wilderness of Caesar’s Gallic War or Viri Romae or even 
Historiae Sacrae, to die. Poor runaway Hagar awaits the call 
of the angel. Make your vocabulary for the first two years 
“up-to-date,” and you have solved the Latin problem. Then 
from the fourth year on you may give your pupils, if you want, 
the jokes of Erasmus or the ornate description, in Vox Urbis, 
of the Iroquois fire in Chicago. They know the “working 
tongue,” and they can read with pleasure and intelligence. 

3. The method of presenting the study matter is largely the 
domain of the individual teacher. All I would say is that our 
best teachers should be in charge of our first year’s work. A 
teacher who is not able to converse in Latin, to tell his pupils 
short stories bristling with originality and life, not able to use 
idiomatic expressions with judicious selection—is not fit to “teach 
the young idea to shoot.” When we get rid of such teachers, our 
youths will learn a living Latinity. 

Now to concrete my suggestions both as to the time and 
the subject matter I am strongly in favor of beginning. the 
work in the grade schools. In the seventh grade begin to 
teach the pupils, boys and girls, the Pater Noster, the Ave 
Maria, the Credo, the Confiteor, the Litany of Loretto, the 
Salve Regina. These prayers should be memorized and re- 
cited in class. Toward the end of the second term, drill the 
children in the reading of the Sunday Vespers, the Benedic- 
tion hymns and the prayers of the ordinary of the Mass. 

In the eighth grade, continue the same work, giving them 
some elementary notions of grammar. But in explaining 
the grammatical rules, all technical terms should be ‘carefully 
avoided until the pupil has been somewhat familiarized with 
the object which these terms are intended to express. Thus, 
instead of telling the children, Dominus is in the nominative 
case, or Domino in the dative; show them that the first is the 
subject of the sentence, e. g. Dominus dixit, the Lord said; and 
that Domino means, to the Lord. Thus, Dominus dixit 
Domino means, the Lord said to the Lord. And so on through 
a grammatical explanation of the various prayers learned. 
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Such exercises, given in connection with the English 
grammar, would be invaluable aids to the mastery of the 
vernacular. In this connection, also, etymological spelling 


should be taught. 


Preliminary work of this sort being done in the grade 
school, our eight year college course might be disposed of 


as follows: 


(In compiling this curriculum, I have tried to retain all the 
elements found in our present course. All I aimed at was to 


limit and distribute the work. 


Except in the first year, I 


have made few changes. We are not yet ready for revolu- 
tionary tactics. We have not the texts I would like to see; 
at least, I do not know of them, but I hope and pray I shall 


soon know them. 


The compilation was made hastily; it will be full of faults, 
but if it suggests anything in the way of progress, I shall be 
satisfied, though the committee should hammer it to a gild- 


ing leaf.) 


I YEAR. 


Matter: Grammar. 
Vocabulary. 
Conversational Exercises. 


DISTRIBUTION : 


GRAMMAR. ° 


ETYMOLOGY. 

1. Pronunciation and value of let- 
ters; syllables, and first elements of 
quantitative reading. 

2. Idea of cases; sense-equivalents 
in English, Names of cases ex- 
plained and illustrated. Distinction 
of stem and desinence. Pure case- 
desinences and their equivalents. 


3. Declensions; meaning of declen- 
sions. General notion of their “raison 
d’étre.” 

Teach them in the following order: 
(a) Third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; 
(d) second; (e) first. Show the 
gradual changes due to the concur- 
rence of the different vowels of stem 
and desinence. 


4. Distinction of nouns into sub- 
stantive and adjective. Review the 


SYNTAX. 
1. 


2. Parts of the sentence; sub- 
ject, verb, and its object (direct, 
indirect), attribute. The Latin 
desinences corresponding to these. 
Illustrations and numerous appli- 
cations. 

3. Learn the third person sin- 
gular and plural of some transi- 
tive verbs of the first conjugation. 
(All this in connection with a 
foreset vocabulary.) Also some in 
the same person and numbers. II- 
lustrations and exercises. 

Memorize the principal 
prepositions and the cases they 
govern. Exercises. 

4. Idea of concordance of ad- 
jective and substantive; attribu- 
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declensions in the order according to 
which they are given in the text- 
books. 

5. Pronouns, 
demonstrative. 


personal, relative, 


6. Comparison of adjectives. Num- 
erals. 


7%. The Verb: 

(a) Distinction of stem and des- 
inences. The pure personal endings. 
Varied and prolonged exercises on 
the sense-equivalents of the personal 
endings. Take for these exercises 
only verbs of the third conjugation. 

The pure tense endings in the fol- 
lowing order: Imperfect, indicative 
.and subjunctive; present, subjunc- 
tive; future, indicative (beginning 
with a vowel stem). 

(b) Idea of conjugations; show ef- 
fect of concurrence of vowels, very 
simply and clearly. 

(c) The perfect; its personal end- 
ings for the indicative. 

Perfect derivatives and their tense 
endings. 

(d) Review regular conjugation in 
the order of the text-book. 


(e) Participle, gerund, supine. 

8. Comparison of the adverb. Ad- 
verbial desinences. 

9. Simple laws of derivation; pre- 
fixes, affixes (substantive, adjective, 
verbal 
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tive and epithetical use of adjec- 
tive. Illustrations and exercises. 


5. Exercises involving the use 
of pronouns as well as nouns. 
Simple adjective clauses. 

6. Use of quam ac and atque, 
and of the ablative in connection 
with the comparison of adjectives. 
Illustrations and exercises. 

7 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Memorize the principal -ad- 
verbs of time and place. 


(d) Give a clear idea of the 
Latin subjunctive mood. Exer- 
cises with the use of ut, donec, 
dum. The conditional sense of 
the subjunctive. Exercises with 
the use of si, nisi. 


8. 
9. Word formation exercises; 


dissection of Latin words. Strict 
meanings. 


VocABULARY : 


(To be distributed so as to form the working matter of the grammatical 


SUBSTANTIVES : 
1. Man: 


grees of kindred; races; 


Parts of body; faculties of soul; 
habitation ; 


explanations and exercises.) 


food stuffs; raiment; de- 
house and articles of furniture; 


school and branches of learning; books and utensils used in school; city, 
town, village and its divisions and buildings; nationalities and countries; 
amusements; trades, professions and avocations. 


2. The Ordinary Service of Man: 


Domestic animals; plants and herbs 


and flowers; means of conveyance; computation of time, etc. 
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ADJECTIVES : 

Of size, color, motion, location, quality (abstract and concrete). 
VERBS AND ADVERBS: 

Chosen to suit the foregoing substantives and adjectives. 


CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES: 

(a) Interrogatory in Latin during the exercises of analysis and parsing. 

(b) Anecdotes and stories related, copied and memorized. 

(c) During the second term, each week, read and explain the Sunday 
Gospel. 

II YEAR. 

GRAMMAR: 

Complete etymology from regular verb, and at the same time take up 
a formal study of syntax in an elementary text. (Some text correspond- 
ing to Lhomond’s Elements.) Exercises in composition. 
READING: 

Historiae Sacrae, or Viri Romae. Memorize some twenty fables of 
Phaedrus. 

III YEAR. 

GRAMMAR: 

Standard College Grammar, reviewing etymology fully and thoroughly. 
CoMPOSITION : 

Something equivalent to Arnold, Part I, Lessons 1 to 35. 
READING: 

Nepos or Caesar. 


IV YEAR. 
GRAMMAR: 
College Standard, reviewing syntax thoroughly. 
CoMPOSITION : 


Something corresponding to Arnold, Part I. Lessons 35 to end. 
READING: 
Cicero’s Select Letters; De Senectute and De Amicitia. 


\ 
V YEAR 
GRAMMAR: 
Prosody (Casserly or equivalent). 
CoMPOSITION : 
Something equivalent to Arnold, Part II, complete. 
READING: 
Virgil: Aeneid, Eclogues, etc., so selected as to give a comprehensive 


idea of his works. Literary lectures. 
Horace: Selected in the same way as Virgil. 


Juvenal: Idem. 
Church hymns, selected. 
VI YEAR. 
Latin LITERATURE: 
English text or lecture course. 
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READING: 
Cicero: Oratorical works. 
Tacitus: Germania and Agricola. 
Sallust: Selections. 
Livy: Selections. 
Pliny: Selections. 
Or instead of some of the above, a‘Christian author, e. g. 
Cassiodorus, Gregory, Jerome, Bernard. 


CoMPOSITION : 
Essays (prose or verse) in imitation of some extract read and studied. 
VII YEAR. 
READING: 


The Latin philosophers as sources oi technical and historical informa- 
tion. 
VIII YEAR. 
READING: 
Selections from the Latin patrology, with a view to acquiring a net 
idea of their position in the history of Christian civilization, Latin litera- 
ture, and Christian philosophy. 

















SCIENCE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





This section of the College Department came into being 
in April, 1909. Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., professor of 
astronomy and geology at De Paul University, Chicago, 
was officially appointed chairman and empowered to select 
a committee on sciences from the colleges of Chicago. Ac- 
cordingly, the following were chosen: Rev. Charles P. 
O’Neil, O. S. A., professor of chemistry and physics at St. 
Rita’s College; Rev. Chrysostom J. Anderson, O. C. C., pro- 
fessor of chemistry and physics at St. Cyril’s College; Rev. 
Anthony Bocian, C. R., professor of biology at St. Stanislaus 
College; Rev. Paul Muehlman, S. J., professor of chemistry 
at St. Ignatius College, and Bro. Liguori, F. S. C. president 
of De La Salle Institute. 

For the sake of arranging a program and for discussion, 
meetings were held at De Paul University in April and in 
June. The papers presented at Boston were assigned at the 
first meeting. 

At Boston College Hall the Science Section held its ses- 
sions according to the official program on July 13 and 14. 
Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., presided. Rev. Anthony Bocian, 
C. R., was appointed secretary and took notes of the pro- 
ceedings. 

A paper was read -by Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., at the 
first session on “Physical Sciences in Catholic Colleges; Sta- 
tistics and General Remarks.” 

At the second and final session, a paper was presented un- 
der the title of “Chemistry and Physics.” This was written 
by A. B. Carpenter, C. E., E. E., of Villanova College, Penn- 
sylvania, but was read by the president of Villanova, Very 
Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. Dr. James J. Walsh, dean of _ 
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the Medical College of Fordham University, gave a talk on 
the teaching of sciences and certain aspects of the study 
of biology. He showed the absurdity of some of the so- 
called nature study which has recently been offered to young 
children in certain books and schools. 

Thus ended the first year’s work of the Science Section. 
While not in a position to demand or to enforce anything 
of consequence, the section feels that its work is not in vain 
if, through the labors and reflections of various teachers, it 
succeeds in placing before the eyes of presidents of colleges, 
prefects of studies and educators in general, some facts in 
regard to the sciences. The colleges themselves, no doubt, 
are the ultimate tribunal; they have the power to do as they 
wish. Our work is to merit their attention and to place the 
question of sciences before them in a clear and impartial 
light so that the truth in its intrinsic reasons may be appar- 
ent. Our duty then ceases—the rest pertains to them. , 

Human authority has often erred, wrong policies have been 
advanced and followed for a time; still, a wave of indiscreet 
enthusiasm in favor of some group of studies taught ac- 
cording to false methods and succeeded by the inevitable ebb 
of reaction does not prove that the studies themselves are 
‘without great value. If certain schools, after throwing tra- 
ditions of the past to the winds and plunging headlong into 
every kind of so-called science, now see and admit their mis- 
takes, it does not follow that true sciences properly taught 
can be let alone without serious loss or evident narrowness. 














PAPERS 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 





REV. DANIEL J. MC HUGH, C. M., DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





In presenting this, his first paper before the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of the United States, the writer is not 
without misgivings. He fears lest rashness, enthusiasm or 
inexperience, may lead him to make statements which will be 
ill received by those to whom alone he can look for assist- 
ance, and thus more harm than good might come to the 
cause he pleads. However, since to bring forward and to 
discuss ideas, deductions and observations, is one of the 
works of an educational convention, the writer feels permit- 
ted to speak freely, resolved, nevertheless, to retract cheer- 
fully or to modify any statement which may be proved false, 
overdrawn or misleading. 

In the introductions to our catalogues and in our com- 
mencement exercises, we frequently point with honest pride 
to the fact that our system of education is the only perfect 
one, the only true education. This is proved by assuming, or 
even demonstrating, that the three essential elements of edu- 
cation are the physical, the intellectual and the moral: 
whence it is easily inferred that whatever system combines 
these three in due proportions is perfect, while any system 
neglecting one or more of these elements is essentially de- 
fective—is, in fact, no real education at all. This is un- 
doubtedly true, yet it seems to me that the argument may 
frequently be taken for more than it is really worth. Let me 
explain by bringing forward an argument of similar order. We 
all hold that the essential elements of man are animality and 
rationality ; that every rational animal is a man and that any 
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creature wanting one of these elements is no man. at all. 
From this, however, it by no means follows that every 
rational animal is a whole man or the highest, most perfect 
type of man. An Eskimo or a Hottentot is essentially per- 
fect as a man, since he has animality and rationality, but it 
would be far from logical to conclude that therefore the 
Eskimo or Hottentot is entirely perfect, or is the highest type 
of man. In like manner, an education which embraces the 
essential elements, physical, intellectual and moral, may still 
not be integrally perfect—may not be of the highest type. 
Hence, it would seem vain flattery and delusion to declare 
or imagine that, because we can prove our system essentially 
perfect and other systems essentially defective, nothing more 
remains to be desired in our own system of education. The 
writer speaks the more boldly because, as hinted above, this 
is the proper time and place to point out deficiencies and to 
suggest ways for improvement. Allow me, then, to state 
that Catholic colleges as a whole, while essentially perfect 
and vastly preferable to other institutions, cannot yet boast 
of being integrally perfect or of being at present the highest 
type attainable in education. But the proofs, if you please. 
Now, to slight the physical sciences is to leave a serious 
defect in a truly liberal, cultural and practical education; but 
our Catholic colleges as a whole do not give due attention 
to the physical sciences; therefore, they are not yet perfect. 
The major premise is easily proved. The physical sciences 
embrace matter of the highest moment; they deal with real, 
material and practical things of God’s creation—the wonders 
of nature, the elements and forces incessantly at work under 
the eye of God. They treat of the substances and energies 
which the mind of man has so discovered, classified, combined 
and utilized as to contribute much to refinement, to occupa- 
tion of intellect and imagination, to happiness of heart and 
to the general welfare of the human race. To study and in- 
vestigate, under Christian influence, the beauties and in- 
tricacies, the wonderfully coordinated and harmonized laws 
and objects of nature, is to lift up the mind of the student 
to the Creator of all, is to develop his mind, give culture to 
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it and withal to put him in a position to be eminently prac- 
tical in life. 

Not to give due attention to the sciences is to allow many 
a college graduate to enter the professional or commercial 
world under great disadvantages. A perfect system of edu- 
cation should prepare the student for any vocation in life— 
it should not send him forth seriously handicapped in im- 
portant branches of knowledge. Education, it seems to me, 
should not merely develop the mind and call out the latent 
energies of the soul; it should at the same time impart prac- 
tical knowledge. We often decry that system of specializa- 
tion which obtains in many modern institutions of learning; 
but may not a system which would strain after mental de- 
velopment by severe courses in ancient classics, philosophy 
and higher mathematics, be also considered a kind of special- 
ization, in that it makes a specialty of mental development? 
Is there not danger, when too much stress is put on mental 
training, that the mind may become, if not worn out, un- 
natural, unpractical, too ideal, too theoretical and too subtile? 
A moderate or general mental development combined with 
those excellent qualities so useful, enjoyable and lovable in 
every day life, and which are especially imparted by the 
physical sciences, surely has some advantages. 

If the point that to slight the sciences is to leave a seri- 
ous defect in a truly liberal, cultural and practical education, 
has not yet been fairly demonstrated, have patience—bear with 
me a while longer. You may say that, after all, the sciences 
have comparatively little value; that perhaps they should be 
taught to supply the present demands of an ever-changing 
age which delights in the new and the curious. The time 
allotted to this paper forbids me to go into lengthy argu- 
ments against these objections. However, the writer main- 
tains that the sciences properly taught, studied and worked 
with, will do much for the mind and the heart, for the 
character and the well-being of the student; hence they must 
have a considerable comparative value. 

It may be customary for us to say that this branch of 
study develops the thinking powers, this other branch broadens 
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the mind, that third gives culture, and so on, until perhaps 
all the necessdry or desirable qualities are exhausted before 
the physical sciences get a turn. Now, any one studying 
this subject thoroughly and impartially should be able to see 
that the sciences may develop and apply all those powers 
and capabilities, besides elevating the mind to the place it 
should occupy as master of the things the Creator gave to 
the first man. 

It is unfair to the sciences to have their comparative value 
estimated by one who knows little or nothing about them, 
who has not studied them side by side with humanistic 
branches. Naturally, the human mind makes much of what 
it knows, loves and labors with, while-on the other hand it 
belittles what it knows not and consequently does not love. 
Who would take as correct the estimate of one who has de- 
voted all his time to science if Latin and Greek were hang- 
ing in the balance? Who would take as final the dictum of 
a self-educated man if college education were under fire? 
It is apparent, then, that if the comparative value of physical 
sciences is to be approximated, the most fit appraisers are 
those who have been educated, under equally favorable con- 
ditions, in all the subjects under discussion. Let me humbly 
state that, though much of my time has been, and is being, 
devoted to classical studies, I feel a lasting debt of gratitude 
to those who made it possible for me to apply myself to cer- 
tain sciences side by side with Latin. The writer feels 
that in later years he would not have applied himself with 
such enthusiasm to things which afterwards might have ap- 
peared insignificant and that a mental pleasure was produced 
by these same studies which has endured the test of time—to 
say nothing of the supply of practical knowledge thus ac- 
quired and the powers of observation which were undoubt- 
edly quickened. 

And why should the sciences not develop and give culture 
to the mind? At- the risk of some repetition, let me insist 
that the physical sciences present many wonderful objects to 
be examined, many interesting problems to be worked out. 
A study of the order and plan prevailing throughout nature 
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should help the mind to become orderly and systematic. Fa- 
miliarity with the variety, beauty and intricacy of natural 
things should deepen and broaden the mind, make it acute, 
discerning, cultured and practical. The sciences, studied 
under the guiding inspiration of divine revelation, lift up the 
mind of man from effect to cause, from created nature to 
nature’s Creator. The sciences purify and inflame the heart 
more than ‘those studies whick emanate from the brain of 
man and which have reference to literature, society and 
politics. But why? Because the works of God are purer, 
nobler and higher than the works of man; hence the former 
should be more beneficial to the heart than the latter. The 
human character, too, is helped by a study of nature, for ob- 
jects are seen to fulfill the end for which they were designed ; 
the laws of nature are being carried out by these animate and 
inanimate things—why then should man alone transgress? 

In every age, other things being equal, those people have 
been purer and better who lived close to nature, who have 
dwelt in the wildwood, in the desert and on the plain, sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature; by animals and plants 
and stones, familiar with the objects originally designed by 
the Creator for the happiness of man. Is there no danger, 
on the other hand, of becoming too ideal through long pursuit 
of abstract things, too artificial through theorizing about 
social, political and literary questions? A most effective 
ballast for holding the mind down to the real and concrete 
is furnished by the physical sciences. It seems to me that 
one reason why the college graduate is often not welcomed 
so warmly into social, political or commercial life as he might 
have expected to be, is precisely because he has been soaring 
too high in the realms of pure thought, too far above the actual 
things of life. With diploma or certificate of degree in hand, 
he must now come down from the high levels; he must now 
start to use hands, eyes and wits, like a boy several years 
younger than himself. That desirable element of concrete 
practicality is the very thing which the physical sciences 
properly taught and faithfully worked with (I do not say 
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studied, merely) are especially designed to put into tlic 
young man’s character and habits. 

Let the sciences be woven right into the educationa|! 
fabric; do not imagine they can be sewed on to an almost 
finished curriculum of studies. The mind of a student busy 
scaling the heights of transcendental philosophy or explor- 
ing the depths of literary criticism, will scarcely suffer eyes, 
hands and wits to do justice to the apparently insignificant 
and materiai physical sciencés. The student has been raised 
above such, his tastes have been differently formed; he has 
not the patient enthusiasm to carry out details of observation 
and to experiment with careful precision and skilful manipu- 
lation. Consequently, he will say the sciences are of com- 
paratively little value; he will turn to literature or phil- 
osophy or something else. 

Surely, enough has been said to prove that to neglect the 
physical sciences is to leave a serious defect in a truly lib- 
eral, cultural and practical education. Yet what might not 
be added of the growing needs of scientific knowledge in 
various walks of life—in noble professions and in mechanical, 
chemical and electrical arts! How much might be said 
of the good that could come to religion and of the harm that 
could be averted if Catholic colleges were reputed to be 
giving as thorough courses in science as may be had else- 
where! In truth, Leo XIII, of happy memory, was not 
mistaken when, in his encyclical “Longinqua” he said, “An 
education cannot be deemed complete which takes no notice 
of modern science. It is obvious that, in the existing keen 
competition of talents and widespread, and in itself, noble 
and praiseworthy passion for knowledge, Catholics ought 
not to be followers, but leaders. It is necessary, therefore, 
that they should cultivate every refinement of learning and 
zealously train their minds to the discovery of truth and 
the investigation, so far as it is possible, of the entire do- 
main of nature. This in every age has been the desire of the 
Church; upon the enlargement of the boundaries of the sci- 
ences, she has been wont to bestow all possible labor and 
energy.” So much from the words of the great and holy 
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man, Leo XIII. Why then argue further—the point seems 
incontrovertible. 

The minor premise is: that our Catholic colleges as a whole 
do not give due attention to the physical sciences. One of 
the most striking proofs of this is the common complaint 
made by other institutions to which our students sometimes 
go. Praise is given us for Latin and Greek, but credits in 
science are often denied. Is there not a reason for this 
distinction? It may readily be found by examining our cata- 
logues. Now, the writer does not wish to reproach the Cath- 
olic colleges nor to convey the impression that they are do- 
ing nothing for science. Such an insinuation would be re- 
futed by statistics which have just been collected. God alone 
knows the sacrifices our Catholic colleges have made, and are 
making, for the cause of truth, in properly training young 
men and young women—all for the good of religion, society 
and country! The world knows in part and appreciates some 
of the excellences by which Catholic institutions rise su- 
perior to others; still, there is a well-founded ground for 
unfavorable criticism of the scientific courses hitherto offered 
in many of our colleges. 

But what science work is actually being done in Catholic 
institutions? In order to answer this question with some 
degree of certainty, the writer carefully examined science 
courses as outlined in fully thirty of our recent catalogues. 
To secure further and later information, he mailed a set of 
queries to the colleges for boys and young men. 

The catalogues will be considered first. They were issued 
mainly from institutions conducting both college proper and 
academy or high school. It was noted that physiography, 
or physical geography, is the only science prescribed in the 
academic department of a number of schools. This branch 
of study seems to be generally taught one hour per week 
during the first year of high school work. Courses in natural 
or biological science are put down in some catalogues as 
follows: botany, two hours per week for one year or even 
one-half year, taught during the second or third year’s work; 
zoology, two hours per week for one year, principally in the 
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fourth, where a four years’ course is prescribed; physiology 
and hygiene, two hours per week for one year, assigned often 
to the second, though also taught in third or in first year. 
Astronomy and geology are seldom taught in the academy. 
Chemistry is required in some high school courses, three 
hours per week on the average during the last year of work. 
Physics is taught two hours, or sometimes longer, per week, 
either in third or in fourth year’s work. 

The writer may remark that 17 of the catalogues examined 
put down high school courses in physiography; 15 put down 
physiology; 11 zoology; 9 botany; 9 physics; 6 chemistry ; 
3 geology; 2 astronomy. These figures probably represent 
the relative fitness or importance attached to these sciences 
in the high school departments of our institutions. 

As for science in the college proper, the same catalogues 
show chemistry taught in various years. Fourteen cata- 
logues prescribe a one year course, usually of five hours per 
week in freshman year, though sometimes two hours of this 
are allotted to laboratory work. Twelve catalogues lay down 
a two years’ course in chemistry, usually of two or three 
hours per week during sophomore and junior, or junior and 
senior years. Little is said about laboratory work in some 
catalogues, though more thorough courses are offered in a 
number of institutions. Physics seems to be taught five 
hours per week, ordinarily in sophomore or in junior year. 
Some colleges give a two years’ course of three hours per 
week, in freshman and junior, in sophomore and junior, or 
even in junior and senior years. Advanced students thus 
have an opportunity to apply to physics their knowledge of 
higher mathematics. As for biological science, apparently 
little is done in the college. Botany is put down in a few 
catalogues, two hours on the average per week for one year, 
commonly in freshman or in sophomore year. Zoology fares 
little better than botany; taught in freshman or in junior 
year, two or four hours per week. Physiology is given little 
prominence; taught in junior or in senior year, two hours per 
week for one, or only one-half year. Astronomy is offered in 
junior or in senior year, two hours on the average per week. 
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Some colleges have the advantage of observatories. Geology 
goes more frequently in senior year, two hours per week for 
one-half, or one hour per week for one year. 

The writer may remark that he found college courses of 
physics in 28 catalogues, of chemistry in 27, of astronomy in 
17, of geology in 16, of botany in 6, of zoology in 5, and of 
physiology in 4. It should be understood that these cata- 
logues did not represent half of the Catholic colleges of the 
United States. 

Setting aside the complaints previously spoken of, as made 
by other institutions against our science courses, still the 
above data gleaned from catalogues make it evident that 
Catholic colleges as a whole do not give due attention to the 
physical sciences. And so, being compelled to admit the 
premises: first, that to slight the physical sciences is to leave 
a serious defect in a truly liberal, cultural and practical 
education, and, second, that Catholic colleges as a whole do 
not give due attention to the sciences, I cannot withhold the 
conclusion: our colleges are not yet altogether perfect. 

Allow me now to introduce a little object lesson which 
might occur in real life. Suppose two young college gradu- 
ates, fresh from receiving their bachelor degrees, take a walk 
together along a country road. The one may intersperse 
pointed quotations from the ancient classics with pretty bits 
of rhetoric upon the ears of his fellow, he may speak of 
some flaw in a system of philosophy, criticize this or that 
author, or perhaps recall some striking fact of history. The 
other will stoop down and pick up a peculiar stone, will note 
its color and formation or tell something of its elements and 
crystallization. Passing on, he will pluck a flower; admire it, 
not merely poetically, but scientifically; he will tear it apart 
and speak of the plan it exemplifies, giving perhaps its exact 
name. A frog or a snake may cross the path or a bird fly 
through the air—immediately a wonderful chain of ideas 
arises in the mind of the young scientist. Which young 
man, if either, is your ideal, gentlemen? It is unnecessary 
to state what kind of education each has received or to re- 
peat that education should to some extent prepare a student 
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for the position he is to occupy in life. The first type would 
probably do well as clergyman, journalist or lawyer; the 
second, as physician, surgeon or scientific and practical en- 
gineer. The former would make his mark where a thought- 
ful mind, a knowledge of the past and a fluent tongue are 
most needed; the latter, where exact practical knowledge, 
observation of details and skill of hand are required. 

Now, it seems to me that the perfect education towards 
which our Catholic colleges should strive and towards which, 
thanks to brilliant and practical intellects of self-sacrific- 
ing, fearless and virtuous men and women, they have ad- 
vanced, is neither in the first type nor in the second, but 
will be a happy blend of the two. The writer would venture 
to say that the present state of Catholic education tends to 
develop the classicist rather than the scientist and that a 
little stress might well be taken from the former and given 
to the latter, if the perfect type of Christian, cultured and 
practical manhood is to be sent out from our colleges and 
universities. 

If this is not becoming too tedious, let us pass on to a con- 
sideration of statistics and suggestions fresh from 59 insti- 
tutions for boys and young men. The Science Committee 
herein desires to express its gratitude for promptness and 
kindness shown by so many wide-awake and courteous Cath- 
olic colleges. 

The reports have been classified as follows: forty-two 
from institutions conducting both college and academy; 9 
from institutions not having academy, and 8 from schools not 
yet teaching science in college proper. A dozen or two of 
colleges in which sciences are probably taught failed for some 
reason or other to send in reports; hence these statistics are 
not quite complete.: 

From the 42 reports first mentioned the following figures 
have been taken: In the academy or high school during the 
past year, 19 institutions taught chemistry to an aggregate 
of 535 students; 23 taught physics to 622 students; 31 taught 
physiography to 1630 students; 25 taught natural or biolog- 
ical sciences to 1700 students; 5 taught astronomy to 105 
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students, and 5 taught geology to 112 students. The same 42 
reports give the following figures for college proper: 
thirty-eight colleges taught chemistry to 1096 students; 37 
taught physics to 848 students; 26 taught astronomy to 379 
students; 21 taught geology to 282 students, and 25 taught 
biology to 342 students. 

The 9 reports from institutions apparently having no acad- 
emy show: eight ciasses in chemistry with a total of 299 
students; 9 classes in physics with 212 students; 7 classes 
in astronomy with 144 students; 5 classes in geology with 
110 students, and 4 classes in biology with a total of 85 
students. 

The 8 reports from institutions not yet teaching college 
science give: seven classes in chemistry with 160 students; 
8 classes in physics with 300 students; 2 classes in physi- 
ography with 50 students; 2 classes in astronomy with 42 
students; 1 class in geology with 21 students, and 3 classes 
in biological science with 110 students. 

The 59 reports taken all together give: in academy or 
high school, 695 students instructed in chemistry; 922 in- 
structed in physics; 147 instructed in astronomy; 133. in- 
structed in geology; 1680 instructed in physiography, and 
1810 students instructed in biological sciences. It should be 
remarked that the same student could have been included 
more than once under biological sciences, since botany and 
zoology or physiology might have been studied during the 
same year. The 59 reports taken all together show: in 
college proper, 1395 students instructed in chemistry; 1060 
students instructed in physics; 523 students instructed in 
astronomy; 392 students instructed in geology, and 427 stu- 
dents instructed in biology. 

The above figures may be disappointing, yet their value 
and significance should immeasurably increase if a little re- 
flection is given to the great difficulties encountered by Cath- 
olic institutions in striving to give young men the advantages 
of higher education. At any rate, a basis is hereby afforded 
for future statistics, 
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Let us now briefly consider the replies to the other ques- 
tions proposed to the colleges. In answer to No. 3, “Do you 
confer Bachelor of Sciences degree?” 18 of the 42 institutions 
first considered say “Yes”; 18 say “No”; one more says “In 
civil engineering only”; two declare they will confer this 
degree in the future; two others have not yet given it, while 
the remaining one says that it has no applicants. One in- 
stitution is of the opinion that the B. S. degree should be 
conferred only by a high grade technical school. Of the 
nine colleges having no academy, three confer the B. S. de- 
gree and six do not. From these answers it may be seen 
that at present not half of our colleges confer the B. S. 
degree. 

Educators in general recognize the fact that our Catholic 
colleges have great regard for the ancient classics, but many 
are inclined to think that little esteem is had for the sciences. 
Yet to Question No. 4, “Do you hold that a general knowl- 
edge of science should be required for an A. B. degree?” 
only one institution replies with a flat “No”. The almost 
invariable answer “Yes” was replaced in a few instances by 
the-following: “Two years of chemistry and physics”; “The 
elements as taught in the high school”; “Elementary zo- 
ology, botany, physics or chemistry”; “Yes, emphatically”, 
and “Yes, we insist on this”. Although the expression 
“general knowledge of science” may be variously interpreted, 
so as to mean much or comparatively little science, still the 
fact remains that our colleges are almost unanimously of the 
opinion that science should be required for the A. B. degree. 

If greater prominence is to be given the physical sciences, 
something else will probably be pushed aside, or at least 
forced to give ground. To suggest even a slight curtailment 
of Latin or Greek would be rather questionable—but what 
about the higher mathematics? Questions No. 5 and No. 6 
were designed to find out what is now required in way of these 
branches. The 21 colleges conferring at present both A. B. 
and B. S. degrees require higher mathematics as follows: 
for A. B. degree, 19 prescribe trigonometry; 17 require ana- 
lytical geometry, while one more makes it optional; and 9 
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prescribe calculus, besides 3 which put in down as optional; 
for B. S. degree, all require trigonometry; 20 require ana- 
lytical geometry (one apparently does not); 16 require cal- 
culus, while one more prescribes calculus for engineering 
degree only. Twenty-nine institutions not conferring B. S. 
at present require higher mathematics as follows: for A. 
B. degree, all require trigonometry; 26 require analytical 
geometry, while one more makes it elective; and 14 require 
calculus, besides two others which put it down as elective. 

From the above, it may be noted that for B. S. degree, 
trigonometry and analytical geometry are almost unani- 
mously required while calculus is requisite in about 75 per 
cent. of the colleges. It should also be noted that where the 
B. S. degree is not conferred, trigonometry is invariably pre- 
scribed for the A. B. degree, analytical geometry by about 
90 per cent. and calculus by almost 50 per cent of the col- 
leges. It is apparent, then, that when an institution grants 
both degrees it is not so strict about higher mathematics 
as requisite for the A. B., while those colleges not yet grant- 
ing the B. S., stand out more strongly in requiring higher 
mathematics for their A. B. degree. Would it not seem that 
the A. B. students in the former case may be given the bene- 
fit of physical sciences in place of some of the higher mathe- 
matics? Why might not this arrangement be adopted for 
all A. B. students? 

Question No. 7 is: “At the beginning of what year of 
work do you think science men should diverge from clas- 
sical men proper?” ‘The answers vary greatly. Of the 21 
institutions already granting B. S. degree, 5 favor a separa- 
tion at the beginning of freshman year, 4 at sophomore and 
8 at junior year; one has separate courses almost through- 
out, another thinks courses should diverge after second year 
of Latin, while two are undecided. Thirty-eight other in- 
stitutions give the following: four would separate at fresh- 
man year, 3 at sophomore, and 7 at junior; 18 give no answer 
and two more simply do not separate; one gives science in 
fourth academic and in junior and senior years; another 
would separate at fourth year of high school; a third would 
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have students for science degree diverge at second year of 
high school, while the fourth and last makes a slight di- 
vergence in the first year of high school. 

When a person stops to consider, does it seem likely 
that a B. S. degree really meaning anything can be merited 
in two years, especially since philosophy, literature and other 
studies are probably being pursued at the same time? Such 
a scientific course perhaps includes no ‘more science than 
some chemistry and physics, with a little astronomy and 
geology or possibly biology—scarcely enough to be worthy 
of the expression “general knowledge of science” as at pres- 
ent required for the A. B. degree. Hence it would seem that 
the views of those who would have science men diverge from 
classical men proper at the beginning of freshman year, or 
even to some extent in the high school, are not without 
foundation. 

In reference to question No. 8, regarding laboratory facili- 
ties for students, 45 out of 59 institutions reply with a simple 
“Yes”; another says “To be sure”; 5 say “No”; one says 
“Not yet”; another “Not as yet’, while a third does not an- 
swer. Others remark as follows: First, “Yes, but not quite 
adequate’; second, “We have a chemical and a physical 
laboratory”; third, “Yes, ample facilities in chemistry, 
physics and biology”; fourth, “Yes, in chemistry, physics 
and biology and facilities for work in astronomy”; fifth and 
last, “Yes, in physics, chemistry, biology, geology and mathe- 
matics, but no mechanical shops.” 

Question No. 9 was proposed as follows: “Do you insist 
on notebooks and give credit for such?” Forty-three out 
of the 59 answer simply “Yes”; 8 simply “No”; 3 do not 
answer; one says “Began introducing them”; another re- 
plies “Yes, in analytical chemistry only, so far”; a third de- 
clares “Always”; a fourth, “Yes, strongly”; a fifth, “Yes, 
emphatically”. 

No. 10, the last question, is: “Would you kindly make any 
suggestions in regard to teaching of sciences in Catholic 
colleges?” Forty-two of the 59 institutions do not reply. 
The remarks of the remaining 17 are given verbatim. They 
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are worthy of careful attention. Here they are: first, “If 
our means permit we should certainly try to equal, if not 
excel the non-sectarian schools”; second, “That our science 
teachers receive the advantages of a better training for their 
work, is ‘my suggestion”; third, “Better laboratory facilities. 
Attention to the mathematical side of physics and chemistry. 
Insistence ‘on notebook work and credit for same’; fourth, 
“Modern standard”; fifth, “Insistence on notebooks—one 
for notes of lectures, one for laboratory work”; sixth, 
“Should be more and more developed; too little attention 
paid to them in Catholic colleges”; seventh, “Our plan is to 
teach science in the fourth academic year and in the junior 
and senior collegiate years’; eighth, “Not now”; ninth, 
“Ne quid nimis”; tenth, “To give them much greater prom- 
inence”’; eleventh, “We should have a distinct scientific or 
engineering school, still requiring substantial mathematics 
and science for A. B.”; twelfth, “ieem that in a modern col- 
lege program: sciences should supersede classics in toto, ex- 
cept for candidates for the priesthood. The seminary should 
take these latter up after the academic course, both to cher- 
ish their vocation and to provide studies fitted to their call- 
ing in life. Laboratory work in science, and as far as pos- 
sible, in mathematics, should replace the time expended on 
foreign dead words”; thirteenth, “A very thorough course 
should be given in college. I am convinced that nothing is 
gained by having a smattering given in high school. Those 
who had none in high school do better in the college courses” ; 
fourteenth, “I have nothing new to offer’; fifteenth, “No ex- 
perience’; sixteenth, “Many Catholic colleges are deficient 
in laboratory equipment”; seventeenth, “They should be taught 
by competent teachers. They should be taught according to 
best pedagogical methods.” 

In concluding this already overgrown paper, the writer 
would again urge before the gentlemen of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association the cause of physical sciences. Let 
them not be omitted in high school because a smattering has 
done more harm than good; let a thorough course of ele- 
mentary science be given in the high school, Surely, the 
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prefect of studies could find at least three hours per wee: 
throughout the academic course for physical science, if less 
than that amount is being given at present. In the high 
school, physiography, botany, zoology, physiology and ele- 
mentary physics should be learned. The seeds of science 
thus sown will bear fruit in collegiate years. Chemistry will 
seem easier when preceded by physiography and elementary 
physics, as also will advanced physics. Interest in astronomy 
and in geology will be increased by these former sciences, 
while botany, zoology and physiology will have formed the 
natural groundwork for an appreciative study of biology, be- 
sides being a considerable aid to organic chemistry. 

This is a most important problem for Catholic education; 
its demands for solution grow daily more and more impera- 
tive. Let not the sciences be looked upon as things for mere 
specialization, as subjects which may be taken up after the 
classical foundation, or liberal, if you will, has been laid; let 
them be viewed in the truer light of useful and cultural ele- 
ments which from the very bottom will give harmony, con- 
creteness: and usefulness to that foundation, without weak- 
ening its solidity or detracting from its excellence. Think 
of the vast store of practical knowledge unveiled to the hu- 
man intellect by the sciences; consider their power to occupy 
and interest the mind when other studies have passed into 
oblivion. Books may grow dull and be consigned to shelves, 
but the objects of science are ever present. In simply wash- 
ing a person’s hands and face, what thoughts of science may 
not be conjured up! What is water? What is soap? How 
do the two combine to remove dirt? Every place, every thing 
is full of interest to the scientist; his mind without effort 
may always be occupied. 

If high school science has not been an entire success in the 
past, perhaps antiquated text-books, insufficient time or poor 
methods of teaching are to blame. Let the sciences be taught 
with the same zeal, intelligence and thoroughness as our Latin 
and Greek are taught; then see if results will not be forth- 
coming. 
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If colleges lack professors of science, why do they not en- 
courage their younger men to study these branches and, in 
the meantime, secure if possible outside talent? Why are 
there not more good professors of science among ourselves? 
Because, perhaps, we were not taught. The high school boys 
of to-day will take our place a few years hence; if they would 
be skillful teachers of science, let us give them science now. 
The future would take care of itself, if all would take time to 
consider the many cogent reasons for bringing the sciences 
into the place they should occupy in the general scheme of 
Catholic or perfect education. To be sure, there are difficul- 
ties, financial and otherwise; but what obstacles have ever 
hindered or dismayed Catholic educators once they deter- 
mined such or such a thing was for the glory of God and the 
good of mankind—once they realized that anything was part 
and parcel of that great cause for which they are spending 
themselves and being spent; for which they would cheerfully 
lay down their lives! 

Would the writer, then, transform our colleges into labora- 
tories and manual training shops? By no means. He would 
simply suggest that, during the whole high school course, out 
of the 25 hours per week of ordinary class work, at least three 
hours, or four 45-minute periods, be devoted to the sciences. He 
thinks that, throughout the college proper, at least four hours 
per week of science ought to be given A. B. students and at 
least eight hours should be offered to B. S. students. Let the 
text-books or manuals be well selected; let them be supple- 
mented by practical advice from the professor and personal 
observations from the student. The text-book, though im- 
portant, is not half the work; objects themselves must be 
observed, examined and worked with, the results being re- 
corded in the student’s notebooks. A general laboratory or 
field work and notes should be required of A. B. students; 
longer and more special laboratory or field work with fuller 
and more exact notes from B. S. students. 

Thus might due attention be given to physical sciences in 
Catholic colleges in general. Thus might they, without pre- 
judice to the prestige already enjoyed in ancient classics and 
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in other studies, raise science to the place it deserves in edu- 
cation. 

Then, the labors of those learned gentlemen who have 
delved into original historical documents to show triumph- 
antly the real attitude of the Church towards science in the 
Middle Ages and to prove to the world that Catholics are 
fathers, pioneers and patrons of science for at least seven 
hundred years, might be, by this our own generation, most 
fittingly and substantially crowned. 

Then, no ungrateful alumnus, forgetful of the inestimable 
boons conferred upon him in religion, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, history, literature or oratory would be able to reproach 
his Alma Mater with: “Why did you not train me thor- 
oughly in those sciences which would now be so profitable 
and so pleasurable to me?” 

Then, and not till then, will Catholic colleges in general be 
able to boast of an education which is integrally perfect, an 
education of the highest and best type. 


SCIENCE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 





DR. JAMES J. WALSH, DEAN OF FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE. 





With regard to the teaching of science in Catholic schools 
and colleges it is above all important to remember that stu- 
dents must learn much, not many things. The tendency of 
the present time is to stuff the curriculum with many studies, 
and the consequence is. that students are not educated, but 
merely get a certain amount of information. President Butler 
of Columbia University, New York, did not hesitate to con- 
fess that the teaching of science had by no means fulfilled 
the anticipation of those who had been so confidently expect- 
ing for the last twenty-five years that it would prove a mag- 
nificent influence in education. He was talking before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to the 
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assembled scientists of the country, so that what he had to 
say must be taken at its full significance and would probably 
not have been uttered only that as the president of Columbia 
tells us that in saying this in his address of welcome to the 
scientific visitors he was reechoing the sentiments in many 
of their hearts. He said: 

“I,am one of those who now for nearly thirty years have 
been observing at first hand the slow, and then the rapid ad- 
vance of the sciences to their present place in the school and 
college programs of the country. . . . But, now at the 
end of this period, I cannot help feeling—and I observe from 
reading the literature of the subject that the same feeling is 
shown in England, in France, and in Germany—that we have 





not yet succeeded in so organizing the sciences as instruments 
of general education as to fulfill the high expectations which 
some of us formed for them nearly a quarter of a century 
ago.” 

Commenting on this in the Independent, New York, July 8, 
1909, Professor Mann, who is the professor of physics in the 
University of Chicago, said: “It is probably not necessary 
to state that in these words President Butler has voiced a con- 
viction that is now both widespread and rapidly deepening 
among educators generally. For the last five or six years they 
have been gradually awakening to the* serious faults in the 
teaching of sciences, and have already begun to organize them- 
selves for a scientific study of the problem. Significant among 
the facts that show the prominence that this subject of the 
teaching of the sciences has attained is the action of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, at this same 
meeting in New York, in establishing a new section on edu- 
cation with the United States Commissioner of Education as 
its first president.” 

Under these conditions it is important that science teach- 
ing should not be allowed to interfere with our solid courses in 
the classics. They are surely developmental as we know by 
experience, while science is dubious. A certain amount of science. 
of course, must be taught. Mathematics, chemistry and phys- 
ics must have a place and their teaching must be done seri- 
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ously. Solid laboratory methods must be employed and mere 
book work and hack work must be avoided. Much time may 
be wasted over lax laboratory methods however. Modern 
educators complain of the waste of time over dialectics in the 
Middle Ages. But this was no greater than the waste of time 
over technics in recent years. In other words, there are 
abuses that must be avoided and profits that may well be 
obtained. Mathematics has lost in favor, but undeservedly, 
for it was magnificent intellectual training. The craze for 
information and interesting work has replaced the solid study 
and thorough intellectual training in the sciences that used to 
be the order of the day. Fads and fancies in science that have 
very little real significance for education may readily find their 
way into educational systems but it will be at the expense of 
the student. 

Prof. Mann does not hesitate to characterize some of the 
present methods of teaching science as productive of a mental 
muddle little short of appalling. Many of the practices in 
science teaching have become thoughtlessly habitual and have 
injured seriously the effectiveness of science as an instrument 
of education. With such warnings before us it is clear that 
Catholic educators who have so far been paying only limited 
attention to science must be careful about introducing large 
amounts of science into their courses until it is clear just what 
is going to be done in the matter of science teaching. We are 
evidently in the midst of a reaction in educational matters. 
Practical subjects have lost their allurement for educators who 
realize that they may supply information but do not give 
mental training. Greek after a period of decadence is rising 
in value in educators’ minds. Princeton is strenuous for the 
education for power and not for information merely. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson has practically said in his father’s 
words “the human intellect is not a long gut to be stuffed, 
we are not in the sausage-making business in education.” 
Greek is going back into Harvard. So also is the competitive 
system. It is a long way around to the old methods once 
more, but the universities are coming around. 
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There are certain phases of scientific teaching that are of 
special interest. The question of biology, for instance, in the 
Catholic educational institutions is sometimes supposed to be 
a danger to faith. There is absolutely no reason for any such 
thought of it however. The great biologists of the nineteenth 
century were nearly all of them faithful Catholics. Lamarck, 
the real father of the evolutionary theory, whose book on 
the subject was published over half a century before Darwin, 
was buried from the little parish church of St. Madard in 
Paris and had been a faithful Catholic. The father of the cell 
doctrine, Theodore Schwann, preferred to teach biology in the 
Catholic universities of Belgium in spite of flattering offers 
from universities in Germany. He taught at Louvain and 
Liege, and ever since his time the Catholic university at 
Louvain has been the leader in European biology. Van 
Beneden working at the University of Louvain did some fine 
work in biology at the end of the nineteenth century, and La 
Cellule, the biological journal published at the University of 
Louvain, is looked upon as one of the best authorities in 
Europe on this subject. Pasteur, the greatest of the applied 
biologists of the nineteenth century was a very devout 
Catholic. 

As to the subject itself, there is absolutely no danger to 
faith in anything in modern biology, and at the present time 
the materialistic aspects of the theory of evolution are being 
more and more discredited every day. One of the great lead- 
ers of thought in scientific circles in Germany at the present 
time is Father Wasmann, S. J., who is probably the greatest 
of living entomologists. Compelled to live out of doors because of 
consumption, he studied ants so faithfully as to become the 
world authority on them. His studies of their habits and in- 
stincts revolutionized the scientific aspects of the question of 
instinct and intelligence. He was the champion of the cause 
of believers who accept evolution against Prof. Haeckel in 
a discussion in Berlin that did more very probably to discredit 
Haeckel than almost anything else. At the present time ex- 
aggerated beliefs in evolution are extremely uncommon and 
great scientists insist on the necessity for creation and also 
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on the existence in the world of some force that directs what- 
ever evolution there is. These two things are needed for thx 
origin of species and for any theory of evolution that can be 
accepted logically. 

So much for the teaching of biology in Catholic colleges. 
With regard to biology and nature study at Catholic schools 
with lower grades something else needs to be said. Story 
telling has now become a prominent feature of teaching work 
and many stories are adopted and adapted from books on 
nature study. It must not be forgotten that many of these 
are mere fiction and tend to introduce false principles into 
children’s minds. This is especially true with regard to “in- 
stincts.”” The lives of animals are treated in books about “Ani- 
mals That I Have Known and Met,” and other titles that would 
seem to indicate absolute observation in such a way as to 
make it seem that animals thought. The difference between 
instinct and intelligence is essential and is rather easy to 
point out. Animals do by instinct what we would require 
study and reason to perform, but they know nothing about 
the reasons for the thing they are doing and are impelled to do 
it by their natures. Often they have no memory of anything 
similar but have inherited the tendency to do a particular 
thing. The bird that has been raised by incubation and has 
never had any experience of a nest will in the mating season 
build its nest, though it can know nothing of the process of 
egg-laying and caring for young. This is instinct, something 
put into the animals from without for the preservation of the 
race. Abundant examples of the same kind in all the living 
things can be cited. 

These interesting animal stories in which animals are sup- 
posed to reason tend to break down the realization of the 
barrier between animal and man. They must be told to 
children with proper care. Many authorities have depre- 
cated the exaggerations of these stories. President Roose- 
velt himself, a naturalist of no mean capacity, has character- 
ized such writing as nature faking. John Burroughs, our 
greatest living naturalist in America, is bitter in his denunci- 
ation of many of these stories in as far as they pretend to 
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be records of real life. Men may write fiction about ani- 
mals if they will, but they must not label it so that children 
shall be deceived as thinking it truth. john Burroughs said 
that one might as well talk of the Church of the woods as 
of The School of the Woods, though that is the title of one of 
these books. Prof. Wundt of Leipsig, after writing his well- 
known text-book on Human and Animal Psychology, was asked 
by an enthusiastic lover of animals if he did not think that animals 
reasoned. “Mein Gott,” he said, in his impulsive German 
way, “the men that you know and I know reason so little, what 
is the use of talking about animals reasoning.” President 
Roosevelt, commenting on this, said, “The people who talk 
most about animals reasoning by that very fact exhibit their 
own lack of reasoning powers.” 

There are other pretty nature stories that sometimes are 
told to children and that are mere myths. For instance, most 
of the tales with regard to the wonderful influence of mim- 
icry or protective coloration in helping animals to live are 
of this class. The white bear is supposed to steal on its 
prey in the white frozen north so much better because of 
the mimicry of its color to the surroundings that the brown 
black bears are supposed to have disappeared in the struggle 
for life and the process of natural selection. Apparently it 
is forgotten that it is not the bear alone who is without pig- 
ment in the distant north, but that man is also blonde at the 
north. Where the sun is strong men are brunettes, where 
the sun is lacking in actinic rays there is no pigmentary re- 
action in the skin and its appendages, one of which is the 
hair. The white bear is white, not because of natural selec- 
tion, but because of the conditions of sunlight in which he 
lives. 

There are many other such stories of mimicry that need to 
be carefully criticized before being used. Nothing has suf- 
fered so much at the hands of recent naturalists as this ques- 
tion of protective coloration which used to be looked upon 
as one of the most important confirmations of Darwinism. 
We have been telling children many things for which there 
is no substantiation in nature. Long ago Josh Billings said, 
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“It is not so much the ignorance of mankind that makes them 
ridiculous as the knowing so many things that aint so.” In 
our Catholic schools we have to be careful of this question 
of teaching pseudo-science, especially when we remember 
that many of the conclusions supposed to be derived from 
this kind of science are employed as so many arguments for 
a theory of evolution that is as yet entirely hypothetical and 
has practically no confirmation in scientific observation. 
Everywhere in university and college and school there is 
need of conservatism in the teaching of science. What sci- 
ence we teach must be done thoroughly with every labora- 
tory facility, but the fads and fancies of science which have 
done so much to harm modern education must be avoided. 

















HIsTory SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





The Section of History assembled in the room assigned, 
on Tuesday at 4 p.m. The Rev. John O’Hara, S. J., chair- 
man of the section, presided. The greatest interest was 
taken by the large audience in the paper read by Rev. 
Joseph M. Woods, S. J., after a brief introduction by the 
chairman. The paper was ably discussed by Dr. James J. 
Walsh and Rev. Robert Swickerath, S. J. The room assigned 
proving too small for the large number that sought admission, 
the meeting of Wednesday was held at 2:30 p. m. in another 
room. Rev. Patrick F. Doyle read his paper on the “Importance 
of Church History in a College Course.” The discussion by Daniel 
Callahan, Esq.,'and Rev. James P. Moore was very animated and 
was listened to attentively by an audience of moderate size. 

The committee chosen to provide for the interests of the 
Section of History at the next convention consists of Rev. 
John O’Hara, S. J., of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman; Rev. William F. Hughes, D. D., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and Rev. Francis J. Purtell of St. Charles Seminary. It 
is the request of the committee that the same hour on both days 
be assigned to it. 

Joun O’Hara, S. J., 
Chairman. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
REV. JOSEPH M. WOODS, S. J., WOODSTOCK, MD. 


As the time for this paper is very limited, and the subject 
rather a large one, I shall not waste words on preliminaries, 
but go at once to the heart of the matter. 

At the outset, the teacher of history in the school or col- 
lege curriculum should be deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of his subject. This importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. For history has rightfully been called the sum, 
the aggregate of the past. It gives the great battles, the 
decisive victories, the deeds of heroes, and the lives of kings 
and statesmen. It comprehends the thoughts, the words, the 
deeds, the prosperous and adverse events which constitute 
the past, and have helped to produce the existing state of so- 
ciety. History takes in all that pertains to the outward or 
inward life of humanity; it enters into the social, political. 
intellectual, moral and religious progress and development 
of the past. 

This is history, and because history is all this, it is not too 
much to assert that to be a man of cultivated mind, one 
should know history, nay more, to realize the significance 
of modern conditions of living and thinking, to have anything 
like an adequate understanding of the social and _ political 
problems that engage the attention of economists and _poli- 
ticians, one should be familiar with history. Looking at 
history in this way, the teacher will bring home to himself 
the importance of his task; and he will do well to impress 
these ideas or arguments and others like them on his pupils. 
The pupils, even those in our grammar schools, can be made 
to grasp in fair and convincing measure, these notions. 
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Unless the teacher is thoroughly imbued with the truth of 
what I have just said, he will not prepare as he should the 
matter of his class. This preparation for an hour or half 
hour of class will require as much time, nay, take even more 
time, than is required for the explanation of a lesson in 
English, or mathematics, or Greek, or Latin, for the simple 
reason that our teachers are generally less familiar with this 
branch of study than the others just mentioned. 

If one were to ask me, what is the best way for the teacher 
to prepare, I would answer, let him make a synopsis of the 
text-book, or the period, he is teaching, after reading the 
very best authors, and verifying their statements and con- 
clusions. They who do this, know their matter well, and 
hence teach well and make their classes interesting and 
profitable. : 

Another thing quite indispensable for the teacher of history 
is an unalterable and passionate love of historical truth. This 
intrepid love of truth will make him, as it must make any 
honest and impartial person, sacrifice sentiment for fact. The 
teacher should have, like everybody else, a deep patriotic 
pride, but he will force this pride to bow before the just 
and impartial sense of history. 

Just here it is necessary to make an observation about a 
point of serious interest and supreme importance, especially 
for Catholic teachers. There is a thing dearer to a Catholic 
student and teacher of history than all sentiment, patriotic 
or other, and this is our holy religion. Some students in their 
search after historical truth have gone so far as to imperil, 
or throw overboard, their religion. This can never be said 
of those who seek only the truth. Such a catastrophe is 
possible only in the supposition that there is a real antagon- 
ism between historical truth and revealed truth. Now there 
is not, nor can there ever be, any such antagonism. 

It may happen that a fact attested by historical documents 
of incontestable authenticity may appear at first sight to con- 
tradict the teachings of our faith. But on examining more 
carefully the fact in question and the point of doctrine to 
which it seems to be opposed, one will find that after all there 
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is little difficulty in reconciling them, and that the contra- 
diction resulted from a too inexact notion of one or the other. 
Should all attempts at reconciliation fail after the most pro- 
found and thorough investigation and study—a supposition 
which has never yet been verified—the true Catholic and the 
true teacher will possess his soul in peace. He will wait for 
new light, unterrified by the would-be triumphant shouts of 
impiety or infidelity, always so quick to claim the victory for 
itself, in spite of the many lessons it has received. Remem- 
ber there is a divine Providence, and it is a magnificent fact 
of history, that it never has, and it never will permit the 
principles of Catholicity to be overwhelmed by infidelity or 
impiety. We have but to bide our time. The truth will ap- 
pear. The doctrine is God’s own, and it will not give way. 

I have spoken thus because there is great danger in that 
pharisaical love of truth which affects a sort of carping, 
cynical indifference for the things that touch the honor of 
the Catholic religion. This is an awful weakness in any 
Catholic teacher, and serve only to scandalize our brethren. 
Nor do our enemies respect us for it. We must always bear 
in mind that we are far from having complete certainty on 
all facts of history. Very often the researches of scholars 
end only in a probability not strong enough to require from 
us an unqualified consent to one or other of two opposite 
views. In cases of this kind every prudent and devout Cath- 
olic will hold the opinion that is best in harmony with his 
feelings of filial piety towards his faith, and with the teach- 
ings of its approved doctors. All that is demanded, in the 
name of science, of the critical student and teacher of his- 
tory is that he does not exaggerate the degree of certainty 
that should be attached to a fact in dispute; that when weigh- 
ing proofs and judging historical documents, he put himself 
in a perfectly neutral position, working merely and solely 
for the truth. 

This is required of Catholic teachers in their study of 
history, as well as of those who do not believe in the word 
of God. Herein these latter often fail. Some of them halt 
at no attack against us. Their unsubstantiated assertions 
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and conclusions appear everywhere, in books, often in school 
text-books, in newspapers, pamphlets, and irresponsible mag- 
azine articles. Added to this fault, the lack of honest position 
and impartiality, there is another found frequently in these 
writers and authors. The fault consists in their taking for 
the starting point of their historical studies certain pretended 
philosophical principles whose evidence is very far from be- 
ing demonstrated or universally admitted. 

To take an example. These men in giving their apprecia- 
tion and judgment of the facts belonging or relating to the 
history of the Christian religion, lay down at the outset of 
their work, as a fundamental principle, the impossibility of 
any intervention of the divine or the supernatural in the 
affairs of the world. Without giving the question any study 
at all, they take this as an assumed principle, though the 
almost universal belief of the entire human race is against 
them; yet this formidable assumption is the very basis of 
their historical conclusions. Hence naturally all tradition, 
written or unwritten, that. supposes a miracle or a super- 
natural element, is declared false. It is pure loss of time, 
they say, to discuss or give an account of miracles or any 
supernatural event. They will not even read the works of 
scholarly men, and men worthy of all confidence on these 
matters. There is a supernatural air in them, there is the 
miraculous intervention of God in them. That is enough, 
and they throw them aside, because for them there is no 
supernatural. 

We have no better examples of such historians than Gib- 
bon, Hume and Voltaire. Their preconceived and groundless 
assumptions, their unwarranted prejudices, have robbed them 
utterly of confidence. Their spirit has crept into more than 
one text-book of history used in the schools and colleges of 
this land, and if I could do no more than earnestly warn 
the teacher of history against the poison of men of this stamp, 
and of such text-books, I would feel myself amply repaid for 
the honor I have in addressing you. 

That the teacher of history may the better guard himself 
against this poison, and seek only the truth he should have 
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some knowledge of the sources of the history he is teaching. The 
reason is plain, as the sources of history are the records 
wherein the happenings of the past have been noted down 
by those who witnessed them, or heard them from others 
at the time they occurred. You see at once how important 
for the teacher of history is the knowledge of such docu- 
ments. 

Now is the teacher of history obliged to have this knowl- 
edge? Is he obliged to know, for instance, all the documents, 
all the sources from which Bancroft drew his information for 
his history of the United States? I would not say it is nec- 
essary for the general class of teachers—though the more 
knowledge they have of the sources, the better. The teacher 
has his text-book, this text-book will be his guide. He will 
follow it, not, however, blindly. For here and there it may 
trip him up, leave his mind in doubt, and give him good 
cause to mistrust its leading. 

In these cases and others like them the teacher should have 
recourse to the sources of the period or events of the history 
he is teaching. He will search them either himself, or 
through the aid of others better equipped than he is, until 
he is sure of where the truth is. 

If the teacher then has any solid reason for suspecting 
his text-book, especially in matters pertaining to our holy 
religion and the Church or its rulers, he must suspend his 
judgment until he has made the proper and necessary in- 
vestigations, either by himself or through others. 

se it noted, however, that the teacher must not lightly im- 
peach the sincerity of an author. For a man to resist the 
natural inclination he has to state the truth, and make it 
known to others, he must choke the cry of his own conscience 
protesting against an act so vile as a lie; he must expose 
bimself with foolishness of heart to the loss of what is prized 
above life itself, the respect of his fellowmen. No witness 
becomes a liar easily, and the teacher should bear this in 
mind. An honest soul, a lover of truth, will hesitate before 
lightly charging a lie upon another, recollecting how keenly 
he would feel it, were the same ugly thing flung at himself. 
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In communicating his knowledge to his pupils, the teacher 
will trace out for them the connection between cause and 
effect; the far-reaching consequences of notable events; the 
influence for good or evil of these events. 

Take, for the sake of illustration, the Crusades. Here, it 
seems to me, are the points the teacher should develop: 


1. The general character, or definition of the Crusades. 

2. Their purpose and necessity. 

3. A brief description of the condition of the Holy Land up to 
the twelfth century. This will show forth more clearly the pur- 
pose and necessity of the Crusades, and will introduce 

4. The causes of the Crusades—as the pilgrimages to the holy 
places; the Fatimite persecution; the spirit of religion, etc. 
Herein the teacher is giving his pupils solid ground on which to 
defend the justice of these wars. 

5. The results of the Crusades, both good and bad. The good 
results as seen in the elevating and ennobling of Christian war- 
fare; in the increase of influence of the Church and the Papacy ; 
in the benefits accruing socially, politically, intellectually and 
commercially to the world—especially to the world of the 
West. The bad results, owing to abuses—and while giving 
these it will not be out of place for the teacher to insist that the 
character of any great event is determined not by its accidental 
defects, but by the end at which it aims. 


What I have thus outlined on the Crusades may be done 
in pretty much the same measure for the great personages 
of history. The influence which these men wield over the 
course of events may very well be shown by reference to the 
careers of men like Pope Innocent III; Alfred the Great of 
England, or our own Washington. 

Again, the teacher when communicating his knowledge 
should not fail to call the attention of his pupils to the fact 
that history often repeats itself. He will seize fitting occa- 
sions for doing this, and draw parallels between the events 
and persons of different periods or different countries. 

Many a moral lesson, too, may be brought home to his pu- 
pils from the pages of the history which the teacher is ex- 
plaining to his class. He will have occasion again and again 
to lay special stress on the truth that the names of truly great 
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men are held in benediction, while they who have worked for 
evil, are held in execration. It will be his duty also to insist 
by examples, on this other truth that nations as well as indi- 
viduals may be, and are, guilty of grievous crimes, and will be 
held responsible for them, just as individuals are, before the 
tribunal of God. 

It is by the observance of such hints as these the teacher 
will preserve himself from falling into a fault, too common, 
I am afraid, of giving to his students a mere bald outline of 
facts. These mere bald outlines make history a nuisance 
and a burden and a bore to the class. The facts should be 
grouped about one central event, or one great personage. 

In this way the teacher will have a chance to use his own 
imagination, and at the same time develop that of his pupils 
by putting the facts in the form of a story or a narrative, re- 
creating, as far as possible, the environment in which the 
events occurred or the personages lived. Here is where the 
teacher will have recourse to maps and pictures. The use 
.of these aids will serve wonderfully to hold the attention of 
the pupils. 

Another means for keeping up the interest and attention 
of the pupils, is to give them a set paper, even though it may 
have to be short, on some matter already gone over, once a 
week or once every two weeks. All should be ready for this 
paper at any time—and they will be, if the teacher requires 
all his pupils to use notebooks. As an incentive for using 
these notebooks, and making good use of them, the teacher 
might demand that they be passed in to him, say once a 
month, and let the teacher give marks for these notes, as he 
would for a written paper. 

Sometimes in place of a paper, a contest or debate may be 
held. For this purpose the class should be divided into two 
sides, each side with a leader. This done, let certain events 
or persons be assigned to them for recitation or discussion or 
debate. 

These are some of the hints I would suggest for the teach- 
ing of history. They are not new, yet neither are they un- 
profitable. They will be found practical and useful for every 
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teacher of history who has a keen appreciation of the impor- 
tance of this branch of knowledge in itself and in the curricu- 
lum of our schools and colleges. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. JAMES J. WALSH, dean and professor of the history of medicine 
at Fordham University School of Medicine, in discussing Father Woods’ 
paper, said that he agreed very heartily with Father Woods as to the 
necessity for doubting pertinaciously things that were affirmed on sup- 
posed historical grounds against the Church. It is not that historical 
evidence should not carry conviction, but that over and over again we 
have found that objections against the Church which seem to have an 
excellent basis in historical authority were without foundation when we 
consulted the original documents in the case. A hundred years ago the 
Comte De Maistre, in his Soirées of St. Petersburg, said that “history 
for the last three centuries had been a conspiracy against the truth.” 
This criticism was looked upon as the expression of an unyielding de- 
fender of the popes by many historians until our own generation, when 
his words are coming to be reéchoed on all sides. The editors of the 
Cambridge Modern History, in the preface to that work, declared that 
“the long conspiracy against the truth in history is gradually breaking 
up.” The student of history has found that the most respected of au- 
thorities of history must be put aside. All the classical historians are 
at fault. The writer of history now must go to the documents once 
more for himself, and even in this way we can only hope to get an ap- 
proximation in our time. Dr. Gairdner, in his great history of Lollardy, 
recently issued in England, has made it very clear that most of the English 
history of the last four centuries has been written from the standpoint 
of Protestant tradition and is absolutely valueless. Every portion of it 
assumes that there was constant opposition in England to Rome; that 
a religious reformation did really come at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and that there were some good motives for that reformation 
though the agents were confessedly evil. All of this Dr. Gairdner has 
shown to be wrong, though he himself still remains outside of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Catholic teachers, therefore, should be quite ready to suspect historical 
declarations against the Church, because we are in the midst of books 
written according to the old Protestant tradition and none of them can 
be trusted. We sadly need the other side of history, and fortunately it 
is coming. Dr. Walsh said that his own experience in one small de- 
partment of history, that of the history of medicine, had been most 
startling. He had felt that so strong was the tradition of papal opposi- 
tion to medical science that he would find that the popes and the Church 
had hampered medical teaching in many ways. Bulls and decrees of 
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popes were confidently quoted to this effect by historians, and it: seemed 
there could be no doubt about the matter. Every modern historian in 
English agreed that the popes had forbidden dissection, hampered sur- 
gery, and seriously hurt chemistry. Histories of medicine, encyclopedias, 
lectures on medical history, all were a unit on these points. It seemed 
so hopeless to dispute them that at first he was quite willing to concede 
these points. He continued: 

“At the present time I think that I have in my hands every decree 
that has ever been issued by the popes affecting medicine or medical 
education or medical practice in any way. Not a single one of them 
makes against progress in medicine, or surgery or anatomy or any other 
medical science, theoretic or applied. On the contrary, the popes are 
shown by them to have been the greatest patrons of medicine in the 
world. Many of these decrees are the charters of medical schools. In 
them the popes insist on a high standard of medical education, requiring 
three years of preliminary study before the student was allowed to study 
medicine, and four years of the study of medicine itself before he re 
ceived his degree. According to a famous law of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, an additional year of practice and study under a physician was re- 
quired before the young physician could practice for himself. 

“While we have the story of opposition to medical science as a prac- 
tical universal tradition in English history, the true history of the re- 
lations of the popes to medical science forms a series of tributes to their 
far-seeing patronage of medicine and medical education, that should 
make every Catholic proud of the dear old Church and her infallible 
guides. From all over the world the popes invited to Rome the great- 
est medical scientists of their time, to be their physicians and the teachers 
of medicine in all branches of the Papal Medical School. For seven 
centuries the papal physicians have been the greatest contributors to 
medical science in the world. No medical faculty contains so many 
names that are glorious in the history of medicine as the list of papal 
physicians. The first two great writers on medical science of modern 
times, Richard, the Englishman, and Taddeo Alderotti, from Bologna, 
were papal physicians. The first medical lexicographer, Simon of Genoa, 
succeeded them in this post of honor in the thirteenth century. In the 
next century Guy de Chauliac, the father of modern surgery, was a 
chamberlain of the popes and their physician in ordinary. He was the 
personal friend of three popes and his great text-book on surgery is still 
read with interest. The first writer on gunshot wounds was a papal 
physician. The discoverer of the circulation of the blood in the lungs 
was a papal physician. Like another great discoverer, his name was 
Columbus. The discoverer of the general circulation before Harvey, ac- 
cording to Italian authorities, and all the world is now coming to recog- 
nize his claims in the matter, was Caesalpino, another papal physician. 
The medical scientist whose name, because of his discoveries, is attached 
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to more structures in the human body than any other—Malpighi—was 
a papal physician. The first great teacher of clinical medicine in modern 
times, Lancisi, whose book on sudden death is still a classic in medicine, 
was a papal physician. Many other names might be added to this glori- 
ous list, but there is no need. Yet it is in this department of history 
that we Catholics would probably have been most ready to confess that 
perhaps because of ecclesiastical reverence for the human body laws 
might have been laid down in opposition to scientific progress. Just the 
opposite proves to be the case. Columbus, who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood in the lungs, dissected the bodies of a dozen of car- 
dinals after their death and we have a detailed account of what he found. 

“The greatest medical school in the world, so far as research and inves- 
tigation go, was for two centuries at Rome. The greatest medical 
school for five centuries, that of Bologna, was in the papal states for 
the last four centuries. Two other medical schools, both of them well 
known for maintaining standards at Ferrara and Perugia, were in the 
Papal States. One pope of the thirteenth century had been a physician 
before he became pope and wrote a famous little book on eye diseases. 
How different all this is from the ordinary impressions with regard to 
the history of medicine. Yet these are the simple realities of history 
and the old traditions we have been accepting are absolutely unfounded. 
The writers of history knew nothing about the history of medicine. Be- 
cause they knew nothing they thought there was none. They went 
looking for a reason why there was none, and that was even easy to 
find in their imaginations. It was because the popes were opposed to 
medical history. Hence the curious traditions so contradictory of all 
the facts. Many people still continue to accept it and thus show one 
way in which history is made, but it is a warning with regard to the 
acceptance of historical objections to the Church. 

“Another phase of Catholic history that is very interesting and that is 
a complete contradiction of present day assertions with regard to the 
supposed opposition of science and faith is to be found in the lives of the 
great scientists. It is commonly asserted that the Catholic Church has 
been opposed to science and that one of the reasons for the failure of 
the development of science until our time was the dominance of the 
Church in education. Those who talk thus literally know nothing of the 
history of science’ There was indeed very little interest in science in 
the seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth centuries. For four 
centuries before that, however, there had been profound interest in 
science of all kinds and magnificent discoveries made, which are to be 
found in the old-time books and are not mere traditions. In physics, in 
zoology, in botany, above all in the medical sciences, great discoveries 
and important successful investigations were made in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Most of these men who did this 
work were ecclesiastics, and many of them were rewarded for their 
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success in science by ecclesiastical preferment. In the more modern 
times, from the sixteenth century on, some of the greatest scientific dis- 
coverers were devout sons of the Catholic Church. The chapter on 
astronomy owes so much to the Jesuits during this time that they must 
be considered the greatest contributors to science united in any bond of 
fellowship. Literally dozens of Catholic priests were pioneers in elec- 
trical science and made important contributions to it. -I have told the 
stories of these things in my Catholic Churchmen in Science. Of the 
great modern scientists many were good Catholics. In medicine two 
out of every three physicians are said to be atheists, but all of the great 
makers of modern medicine, as I have shown in my book on that sub 
ject, were believers, and most of them were Catholics. This same thing 
is true in electricity, as Brother Potamian and myself have shown in 
Makers of Electricity, just published. A series of books have been 
planned, to be issued by the Fordham University Press, demonstrating 
that in every science, astronomy of course, chemistry, physics, and even 
biology, which is usually thought to be at the root of modern opposition 
to faith, owes most of its modern advance to such men as Lamarck, the 
father of the evolution theory; Theodore Schwann, the discoverer of 
the cell doctrine; Johann Muller, the great German biologist; Pasteur, 
Armand David, Van Beneden and Wasmann, all of whom were Cath- 
olics and some of whom were priests. 


“You can understand, then, with all these facts that are in open con- 
tradiction to confident assertions made by those who insist on finding 
opposition on the part of the Church to science, how much necessity 
there is for care in accepting declarations. The history of science is 
supposed to show very clearly Church opposition to the development 
of truth. When that history has been properly elaborated it will prove 
on the contrary that the Church has been as beneficent a patron of science 
as of art and literature and every form of education. Occasionally 
scientists have been the object of inimical investigation and their work 
has been hampered by men who happened to have ecclesiastical au- 
thority. This has not occurred near so frequently in history, however, 
as has the opposition of men of science, and even scientific societies, to 
what proved to be real advancement in science. It is the spirit of con- 
servatism in men and not the Church and theology that accounts for 
certain unfortunate incidents in Church history, and most people know 
but one of these, the Galileo case, and have entirely exaggerated its im- 
portance and perverted its significance. It is with regard to science 
particularly and its history that the greatest change in favor of the 
Church is going to come in general history during the next few years.” 


Rey. Ropert SwICKERATH, S. J.: There is one suggestion which may 
be useful to Catholic teachers of history. Many Catholics, when speak- 
ing of the work of the Church for civilization, invariably and almost 
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exclusively refer to the Middle Ages. ‘True, the Church has civilized 
Europe, has brought learning and the arts to the Northern races, has 
been the educator of the European nations, and has achieved wonderful 
results in the Middle Ages. But it is very necessary to point out what 
the Church has done along the same lines since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It seems to me that this is, at present, even more important than 
to describe the glories of the Middle Ages. If we emphasize too ex- 
clusively the work of the medieval Church, we are in danger of fur- 
nishing ammunition to a vast host of modern opponents of the Church. 
For it is now generally admitted by all historians deserving the name, 
that the Church was indeed the great civilizing agency for the nations 
rising from barbarism, and many non-Catholic writers lavish praise on 
this activity of the Church. As the famous rationalist, Professor Har- 
nack, says: “Up to the fourteenth century the Roman Church was to 
the nations a leader and a mother.” But then it is said by many, or at 
least implied, that since the Renaissance and the Reformation this is no 
longer the case, that the Church has become reactionary, or at least 
has remained stationary, and is even now “medieval,” and that the great 
civilizing forces are found elsewhere. Do we not seem to give color 
to such groundless assertions if we always fall back on the Middle Ages, 
as if the Church had to show nothing worth mentioning in later times? 
Catholics, therefore, render the Church a greater service by pointing 
out what the Church has done since the Reformation, and what she is 
doing now, for religion and morality, for education, for the sick and 
poor, for the betterment of the laboring classes, for opposing socialism 
and anarchy, etc. In many fields of her activity the Church can now 
show more splendid results than during many centuries of the Middle 
Ages. Though there were missions to the pagans before the Reformation, 
yet they can hardly be compared to the grand missionary enterprises of 
more recent times, our own included. Again, there are other spheres in 
which the activity of the Church may not possess that external brilliancy 
of the Middle Ages, which appeals more to the imagination, but her work 
is now equally important and far-reaching. To mention one point only, 
when were the teaching congregations more numerous than now? They 
do not lecture in universities on the subtle topics of speculative phil- 
osophy, but they teach the more humble and more necessary elementary 
branches of religion and human learning. In short, it should be the 
special endeavor of the Catholic teacher of history to show that the 
Church is not medieval, in the sense implied by many, nor merely Euro- 
pean, but that she is a powerful civilizing agency in our own days, and_ 
has a message of the utmost importance for progressive America of the 
twentieth century. 
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CHURCH HISTORY: ITS IMPORTANCE IN A 
COLLEGE COURSE 


REV. PATRICK F. DOYLE, PH. D., SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS. 


The study of history, to be of permanent value in shaping 
future events, must be pursued with some fixed ideal of civil- 
ization, by which its conquests or defeats are to be appraised. 
Man’s unguided deductions are too sure to bear the color of 
preconceived prejudices, to the detriment of historic truth. 
Gibbon’s arraignment of Christianity shows whither blind 
prejudice can lead even great minds. The carpenter who 
depended upon his own eyesight for measurements would 
erect a remarkable building if he could erect any building at 
all. So the philosopher of history, who has no ideal by which 
events are to be estimated, would arrive at a peculiar phil- 
osophy, if he could write anything at all worthy of the name. 
If he has a false ideal before him, the more closely he clings 
to it, the more certainly his conclusions will be incorrect. 
Parkman wrote truthfully, even eloquently, of the Jesuits’ 
labors in Canada: found no language too glowing in which 
to extol their exploits, their loyalty to what he considered 
a false ideal, their self-sacrifice in its service, but, because 
of his preconceived notion that they were wrong, thanked 
God that Montcalm failed at Quebec. 

What are the characteristics of an ideal which will pre- 
serve history from such unfair wanderings even in great 
minds? It must be true, based on the nature of man, his 
relations to God and to his fellowman. Following a false 
religious ideal resulted in the confusion worse confounded 
which justified Macaulay in placing the Blackfoot Indian 
on an equality with a Protestant in the quest of religious 
truth. This ideal must be Catholic, if it is to have value for 
‘all men, and consequently, must be imposed by One having 
authority over all men. Men-made ideals will lead men to 
the verge of revolution, as long as men believe in them with 


enthusiasm enough to defend them. Surely we do not wish 
for the disappearance of that enthusiasm which disappears, 


/ 
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only to make room for scepticism and pessimism, until we 
long, with the poet, for the return of even a faise standard, 
capable of rousing us: 


“Yet would to-day, when courtesy grows chill, 
And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine (Don Quixote) might burn within us still: 
Ah! Would that one might lay his lance in rest 
And charge in earnest, were it but a mill.” 


Better Don Quixote than Voltaire, but better than either, 
the enthusiasm of the knight-errant seeking a goal worthy 
of his lance. This ideal must be capable of realization, else 
the human race would be right in turning from it. A glance 
at Catholic history will, methinks, show us the workings of 
such an ideal, which, with God safe in His place, extended 
its activities to all that makes for civilization and culture; 
covered the broad field from primitive agriculture to the 
highest art. A quick glance at pagan history and at events 
when that ideal was savagely attacked in later times, will 
add strength to our own conclusion that Catholic history 
furnishes the only key to universal history, that only a seer 
of visions can find hope of unity in human history unless 
historians accept the Christian standard: 


“Christ we must follow to the great Commune, 
Reading his book of Nature, growing wise as planet-men, 
Who own the earth, and pass,” 


leaving the earth some reason to be grateful for our passage. 

Not in paganism, then, must we look for a lever by which 
man, aS man, ever was or can be elevated. It is dead, and 
left to memory only a record of false gods and falser morals. 
Though its thinkers seriously pretended to detect the har- 
mony of the spheres, no one can detect any harmony in the 
unfair, inhuman life to which pagan principles reduced the 
majority of men, and the two highest blessings extolled for 
the small minority: namely, to eat their bread without labor 
and to be amused without effort. To furnish that unearned 
bread and that undeserved entertainment, “the earthly para- 
dise for the elect had, for a corollary, an earthly hell for the 
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majority.” Yet the earthly paradise soon became a mis- 
nomer; the pampered darlings of the state died of disgust 
and ennui; the future life held out no hopes, for the emperor 
himself was worshipped as a deity. With death, they were 
leaving their god, not going to him, and who could regret 
leaving Elagabalus and his peers? The first martyrs couid 
say truthfully to their judges, “Bad as you are, you are bei- 
ter than your gods.” Thus those who tried to make the 
earth their only abiding place soon didn’t care to abide, and 
when the chronicler of events wrote, “Paganism was,” there 
was no one to preach the eulogy. “De mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum,” sealed the eulogist’s lips against the world mis- 
tress, who died with her domination 


Girt with swords, graced with idle show, 
Based on crime and misery below. 


The dying eyes of the old creed, if the beliefs which built the 
Pantheon may be called a creed, must have bulged when the 
newly-arrived Christianity pointed to two of her central 
tenets: self-mortification, and its necessary sequence—the liber- 
ation of slaves, whose only object in life was to cater to the 
ease of masters, who shunned the elementary mortification 
of self-support; /abor, consecrated as honorable by the car- 
penter’s Foster-Child at Nazareth. The epitaph on a tomb 
“He was industrious,” meant that he was a Christian. Both 
doctrines contained the all-important truth, expressed the 
Christian ideal, the guide to the future that no man was 
good enough to own another, because all were brothers of the 
dying Redeemer and no man dare claim proprietary rights 
over a brother. Thus did the Maker, acting under moral 
necessity, interfere to undo the awful work of man, who had 
found no vice too black to be deified; made his idea of divinity 
so low that he could verify it in the worst of Roman em- 
perors, only to find the cloak of divinity so absurd a fit that 
the senate finally voted down Jove and accepted Jesus. The 
old civilization, based on man’s inequality and inhumanity, 
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had evolved no ideal worthy of universal or any other ac- 
ceptance; it was not just, and 


“When nations lived that were not just, 
Lo! the skulking wild-fox scratches in a little heap of 
dust.” 


It was not catholic—took no view large enough to in- 
clude all men. Judge it by the most favorable of standards— 
the systems thought out by its brightest minds—and we have 
reason to be grateftil that man never put into his laws all that 
thinkers put into their books. Ask Plato, inquire of Aristotle, 
and they reply that the right of life is not sacred; that slaves 
are essentially inferior because some are born to be slaves; 
that the family should be suppressed because it is a society 
with interests opposed to those of the state to which the 
citizen absolutely belonged. This ownership, gratuitously 
asserted, was powerfully maintained in the civilization which 
found God with the stronger battalions: aye, made the head 
of the stronger battalions their god. The citizen’s greatest 
privilege was not liberty but laziness—eating his bread in 
the sweat of somebody else’s brow. 

This terrific doctrine was well on its way to realization 
when God stepped in to give the true solution to life’s enigma. 
Barbarian force was driving Roman force from its citadels 
when One with authority over both led the unspoiled bar- 
barian to a certain guide—His own “pillar and ground of 
truth,” with the assurance of infallibility in guarding its 
sacred deposit of truths. Thus was sounded the death-knell 
of the old order when everything was rendered unto Caesar 
because Caesar claimed to be god. Caesarism stood con- 
demned at God’s tribunal when the forgotten truth was re- 
promulgated that, before the state made us citizens, a Higher 
Power had made us men. No violence was wrought. The 
state remained perfectly independent, free to seek its legiti- 
mate end, man’s material welfare; debarred from encroach- 
ing on the rights of a higher society when and when only 
man was commanded to obey God against the state. The 
modern free-thinker is not progressive. His axiom which 
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had made Europe forget the civilization inseparably con 
nected with her grandeur: “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and remember that everything is Caesar’s, ’ 
is a cry back to pagan absolutism; Mazzini is back as far as 
Nero, though they used different names for their forms of 
government. Why is not this seen? Because history, es- 
pecially Catholic history, is read through colored spectacles, 
colored by preconceived notions about a scarlet woman, not 
a divine ambassador. Ommne quod recipitur, recipitur secunduiii 
modum. recipientis. Who does not believe in Caesarism if he can 
be Caesar? What modern reformer has not tried to be Caesar ? 

Naturally, the state which arrogated the rights of God, ob- 
jected when asked to abdicate in favor of the deposed Deity. 
Yet the real civilizing principle had come—the inviolability 
of human life followed from the equality of man. Who be- 
lieved it? Nobody, in pre-Christian days when every one 
had the rights of life and death over every one below him; 
the state over the citizen; the citizen over his slave; the hus- 
band over wife and children. Christianity made the sacred- 
ness of physical life, the sole property of God, a part of man’s 
daily existence. He must be free and safe to ensure him the 
liberty without which supernatural merit cannot be acquired. 
To the attainment of that goal, not even the state must 
place obstacles. The end for which the state exists is the 
good of its citizens. It would, therefore, be a superlative 
breach of trust to antagonize the highest good of every citi- 
zen—his eternal destiny, wrapped up in the mission of the 
Church. 

The necessary limits to state power were strictly marked. 
The state cannot exercise supervision over each individual, 
cannot claim the affection of a child for his parents—there- 
fore the family is necessary. The state is not God: Alex- 
ander, weeping in far-off India, was a picture of human im- 
potency in the quest of universal dominion. No state has 
gained a world-empire over bodies: no state could gain such 
sway over souls, either here or hereafter. Therefore, the 
Church is necessary. Because all three societies are thus im- 
peratively necessary, demanded, Christianity made them 
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sacred. In this way was placed at the head of civilization’s 
march a soviety from on high, bearing the germs of its own 
life, not the poisoned seed of its own decay. 

The germs of its own life? Yes, and history has tested 
their vitality in every crisis. So say the Jews who wanted 
all to become Jews before becoming Christians, even though 
they had gone back from Calvary striking their breasts: 
“Our defeat,” their history tells us, “was decreed in heaven 
when Peter went from the vision of Joppe, to baptize the 
first Gentile, Cornelius, and thus offer baptism to all; went 
to the Council at Jerusalem to teach with authority that, in 
the new Church, all were the equals of the Chosen People. 
All opposition was swept away when the Temple was razed 
and the race- scattered.” So acknowledge the Romans: when 
Christianity went from the Catacombs to the throne, they 
wished all to become Romans before becoming Christians. 
When Clovis was unconditionally baptized after Zilpich, he 
was met by no proposal to submit to a defunct state. The 
true, divine creed refused to deny the equality of man by ad- 
mitting the superiority of any state, and consequently, of 
men composing it. 

While holding back the state from absorbing the Church, 
Christianity denied the civil power the right of crushing the 
inferior society—the family. She taught masters the mar- 
riage of slaves was a sacrament, that the marriages of free men 
or women with slaves had the same character, that slaves 
had souls to save or to lose as well as masters. She in- 
structed the dying virgin to teach the torturer that every 
insult offered to her was an insult offered to his own mother 
or sisters, all alike sisters of Mary, co-heiresses of Him who 
nailed their subjection, with every falsehood, to the cross. 
She thundered that truth until southern France rejected the 
Albigensian heresy which made suicide a religious act be- 
cause it liberated a captive soul, and marriage a crime because 
it imprisoned new ones. She thundered the same God-sent 
message from the Vatican, by different human lips, but al- 
ways the same fiat that Innocent IIT sent to Philip Augustus: 
“Send Bertha beyond the limits of France and recall your 
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lawful wife. If you do not do this, no power shall move us 


” 


to the right or to the left until justice be done,” and a long 
line of Europe’s mighty ones can sadly attest that no power 
ever has. — 

Yet the Church that taught the inequality of these societies 
because of their subordinated.ends, preached the equality of 
men, and consequently, the wrong done to man by slavery. 
Did she practice her preaching? Though pursued to tlie 
Catacombs and saving Europe from the on-rolling tide of 
barbarism, she taught the slave his innate nobility, raised him 
before God to an equality with his master, threw every posi- 
tion in the Church open to him, used her own resources to 
purchase his freedom, suspended a bishop for selling the 
sacred vessels unless to ransom slaves, organized her soci- 
eties to redeem slaves, and blessed those who ransomed them, 
an example so powerful, a doctrine so fruitful that priests 
took the places of slaves, so as to restore the latter to their 
families, and that as early as Clement of Rome’s time. The 
very force of Christian ideas must have produced a great 
effect on societies which hitherto accepted Homer’s dictum 
that God deprives a slave of half his mind. The Church 
made her houses of worship asylums; forbade all private 
vengeance; introduced the custom of offering slaves to the 
Church, and made a law that those thus offered could never 
again be sold into slavery. Thus was the Christian corner- 
stone—equality—laid deep. No act of Mother Church ever 
rivetted a fetter. Hers were the lips which preached emanci- 
pation; hers the mind which invented peaceful methods; 
hers the asylum which sheltered the fugitive; hers the cap- 
tain-generals of humanity who exacted an oath of leniency 
toward the runaway; hers the law which made liberty as val- 
uable as life by declaring that any one who reduced a Christ- 
ian to slavery was guilty of homicide; hers the missionaries 
who, like Las Casas, went to Rome to plead the cause of the 
aborigines so successfully that the blood of the aborigines 
predominates to-day in the lands influenced by Las Casas 
and his Church; is extinct in the territories where no Las 
Casas worked. Let those who adopted more violent methods 
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and lived to hear master and emancipated curse each other, 
examine the progress of this peaceful revolution, and they 
will be slow to charge the Church with dilatoriness in strik- 
ing the fetters from human limbs. 

But this comparatively peaceful victory was not typical 
of the Church’s stormy career. She raised man and the 
family without shedding any blood except her own. The 
state’s proper place was not so easily taught, and the Church’s 
dearly-won independence was soon endangered. The half- 
civilized barbarian leaders were generous to a fault; even 
then, charity covered many a sin; so generous that they made 
the Church’s dignitaries, civil officials; second only to them- 
selves. Confusion resulted until the necessary superiority of 
the Church in spirituals was forgotten and a prelate was 
brought to his senses only by striking down another prelate 
on the battle-field. The insignia of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
were received from the emperor; on the bishop’s death, were 
returned to the emperor. Great families regarded Church 
benefices as belonging to their younger sons, who were not 
always called as Aaron was, and the day did not seem far 
distant when the Pope would be only a royal chaplain. But, 
as of old, Christianity had the germs of a new life within. 
Cluny was at work training Hildebrand; the grace of God 
was at work calling the dandy of Assisi to teach anew the 
value of poverty. George VII, with the emperor’s appoint- 
ment, knocked at the gates of Rome, a bare-foot pilgrim, to 
receive his office from the clergy of Rome, to tacitly proclaim 
the independence of the Papacy. It was a crucial test: Greg- 
ory, because he loved justice and hated iniquity, died in exile, 
but conquered from the tomb, after prison and exile had over- 
taken his loyal successors. From this struggle, the lustre of 
Christian ideal emerged, undimmed: three new religious 
orders spread over Europe to soften barbarian manners, al- 
ready modified by the peace from Thursday to Monday, un- 
der the truce of God. The monks tilled the soil, and agri- 
culture had a new birth. Cities grew up around the monas- 
teries, for all felt secure under the protection of those whose 
spiritual father had conquered Totila’s hard heart. 
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Duplicity was tried where force had failed. The popes 
went to Avignon for protection, but too high a price was psid 
for safety, when it gave the papal court the complexion of 
a French instrument; better, persecution in Rome, than the 
appearance of abject subserviency to any government any- 
where—even in modern Italy. Such submission would 
furnish ammunition to any preacher who might wish to <e- 
clare a Catholic ipso facto a foreigner. Wouldn’t he be if his 
church were, for instance, French? But with Gregory \II 
facing Henry IV, Gregory IX repelling Barbarossa, and the 
Papal Court fleeing from French domination at Avignon, 
historic aggression is thrown on the shoulders of the state, 
not the Church. Frederick placing the crown on his head is 
a more familiar figure in history than Godfrey refusing it. 
The Church has never interfered with, but has commanded 
loyalty.to the state, unless the state arrogates rights which 
are not hers. Those who feared for the loyalty of Catholic 
soldiers and sailors during the Spanish War or who fear lest 
a Catholic president might burn our Constitution at the fabled 
fires of the Inquisition, will find the following truth writ large 
in Catholic history: the reigning pontiffs met fiercer opposi- 
tion from their own spiritual children than a leader in any 
democracy dare offer to his party boss. If the spirit of liberty 
has, as moderns claim, advanced by leaps and bounds, no one 
need tremble so much at the prospect of a Catholic president 
as the Supreme Pontiff, whose so-called slavish subjects in 
mediaeval times more than once guarded, not his palace, but 
his prison. 

Who defended liberty in those long centuries? Look to the 
people for an answer: the Italian cities saved from becoming 
German provinces, the guilds practicing liberty, fraternity, and 
equality because the Church was free to teach these truths. 
The Papacy taught the rich, as she had taught emperors, that 
Agamemnon and Dives were not alone in the state. She al- 
lowed no pauperism with its criminal taint, as we know it: 
her noblest intellects had approved the vow of poverty. The 
wealthy were told that wealth had duties as well as privileges. 
The benefices of the Church were called the “spes pauperum,” 
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the hope of the poor; those who used the surpluses of these ben- 
efices selfishly, the robbers of the poor. Thus ran England’s 
book of popular instruction: “Dives et Pauper”: “All that 
the rich man has, passing his honest living, is other men’s, 
not his, and he shall give full reckoning thereof at the day of 
doom.” This is precisely the profound thought of St. 
Thomas: ‘Man shall not consider his outward possessions 
as his own but common to all, so as to share them in other’s 
needs.” In Catholic times, then, charity had its rights as well 
as justice. The Church, though a giant, did not use her 
strength as a giant to crush the weak, but to succor the needy. 

Who did abuse a giant’s strength? Surely that age of gold 
has passed. What giant destroyed it? One who taught the 
rights without the obligations of property ;—closed the hos- 
pitals, confiscated the guilds which honest labor had devel- 
oped, appropriated the monasteries where the poor were fed, 
introduced married clergy who found that, for them, the ben- 
cfices—spes pauperum—had no surpluses, but wrung the de- 
ficit from the despoiled people. The giant who showed his 
strength against the weak to end that millennium was the 
Protestant Revolution—so answers Jansen for Germany, Cob- 
bett and Gasquet for England. Every Protestant country still 
tells the story of the rich growing richer, and the poor, poorer ; 
or, if the poor are aborigines, both poorer and fewer. The 
plutocrat is in the saddle; the poor everywhere, almost a crim- 
inal, and beyond reclaim; he is not a good market—therefore, 
he does not attract the missionary. In a word, the revolt has 
assumed the aspect of the rich rising against the poor, not the 
discontented who have not against the contented who have. 

Was not labor elevated? Under the Catholic regime, the 
guilds had Sundays, Saturday afternoons, with the eves of 
feasts for holidays, and developed skilled artisans, not human 
machines. Was not illiteracy everywhere? Mere illiteracy, 
yes, for the printing press had not yet come, but were ever 
ages safer from ignorance than the ones which saw learning and 
religion fostered in Ireland until the barbarian was ready for 
them; saw, Centuries before the age of steam travel, twenty 
thousand students at Paris, ten thousand at Bologna, and 
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schools everywhere to spread the lessons of Aquin, Scoti's 
and Albertus, whose thought we have annotated, but not im- 
proved; saw Benedictine monks doing the work of printing 
presses to preserve classical and Christian lore, when tlic 
spirit of other lands shone amid the flames ot Alexandria devour- 
ing books which disagreed with the Koran as false; those 
which agreed with it, as useless. 

Where was this solicitude for learning during the Renais- 
sance? At its post, advancing under Christian auspices. This 
term Renaissance, a re-birth as of something dead, is mislead- 
ing. From the schools at the court of Charlemagne to the 
sixteenth century, what a tale of progress! The establishi- 
ment of the modern languages, their progress side by side 
with the study of classical tongues, the birth of popular poetry, 
the appearance of chivalry’s literature in the songs of trouba- 
dour and minnesinger, the theatre with its miracle and mystery 
plays, the philosophical and theological discussions, Roger 
Bacon’s application of experimental science the grand intel- 
lectual impulse given by the Crusades, opening to the Oc- 
cident the treasures of Greece and the Orient, the production 
of encyclopedias in which Thomas of Aquin, Albertus Mag- 
nus, Gratian and Vincent de Beauvais summarized the knowl- 
edge of the day, the splendor of the plastic arts which gave 
to Europe her Gothic cathedrals, the great explorations, all 
show the absurdity of calling by the broad name of renaissance 
the impulse given to western letters by a few Greek phil- 
osophers fleeing from a Turkish invasion. They were a posi- 
tive danger to Christian civilization, if their presence led to 
the declaration of Thiers: “Antiquity is the grandest thing 
in the world”; elevated antiquity above faith, made the 
miraculous birth at Bethlehem of secondary importance, aye, 
useless and harmful, because it superseded this grand an- 
tiquity which was coming into its own after sixteen centuries. 
Examine its products: Machiavelli teaching European kings 
that they were the state, and replacing the breviary on Rich- 
elieu’s table with his epitome of absolutism; Valla defending 
free love; Pomponius advocating suicide. This was going 
back to the ancients. The Church, however, refused to go, 
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but instead of enclosing herself in a monastery, so to speak, 
brought the ancients to us, as she had done perviously when 
St. Thomas christianized Aristotle and Dante raised Beatrice, 
divine knowledge, above Virgil, human knowledge. 

What are the real glories of this Renaissance? They are Catho- 
lic, not pagan glories: the Sistine Chapel, Raphael’s stanze, St. 
Peter’s dome and kindred masterpieces which make a verit- 
able page of Christian apologetics, written under the patron- 
age of the popes of the Renaissance. Instead of condemn- 
ing secular knowledge and progress, the Church was the 
patron of both, taught each its limits, asked civilization to 
abandon no conquest, unless one won at the expense of faith 
or of morality. Pastor has an anecdote truly illustrative of 
the Catholic position. When Bramante was completing the 
world’s greatest cathedral, his every request was granted un- 
til he asked to have the tomb of the Apostles moved: then 
he met a categoric “No”. Art had to yield to Christian tra- 
dition, the people’s reverence for the historic site; only then, 
when art would destroy tradition or menace faith, is art ever 
asked to yield. Education had to give way only when the 
breviary couldn’t be said because of its poor Latin. Progress 
had to yield only when it went beyond Christ’s moral code 
to free love and suicide, the ear marks of a pagan renaissance. 

But did not the Renaissance give us the Protestant Revolt? 
Yes, to pantheists to whom God may be everything were 
added Protestants to whom God may say everything. This 
spirit of revolt against confining revelation to any particular 
meaning helped by clearing the weeds out of the Pope’s 
garden. But the saints didn’t take sides—they remained Cath- 
olic. They could see no evidence of a hewing toward the 
light in a rebellion of monks and nuns of which Erasmus ad- 
mitted the terminus ad quem, to be a marriage: not on broken 
vows could be built the regeneration of Israel. There may 
have been abuses in the sale of indulgences and elsewhere, 
may have been sin and infidelity in high places; there may 
have been many who believed because they were ating the 
loaves and fishes. But Christ had long since given the true solu- 
tion by driving the money-changers from the Temple, not by 
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deserting the Temple. Were not the modern deserters anal- 
ogous to money-changers? Was there one who left .that wis 
worthy of remaining, except in sackcloth and ashes? Thcir 
departure cleared the deck for the real reformation, when tiie 
Church emerged from the Council of Trent, strong enough 
to regain Poland, Bohemia, the Rhineland, France and Lel- 
gium; inspiring enough to call Ignatius from the battle-field; 
Xavier from the university to fill the vacant places in the ranks 
by teaching the difference between Christ and the reformers, 
between those who shed their own blood for others and those 
who shed the blood of others to further personal ambitions. 
Catholicity’s survival with renewed vigor forced Macaulay's 
grim concession: ‘When we see the tremendous assaults 
which she has survived, we find it hard to conceive in what 
way she is to perish.” 

The Protestant Revolt left us one new principle—private 
interpretation of God’s word. God allowed us to par 
ticipate in His infallibility in truths of faith or of morals. 
Protestantism gave back to man the doubtful privilege of go- 
ing wrong, even here. When men could and did read God into 
saying everything, was it not more charitable of some to 
aver that God did not exist? To the atheist, God didn’t exist. 
How quickly men seized their opportunity! Free to believe 
that there was no God, and consequently no authority from 
God, they guillotined the rulers of France. Free to select 
their own deity, they did homage to an abandoned woman 
in Notre Dame. Free to believe in absolutism, they saw 
Napoleon usurp imperial power without being able to say why 
he should not; he had the bayonets, and was free to think 
himself in the right. It was very free interpretation, but who 
shall say that the rights of free thought were exceeded? Can 
they be exceeded? When private interpretation, as its pro- 
ducts, can only point to a pile of dead or dying creeds and 
say “I made it”, we are nearer to Babel than to Bethlehem. 
The heathen has a right to say: “I won’t join you. The sect 
that I accept to-day may be dead to-morrow.” Who can say 
how far the conversion of the East has been put back by this 
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modern return to Babel? At least until an act of contrition 
ends this protest against being forced to believe that God is 
guilty of no contradiction—the Church’s only restriction on 
liberty of thought, as her only restriction on education is 
when education orders God not to interfere; then she warns 
all that 
“In science and in learning 
They may forget to pray; 
God will not ask for knowledge 
In the great Judgment Day.” 


Thus against how many modern difficulties does Catholic 
history fortify the Catholic! Here is his Church, proven 
architect of true civilization, its liberty, its learning, its 
progress; antedating by centuries existing nations, certain to 
write their epitaphs. He owes a knowledge of her history to 
her, to his own faith, lest a misunderstood fact, v. g. Galileo’s 
sentence, undermine a dogma. A little accurate knowledge, 
and the proclamation of Protestanism as humanity’s hope, 
is short-lived. 

Where is this acquaintance with Catholic history to be ac- 
quired? Not in the high school: there, the mind is not yet 
logical enough for a world-view. Not in Protestant or non- 
sectarian colleges; no one needs enlightenment on the Catholic 
view more than they. Therefore, in Catholic colleges, where 
a course in sound logic will save the mind from errors ramp- 
ant among those who think independently on everything be- 
fore they learn to think at all. If Christian sects, given a 
choice between the Bible and a candidate who rejects the 
Bible, accept the candidate and send him to teach the heathen 
the Scriptures which he rejected in his ordination thesis, 
all the more reason exists why the Catholic college should 
send out alumni able to cope with both the heathens and the 
infidel sent to convert the heathen to Christianity! Every 
great historical difficulty of which the educated Catholic 
knows not either the answer or that there is an answer, 
strengthens his opponent’s unbelief, weakens his own belief, 
or makes him wonder why his Alma Mater did not give him 
the facts necessary to defend the Church, which he loves, 
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from a world in which the historic is becoming more commor 
than the dogmatic difficulty. Logic will not save him. Skil! 
in fencing is useless without a sword. So also skill in intel- 
lectual fencing about history is valueless without facts. With 
the facts showing that the Catholic Church alone has prover 
true to the Christian ideal, opposition becomes a real bless- 
ing, a source of new strength to the student’s own faith, 
teaching him to feel the pride of Chateaubriand: “I would 
lose all shame at believing, at professing my Catholic faith, 
and think and believe as so many heroes and thinkers thought 
and believed”; giving him the courage of Montalembert, 
“We are of the Church of the martyrs, and do not fear the 
followers of Julian the Apostate; we are of the Church of the 
Crusaders, and do not quail before the sectaries of Voltaire.” 


DISCUSSION. 


DanieEL P. CALLAHAN, Esg.: This occasion calls for a learned discus- 
sion of a great academic question. Of such discussion, however, I am 
not capable, but the love which I bear the cause of Catholic education 
must plead for me in your estimation. And so I can only hope that my 
lips, the lips of an intellectual babe, may unwittingly speak words of 
wisdom, or like some truth-stammering oracle, wholly unconscious of 
its sometimes truthful message, I may speak those words which will 
lead others, far more capable than I, to think better and love more. 

I paid a visit to the city of Baltimore immediately after the great 
conflagration occurred that devastated that monumental city. Instead of 
gazing upon the high, beautiful buildings that once adorned the city of 
Baltimore, my eyes met nothing but wreckage and ruin. Hardly a single 
business structure remained standing upon its former foundation. Every- 
thing was razed to the ground. A spirit of fire had swept over the city 
of Baltimore and left it in darkness and desolation. And so it is if 
you look out over the intellectual world of to-day and take a general sur- 
vey of its conditions, you will be very forcibly reminded of the ravage and 
wreckage that followed in the wake of a great storm. A spirit of de- 
structive criticism has tried to sweep away the landmarks that have 
stood for ages. Nothing has been too sacred to escape this devastating 
fury, and even the tall cedars of truth seem to be tottering to the blast. 
The Catholic Church, the storm center of the ages, the unyielding custodian 
of truth, is being misrepresented as an enemy of human learning, with 
her face set firmly against the betterment of man. We are told that she 
is opposed to liberty; that she has ever encouraged the suppression of 
knowledge, and upon her fair and queenly. brow they have placed a hideous 
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mask. But our good Protestant friends seem to forget that the Uni- 


versity of San Marcos, at Lima, Peru, and the University of the City 
of Mexico and Lavalle University were established on this continent 
long before Harvard and Yale were even dreamed of; that in May, 1538, 
the printing press was in full operation in Mexico, having been brought 
there by the Bishop of Mexico. Knowledge is a great purifier and a 
help to advancement. So far from repelling it, the Catholic Church has 
always courted: its. favor and sought its help. She wishes her children 
to be educated to the fullest, for she does not believe that ignorance is 
a safeguard to faith, but on the contrary, its greatest danger. 

We constantly hear that the Catholic Church has ever been opposed 
to liberty; that its people are a “priest-ridden people,” and that every- 
where in the wake of the Catholic Church we find persecution and blood- 
shed. But our friends pass over in silence the fact that Catholic Mary- 
land was the first in the history of the Christian world to welcome all 
mankind within its borders, and to allow each individual to worship 
God as his conscience told him. “This asylum of the Papists,” says Ban- 
croft, “was the spot where, in a remote corner of the world on the 
banks of rivers, which as yet had hardly been explored, the mild fore- 
bearance of a government adopted religious freedom as the basis of the 
state,” and religious liberty obtained a home, its only home, in the wide, 
wide world, at the humble village which bore the name of St. Mary’s. 
Its history is that of benevolence, gratitude and toleration. We all 
know how, in later years, when the Catholics lost control of the colony, 
that if a man wanted to go to Holy Communion he was obliged to 
journey to New York. 

Oh, if the facts were all upon the other side we might surely falter! 
But such is far from being the case. No facts discovered in the heavens 
above us or in the waters beneath us, or in the history of religion, or 
in the fossilized remains of the ages, can ever be anything but a wel- 
come addition to the sum of Church history. The Church should have 
no quarrel with any ascertained facts of history. It is over the legiti- 
mate and ascertained interpretation of these facts that misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations arise. The battle is to be waged against the 
godless interpretation put upon these facts under the name of history; 
against the one-sided system of explanation, so much in vogue, that 
takes in just enough truth to make its views plausible to the multitude 
and leaves conveniently out as much as it suits its purpose to suppress. 
The fault lies not with the facts of history, but with those men who 
take upon themselves the arrogant role of determining for themselves 
what shall and what shall not be believed. We should therefore know 
the great men in the history of the Church, the events that go to make 
up her life, and all her movements and purposes. We must throw all 
our strength of mind and heart against the attempt to exclude the Cath- 
olic Church from being reckoned on as a factor in the world’s equation. 
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We must rescue the facts of history, of the Church, of morality and law 
from the doubting Thomases who are only too prone to cast doubt upon 
all truth that does not happen to have a modern trademark visibly stamped 
upon it. Christianity is being described out of recognition by a thou- 
sand pens, which dispose of centuries of history in a single syllable and 
exhaust all the sources of irony and wit in making the Catholic Church 
appear ridiculous. 

But high above all these insinuations appears the silvery head of the 
Catholic Church. And shall we laymen be indifferent? Shall we leave 
it all to the clergy and content ourselves with reciting the creed and 
thanking God that we are not like the rest of men, when these faithless 
ideas are being allowed to take root? These ideas are not only droned 
forth in the lecture hall, but they are also the property of the man in 
the street, as fast as the printing presses can roll them off for public 
consumption. And if we laymen, especially those of us who are out 
among the people, and to whom the opportunity for meeting these faith- 
less ideas presents itself more frequently than to the clergy, do nothing 
to meet the wisdom of the world and overcome it; if we do nothing to 
separate the chaff from the wheat that lies upon the threshing floor of 
this over-abundant harvest of historical facts, then the lamentation of 
the prophet will again be heard. 


“The little ones cried for bread and we gave them a stone.” We 
must train soldier laymen how to do it, for the walls of the modern 
Jericho can never be laid low by shouting. We must take constantly 
a large and intelligent interest in the general welfare of the Catholic 
Church. For that reason the young men at college must be taught to 
read good works on its history, constitution, spirit and purposes. The 
day will infallibly come when sane, liberal and solid leadership on the 
part of Catholic laymen will be in demand. If we begin to train them 
now, they will not only recognize their opportunity when it comes, but 
they will have performed the long preliminary studies necessary to put 
into execution. 

I was graduated from a Catholic college and received very little train- 
ing in Church history. The only Church history taught me at college 
was what was found in a book called “Modern History.” In that book 
we received a scattering knowledge of the Crusades and that was all. 
What little knowledge of Church history I possess was received after 
I left college and whén I mingled with my Protestant brethren, who 
were ever ready to remind me of the foul slanders that the Catholic 
Church was responsible for the massacre of St. Bartholomew; that she 
it was who pressed the thumb screws and engines of torture of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and in various other ways waved the red flag of 
slander in my face. Then it was that I studied what I should have 
known when I received my degree of A. B. Many a time I suffered 
humiliation because of my lack of knowledge of Church history. Now 
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the thought comes home to me, clear and strong, that what we need is 
a course in Church history that will enable us to rise superior to this 
false interpretation placed upon the facts of history. Why have we 
faltered in this respect? As little children we were taught to know 
the history of our country; why should we not know the history of our 
Church? We should know that the Catholic Church drove the fake 
gods from the Roman temple. It was she who banished the devil of bar- 
barism out of the souls of the northern hordes; and in the conflict and 
turmoil of the thirteenth century, she fought for her very life upon the 
bloody street corners of Paris. We should know the history of South 
America. It was the Catholics who built the first cities on this continent, 
opened the first churches, brought the first printing presses, made the 
first books, wrote the first dictionaries, histories and geographies. By 
1575, nearly a century before there was a printing press in English 
America, many books in twelve different Indian languages had been 
printed in the City of Mexico. 

The Catholic Church has the same lessons to teach now as in the days 
of yore. She is still haunted by the sublime ideal of St. Thomas, which 
is to piece together all the scattered fragments of truth into one grand 
historical mosaic, or, as the poet says: 


“To make one music as before, but vaster.” 


Rev. Rospert SWICKERATH, S. J.: Some beautiful observations have been 
made on history and its importance in Catholic schools. I have missed 
one point, namely, the practical application to actual school work. As 
a teacher of history I may be permitted to supply what somehow seemed 
absent in the previous remarks. One of the speakers has given us a fine 
piece of Catholic philosophy of history. Are we to teach that, and how? 
Another speaker has urged the necessity of teaching Church history in 
our colleges and academies. Are we to add a new branch to our cur- 
riculum, which is already overcrowded? Perhaps a compromise will 
solve the difficulty. In our schools we have to teach principally general 
history; but in this course special care and attention should be devoted 
to those epochs and events which are connected with the history of the 
Church: important actions of the popes, their struggles with secular 
rulers for the liberties of the Church and for the protection of the op- 
pressed, the civilizing work of monastic orders, the contributions of the 
Church to education, etc. In this way a sufficiently good course of 
Church history can be given together with general history—provided his- 
tory is taught in the proper way and with that interest and devotion 
which it deserves. In regard to the deeper meaning and religious im- 
port of events and movements, they can be taught occasionally, and as, 
it may be called, incidentally, that is, as opportunity offers. Incidental 
teaching of this kind, religious and moral reflections, which are inserted 
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now and then in the regular teaching of history and literature, are most 
important. Students do not like in their teachers what they call “preach- 
ing,” but if such remarks are made occasionally, when the subject under 
discussion naturally suggests them, they are accepted more readily, and 
they often make a deeper and more lasting impression than a set talk 
on religion. If I call this kind of teaching incidental, I do not imply 
that it is so on the part of the teacher, that it is improvised. On the 
contrary, if the greatest possible effect is desired, suitable occasions 
should be foreseen and the remarks themselves be carefully prepared. 








MopERN LANGUAGES # GREEK SECTION 


————— 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Tuespay, July 13,4 P. M. 

The Rev. President of the College Department appointed 
the Very Rev. Father McAuliffe, Vice President of St. 
Thomas’ Preparatory Seminary, Hartford, Conn., as chair- 
man, vice Rev. Dr. F. A. Purcell, who did not come to the 
convention. Present besides the Rev. Chairman, were: Rev. 
P. E. Keeley of La Salle High School, Providence, R. I.; Rev. J. 
F. Tuscher of St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Md.; Rev, 
J. D. Canarie of St. James’ High School, Haverhill, Mass. ; 
Sister Mary Angela of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Sister M. Clementina, Sister Lidwine, Sister Agnes 
of the Holy Heart of Mary, and Sister Jeanne of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Opening the meeting, the Rev. Chairman announced that 
the chief work on hand was the discussion of topics on which 
papers might be prepared and read at the next annual meet- 
ing, and he called on Rev. Fr. Keeley for suggestions. 

Fr. Keeley suggested as some topics that might be con- 
sidered and discussed profitably prior to a definite selection 
of subjects for papers: 

1. Can modern languages take the place of Greek in our 
high school and college curricula, for the acquirement of 
culture? 

2. The relative values of modern languages and Greek for 
training the student mind. 

3. Granted that Greek should be retained in the curriculum 
of studies, in what year of the secondary schools should the 
study begin; how many periods a week should be devoted to 
its study; of what length should a period be? 
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4. A- discussion of various books written for beginners with 
a view to seeing whether the work has been satisfactorily 
done. 

If modern languages were to be considered apart from 
Greek, he thought a separate paper might be prepared on each 
of the languages now commonly taught in our schools, viz.: 
French and German. Then there could be a profitable dis- 
cussion of the advisability of introducing the teaching of other 
languages into our curricula, notably of the Italian and Slavic 
tongues. 

A question was here raised as to the advisability of settling 
early the question as to just what the section’s work was: 
“Should we consider Greek and the modern languages as 
vieing with each other for a place in the curriculum, or should 
we treat them as coordinate branches?” 

The Rev. Chairman thought the two, Greek and modern 
languages, had. been grouped together because so many col- 
leges allow the substitution of a modern language for Greek 
in entrance examination. Therefore Fr. Keeley’s first and 
second suggestions, viz.: which best enables the student to 
acquire culture, and which best trains the student mind, were 
very apt and timely. 

At this point Fr. Keeley moved that we adjourn and leave 
the matter for further discussion at the next meeting. His 
motion was seconded by Fr. Tuscher and was carried by a 
unanimous vote. 

SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 2:30 P. M. 

At 2:30 on Wednesday the following members were pres- 
ent: Rev. Chairman Fr. McAuliffe, Rev. P. Keeley, Rev. J. 
F. Tuscher, Rev. J. D. Canarie, Sr. St. James and Sr. Mary 
Angela of St. Mary’s Convent, Haverhill, and Sr. Cecilia Agnes 
and Sr. Anna Louise of Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, 
Mass. 

All thought a discussion or talk en famille would be better 
than a more formal meeting. Fr. Keeley first gave an outline 
of the course in Greek at La Salle, and brought out the various 
methods used in interesting the boy; such as calling his at- 
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tention to the number of words in English which come from 
the Greek, the value of Greek as indicative of erudition and 
culture, etc. 

Fr. McAuliffe outlined the course in Greek at St. Thomas 
Preparatory College; the length of the course, the matter 
covered each year, the texts used; he also outlined the first 
few lessons as they are given to a beginners’ class in German, 
bringing out the fact that the speaking of the language from 
the very beginning was strongly insisted on. Sr. Mary Angela 
said that practically the same method was enforced at Haver- 
hill. 

Speaking of the English course in St. Charles College, Fr. 
Tuscher said that the boys are first given a thorough review 
in English grammar; this is accompanied by a drill in com- 
position, chiefly in the epistolary form, for two years. This is 
followed by three years’ study of the American and English 
authors and the course ends with a year’s work in art of 
oratory. 

Sr. Anna Louise spoke of an international correspondence 
course carried on between two or more schools, and stated 
that good results had been obtained. A general discussion 
then took place as to methods in the classroom. The follow- 
ing subjects were then suggested as suitable for papers to be 
prepared for the next annual meeting: 

1. A typical hour in French; the method to be used; the 
text-book; and the length of such a period. 

2. Should another modern language be substituted for either 
French or German in our curricula, as for example, Italian or 
Portuguese? 

3. What Greek authors should be used after Xenophon in 
our Secondary Schools? 

Sister Mary Angela was asked to take the first paper; 
Sister Anna Louise, the second; and Rev. Fr. Cullen of La 
Salle, was proposed for the third. Fr. Tuscher was asked to 
‘prepare a paper on “Work for the First Year in Greek.” 

At this point the meeting adjourned. 

Rev. J. F. TuscHer, 
Secretary. 
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PHILOSOPHY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





Tuespay, Juty 14, 4:30 Pp. M. 


The Philosophy Section was organized on Tuesday after- 
noon at 4:30 o’clock, with Rev. Charles Macksey in the chair. 
The organizing members were: Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. 
Sp., Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. Praem., Rev. Bernard 
O’Reilly, Rev. Edward Doherty, C. M., Rev. Richard S. Slevin, 
S. J., Rev. John T. Langan, S. J., and Brother Walter. 

The chairman was instructed to send a personal invitation 
to every professor of Catholic philosophy in the United States 
to attend our meetings next year, and a note to the president 
of each college urging the attendance of said professor. 

The chairman was likewise instructed to secure two such 
professors to read papers next year, one of broad interest 
to all students of philosophy, the other of special interest to 
those teaching philosophy. The discussion will be left open 
to the whole attending audience. 





CHARLES Macksey, S. J., 
Chairman. 














PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
Boston, Mass., July 13, 1909. 
The first session of the Parish School Department was 
held in College Hall, Boston College, at 2:30 p. m., Tuesday, 
July 13. The opening prayer was said by the President, 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt. In opening the convention, Father 
McDevitt made the following remarks: 


“It is a great pleasure to open this meeting of the Parish 
School Department of the Catholic Educational Association. 
It is a still greater pleasure to note the splendid attendance, 
which is national in its character and representative of what 
is best in Catholic education in the United States. 

“From the beginning of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, the Parish School Department has been one of its most 
important departments. Every convention shows a larger 
number of delegates, a deeper interest in its proceedings and 
a wider extension of its influence upon the character and de- 
velopment of the elementary parish schools. 

“Our annual meetings are making known the principles, the 
purpose and the status of our parish schools. They are bring- 
ing about a wise and wholesome unification of views and 
policy in regard to Catholic education. They are focusing the 
attention of the non-Catholic public upon what Bishop Spald- 
ing has declared to be ‘the greatest religious fact in the United 
States to-day, the Catholic school system, maintained with- 
out any aid except from the people who love it.’ 

“The dominating purpose of our department is the develop- 
ment and greater efficiency of our parish schools. There is 
no desire nor intention to concern ourselves with affairs out- 
side of this positive constructive work, except when the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of Catholic education makes 
it imperative for us to do so. 
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“Hence I presume to express the personal opinion that a 
duty rests upon us of uttering a cry of warning against un- 
just and unwarranted legislation that would affect the welfare 
and the freedom of Catholic education. ‘The opinions ex- 
pressed at times by non-Catholic educators seem to justify 
our vigilance on this point. 

“A short while ago, one of these educators, associated with 
a great university of our country, in reviewing Doctor Burns’ 
book, ‘The Catholic School System in the United States,’ 
asked the following questions in regard to our parish schools: 

““Ts it desirable that such a separate ecclesiastically man- 
aged chain of schools should exist in the United States ?’ 

“ “How fully do these schools meet the reasonable demands 
made upon the citizenship of the Republic?’ 

“The questions are direct and unqualified. Suppose this 
gentleman and those in authority decide that it is not desit- 
able to have such a separate ecclesiastically managed chain 
of schools in the United States and, likewise, that the parish 
schools do not meet the reasonable demands made upon the 
citizenship of the Republic. Beyond doubt, the issue that 
might be raised after such conclusions would give us serious 
concern as to the future of our schools. 

“T believe also that it is within the province of this depart- 
ment to voice a protest against the teaching and the efforts 
of those who would make the public school system of the 
United States a counterpart of that which 1 is destroying Chris- 
tianity in France. 

“We should remember that the public schools are our 
schools in no less degree than they are the schools of those 
who claim to be their most loyal defenders. As citizens, 
taxpayers and parents, Catholics have a right to express their 
judgment as to how these schools shall be administered. 

“Neither should we forget that there are thousands of Cath- 
olic children in the public schools of the United States. Time 
will not allow the study of the causes why they are in the 
public schools. But we are justified in saying that a knowl- 
edge of the actual facts on this subject shows that the vast 
majority of the Catholic children in the public schools are 
there from necessity rather than choice. But regardless of 
what explanation may be offered, we should consider it a 
duty to do all in our power to protect them from an insidious 
system of pretended moral instruction that is destructive of 
positive Christian belief. 

“Quite recently in one of our best known educational pub- 
lications, the head of one of our city school systems makes 
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little effort to hide his contempt for moral teaching based on 
religious truth and has no hesitation in saying that ‘The last 
science to be rescued from the bondage of religion is the 
science of human conduct;’ that it is ‘a grave mistake, to say 
the least, to teach a child that the moral code is an outgrowth 
of anything that commonly passes under the name of “re- 
ligion.”’ Surely we have an obligation to protect our children 
who from necessity must frequent a school the life of which 
is dominated by a man who holds and advocates openly such 
teaching. 

“IT am sure we have come to this convention with unbounded 
zeal and earnestness. Many have come a great distance and 
at a great sacrifice. I feel warranted in saying, however, that 
we shall leave for our homes having a warmer love, a keener 
enthusiasm and a deeper appreciation of the cause of Catho- 
lic education to which so many have consecrated their lives, 
than when we entered the hospitable city of Boston.” 


The President was authorized to appoint a committee on 
nominations and a committee on resolutions. A paper on 
“The Function of Memory in Education,” was read by Rev. G. 
Sauvage, C. S. C., of Holy Cross College, Washington, D. C. 
A discussion of some length followed. The following com- 
mittees were appointed by the President: 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. D. J. Wholey, Rev. J. 
S. Hannan, Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rev. J. M. Kirwin, Brother 
Michael, S. M. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. J. V. Tracy, Rev. E. 
V. O’Hara, Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, 
srother Baldwin. 

After announcements the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, July 14, 1909, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer. 

A paper was read by Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Parish Schools of the Archdiocese of New York, on 
“English in the Elementary Schools.” A second paper was read 
by Brother John E. Garvin, *S. M., St. Patrick’s School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on “The Teacher and Culture.” The following 
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report of the Library Committee appointed at the last an- 
nual meeting was read by the Chairman, Rev. T. F. Gregg: 


ry 
REPORT OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


The Library Committee has the honor to report as follows: 
Several meetings were held in the city of New York. Ways 
and means for the development of plans were discussed. Cata- 
logues from various sections of the country were examined; 
book notices and book reviews were analyzed, personal inves- 
tigations were exchanged. Finally it was agreed to call upon 
the religious teaching orders of the country to help us in com- 
piling this vast and most important work. Accordingly, the 
Reverend Secretary sent to eighty-seven of the teaching orders 
a request for their cooperation. 

They were asked to send the names of books, according to 
class grades, under the following subjects: religion, nature 
and science, geography, travels, history, biography and litera- 
ture. A generous response was received. ‘The time for send- 
ing in replies was extended from July to September. 

The committee appeals to all teaching orders for their help in 
formulating this great library list which will be of great ad- 
vantage to both pupil and teacher. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS F. GREGG, 
Chairman. 


The report was accepted and the committee was instructed 
to continue its work. The meeting then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
THuRSDAY, JULY 15, 1909, 9:30 A. M. 
The meeting opened with the usual prayer. The first busi- 
ness was the election of officers. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Rev. D. J. Wholey, stated that it was the opinion of 
the committee that it is desirable for this department to have 
three vice-presidents, and he accordingly moved that such 
a regulation be adopted. The motion was carried without 
any dissenting vote. The chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations then presented the following nominees: 
For President, Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Vice-Presidents, Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith, Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Rev. O. B. Auer; 
Secretary, Rev. F. W. Howard. Members of General Execu- 
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tive Board: Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John 
A. Waldron, S. M. Members of Department Executive 
Committee: Rev. Thomas Devlin, LL. D.; Rev. George A. 
Lyons, Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Brother Eliphus Victor, Brother 
Angelus, Xav. 

The Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., was called to the chair 
and Brother. Henry acted as secretary. Other nominations 
were called for, and as no other names were proposed, it was 
moved and seconded that the secretary cast the unanimous 
ballot for the nominees of the committee. The motion was 
carried, and when the ballot was cast the nominees were de- 
clared the officers of the Department for the ensuing year. 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt, in taking the chair, said: 


“My own judgment is that it is well to make frequent 
changes in the officers of this department, with the exception 
of the secretary. The secretary is the soul of an organiza- 
tion, and it is advisable to make a change in the office only 
when necessary. 

“The secretary of our department and of the Association 
is an apposite illustration of the wisdom of this policy. He is 
largely responsible for the existence of the Department, and 
has been one of the most potent factors in the life of the As- 
sociation. It would not be easy, even if it were necessary, to 
find a worthy successor. 

“However, as you have deemed it well to endorse the selec- 
tion of your nominating committee, I beg to thank you most 
cordially for this expression of your confidence. 

“The present status of our Department is a source of grati- 
fication and encouragement. Some here present can recall 
when this lusty child of six years came into existence a weak, 
puny infant in the city of St. Louis in 1903. If its health and 
strength are evidences of the future, we have reason to look 
forward to a vigorous youth, a sturdy manhood and an honor- 
able prolonged maturity. 

“The outlook, too, for Catholic education is bright and en- 
couraging, though many problems demand a solution in order 
that our system may be developed and perfected. But as great 
things have been done in the past, greater things will be done 
in the future. 

“We should remember, however, that the work of Cath- 
olic education always calls for sacrifice. Sacrifice is the pen- 
alty that God exacts of us for the priceless gift of faith. It 
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will be a sad day when God does not demand it or when we 
refuse to make it. 

“Of all those who have done most for this noble cause, 
singular and apart are the men and women of the religious 
orders who are represented in this convention in such goodly 
numbers. It is their self-sacrifice that has made possible the 
present development of Catholic education. 

“This notable convention will give a new impetus to Cath- 
olic education in the United States. The large attendance, the 
perfection which has marked the carrying out of the details 
of the convention, the open and generous hospitality, the sym- 
pathy and encouragement everywhere experienced by the dele- 
gates, mark this sixth annual meeting as the most successful 
since the beginning of the Association.” 


A paper on “The School and the Home,” by Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
John H. Oechtering, of Fort Wayne, Ind., was read by Rev. 
A. E. Lafontaine. After the discussion the President called 
for miscellaneous business. There being no business, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, the Rev. Joseph 
V. Tracy, presented the following resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the Department: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Be it Resolved, 


1. That this, the most largely attended Department of the 
Catholic Educational Association, begs leave to express in its 
own words the grateful appreciation of its members to the 
Most Reverend Archbishop for the special honor of His 
Grace’s presence and inspiring utterances; to the local com- 
mittees, clerical and lay, to the Jesuit Fathers of Boston Col- 
lege, to the Catholic Union and to the Catholic ladies of 
Boston for their splendid hospitality; to the mayor of Boston 
for the pleasure trip in the harbor; and to the Rev. George A. 
Lyons, supervisor of schools in Boston, for the foresight and 
energy which so materially lightened the Department’s labors 
and exceptionally aided its success. 


2. That, as an important aid in school discipline, class 
teaching, character observation and history making, we urge 
the keeping in a simple manner of exact and systematic rec- 
ords of the physical, mental and religious status and progress 
of each pupil; of school statistics relating to the essential feat- 
ures of school management; and of all incidents providing 
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material for the complete history of Catholic schools in our 
country. 

3. That we join heartily in the efforts being made by re- 
ligious and educational bodies and better class journals to 
suppress the current type of colored comic supplements to 
Sunday newspapers, for the reason that we consider them sub- 
versive of correct taste as well as gravely injurious to the spirit 
of filial piety and respect for elders, which teachers should 
foster in their pupils; and we earnestly urge Catholic parents 
to cooperate by word and example in the extermination of the 
evil. 

4. That for the protection of Catholic children who are 
compelled to attend public schools, to the support of which 
Catholics contribute their full quota of taxes, we protest 
against the teaching that morality is independent of religion, 
recalling the words of Washington in his farewell address that 
“reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. The meeting 
then adjourned. 
F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE FUNCTION OF MEMORY IN EDUCATION 





REV. G. M. SAUVAGE, C. S. C., D. D., PH. D., HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Whatever opinion may be entertained about the dignity 
of memory, about its value as a criterion of mental ability, 
nobody denies the importance of the place it occupies and 
of the function it fulfills or is called upon to fulfill in the 
education of the child and in the life of the mature man. 
Memory is the condition of the continuity of life and of 
its progressive development, for it is through memory that 
we unite the past and the future in the present, that we 
keep in the present the past and its acquisitions, prepare and an- 
ticipate in the present the future and its conquests and that we 
make the fruits of the past become the very seeds of the future. 

It is therefore an affair of the highest moment to determine 
the proper place and the true function of memory in educa- 
tion and so to secure its integral and most fruitful develop- 
ment: this I would call the pedagogy of memory. It is this 
problem that I will study in the present paper—not indeed 
that I have the presumption to give a definite solution—my 
intention is rather to offer some suggestions, with the rea- 
sons which seem to me to support their soundness and so 
prepare the way for criticisms and reflections which cannot 
fail to bring forth enlightening remarks and fruitful results. 

I will first of all state what seem to be the two prevalent 
solutions given if not theoretically or consciously at least in 
practice, to this problem. I will then set forth as briefly as pos- 
sible the general principles of the psychology of memory, 
and finally attempt, with these solutions and principles in 
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view, to determine what the exact place and the true func- 
tion of memory should be. 

I. The views held by teachers on this subject, and I have 
here in mind especially the work in the elementary schools, 
may be grouped, broadly speaking, under the two following 
heads: 1. The child should first memorize carefully defini- 
tions, technical terms, rules, propositions, etc., even though 
he may not understand what he is thus learning by heart. 
For instance, in the teaching of catechism, he will learn 
by rote the definitions of God, of the mysteries, of the 
Church, infallibility, etc.; in language, the definitions of gram- 
mar, sentence, parsing, etc.; in arithmetic, the definitions of 
numeration and of its divers operations, the rules concern- 
ing these operations, etc., and he will mechanically apply 
them to the solutions of the divers problems, etc. The justifica- 
tion of this method is that the memory begins to act before 
the understanding; hence it is well to store the memory, 
while it is fresh, plastic and strong, with facts, definitions 
and rules, which then and thereby will become fixed and perma- 
nent. In due time the understanding will appreciate the 
full value of what has been learned by heart. 

2. The other opinion is the extreme opposite of this. It holds 
that the child should not learn by memory anything that he 
does not understand. Just as food that is not assimilated 
is a menace to the health, so facts, definitions, rules, etc., 
held in the memory and not understood by the child are not 
only useless, but hinder intellectual growth. The justifica- 
tion of this method is that knowledge, of whatever kind, of 
whatever degree, is of the vital, not of the mechanical order; 
it is therefore acquired, retained or increased through a pro- 
cess of growth and development and not of mere addition. 
The ultimate and fundamental basis of this process consists 
in assimilation, psychological assimilation. As, in organic 
life, physiological or digestive assimilation consists in the 
transforming into blood, nerves, tissues and bones, of the 
food present in the stomach, and is the very condition and 
source of the growth and health of the body, so psychological 
assimilation consists in the transforming into our mental 
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constitution, into the very energy of our mental functions, 
‘of the divers objects presented to them, and this is the condi- 
tion and source of the vigor and growth of the mind. 

Such are, I think, the two characteristic views entertained 
on this subject. There may be indeed, and surely there are 
countless ways of teaching; there are, I venture to say, when 
we consider them in all their divers details, in the particular 
emphasis put on one or the other of these details, in their 
concrete applications, as many ways of teaching as there are 
individual teachers; but in their fundamental and underlying 
principle, they may almost all be reduced to these two 
methods. : 

The object of this paper is not directly to discuss these 
two methods; its object is rather, as was intimated before, 
to attempt a statement as to the place of memory in our 
human constitution and organization and therefore as to the 
function it should normally perform in the education of the 
child and student for the best development of his intelligence 
and the highest formation and efficiency of his character. 
In attempting this statement, we shall take the ground of 
concrete psychology, since psychology, after all, cannot, if 
presented in its true principles, run counter to but must of 
necessity guide the practical applications of pedagogy. 

II. Before I begin to set forth the psychological notions and 
principles of memory, I wish to emphasize the fact that there 
is no pedantic pretension about this exposition, nothing even 
of the merely specialistic character or of the order of original 
research. All over the world, in these last fifteen years, 
there has been indeed a large number of laboratory experi- 
ments and minute investigation of every kind on the subject 
of memory; and it would be mere folly to set these aside or 
ignore their results or indications; they have doubtless their 
real interest and their great value in calling our attention 
to divers points otherwise neglected and in adding precision 
to our observations; it remains, however, that in the psychol- 
ogy of memory, as in any other field of psychology, espe- 
cially in relation to pedagogy, the chief and fundamental in- 
strument is the mind itself with its gift of observation, and 
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the best laboratory, the classroom. I will not therefore say 
anything that a teacher cannot apprehend fully of himself 
and gather through his own experience. 

, As to its nature, memory is ordinarily defined as the power 
of retaining, reproducing and recognizing the representations 
of the past. Here, however, | wish to remark that memory 
is not limited to the merely cognitive elements of our facts 
and states of consciousness—though these form indeed a 
large and important part—but extends also to all the other 
elements of consciousness previously acquired, such as af- 
fections, emotions, inclinations, resolutions, efforts, and so 
on, though it may be disputed whether, as to these latter ele- 
ments, the power of memory is exercised directly or only in- 
directly. And so, memory is not merely a special power of 
the cognitive order, but rather a general power which extends 
itself to the whole field of conscious life, and diversifies itself 
according to the various elements which constitute that field. 

As to its process, memory is exercised principally through 
association. ‘These associations are of different kinds; they 
may be divided chiefly into associations of similarity, and of 
contiguity. 

As to its qualities, a good memory, as a power of retention, 
is easy and tenacious; as a power of reproduction and recog- 
nition, it is facile and exact. 

As to its improvement, vividness of impression and fre- 
quency of repetition are the ordinary factors mentioned as 
the more effective. 

With the discussions about the question of the physiologi- 
cal and psychological basis of memory, with which we are 
not directly concerned here, these are summarily the divers 
points developed in the text-books of psychology on the sub- 
ject of memory. 

III. Yet I venture to say that these propositions express little, 

Yet I venture to say that these propositions express little, 
if any more than the external and superficial aspect of mem- 
ory. They give the impression of memory being in our con- 
scious life a separate part, mechanically juxtaposed to other 
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parts,- having its own laws, processes and functions added 
to the laws, processes and functions of the other parts, witi:- 
out an essential bond of continuity with them. They do not 
express the very intimate nature of memory as an integral 
and organic element of our mental constitution, and so they 
may easily fail to assign the proper and fundamental indica- 
tions necessary to determine its true place and function in 
human life. Now we must realize most deeply that our 
mental makeup is fundamentally an organized whole of the 
vital order—that it has the fundamental characters and laws 
of a living being. Such a life is a mental life indeed, yet a 
real life. 

And I wish to say here, once for all, that though they have 
very close relations to each other, there is, however, an es- 
sential difference between mere organic or physiological life 
and mental or conscious or psychological life; that therefore 
all the examples taken from the physiological to illustrate 
the psychological should be taken as mere analogies; they 
are indeed the best analogies, and as such necessary, we may 
advance and which can guide us, since both belong to the 
common realm of life and since organic life is more easily 
known to us as being subject to external observations and 
experiment; yet we should never forget—this is a point which 
is too much overlooked—that they represent different kinds 
of lives with their own very special elements and laws; and 
I ask that all the illustrations I may give from organic life 
be understood with these essential restrictions. 

We can say that the elements and faculties which consti- 
tute our mental life are analogical to the anatomical organs 
and the physiological functions of our organic life; that they 
are inter-dependent and inter-connected as the organs and 
functions in our body; that the continuous and healthy de- 
velopment of all the elements of our mental life is a process 
of growth through psychological assimilation. 

Once this has been truly realized, then we have a cue to 
understand the normal place and the function of memory in 
the work of our intellectual and moral progress, the meaning 
of the laws of association as well as the true nature of the 
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vividness and frequency of impressions required for the de- 
velopment of memory. 

IV. Memory, in our mental life, has its place after acquisition ; 
we remember, that is to say, we retain and we reproduce 
what we have acquired either through sensible perception 
or through understanding. But this is one aspect only of 
memory. If we consider memory with all its efficiency as 
a factor of our mental development, it must become, at the 
stage of education, a step to further progress in knowledge 
and formation of character, as it must be a source of wise 
judgment and right acting, in mature age, through the ex- 
perience which it brings with it. 

The place of memory in our mental life is therefore an in- 
termediary or rather a central place; it must not consist in 
a mere retaining and passive reproducing of what has been 
acquired; but it must be such as to make what we retain 
and reproduce, and even the very act itself of retaining and 
reproducing, a factor for further acquisition and reflection, 
for greater intensity and extension of mental life by helping 
to penetrate more deeply, to synthetise more closely our pre- 
vious acquisitions and to prepare new ones. The object or 
the act of memory must never be simply a load or a burden 
on our mind, though it might be retained or exercised with 
effort; it must become an element and a source of strength 
for our mental life. 

So all these divers functions, acquisitions, memory and 
elaboration, through which we progress in thought and action, 
are stages rather than separate parts of our mental activity; 
there must be between them a mutual and continuous rela- 
tion and correlation; otherwise in our mental life there will 
be a lack of unity and harmony, which will become an ob- 
stacle to its development. 

Now such a unified and progressive formation and de- 
velopment of our mind are possible only through the vital pro- 
cess of assimilation; assimilation in our mental as well as in 
our organic life, is the basis of true perception, of solid re- 
tention and of fruitful reproduction. Normally speaking, we 
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cannot separate in education the problem of memory froin 
that of perception and understanding; we retain faithfully and 
reproduce fruitfully in the very measure in which we per- 
ceive clearly or understand distinctly. When we have clearly 
perceived one object or distinctly understood a relation be- 
tween things, then we are able to remember them; and, in 
this case, subsequent remembrance will be an active re-pe1 
ception and re-understanding of them perfected through th« 
experience previously acquired. Objects and relations by be- 
ing assimilated will have become not only a partial addition 
to the content of our mind, but an element and a factor of 
strength and growth for its power. Such principles are ap- 
plicable, with wide differences evidently as to their adapta- 
tion, to every stage of education. 

It is time to indicate some examples which will, I hope, 
render these principles clearer. Let us take, for instance, a 
child who is ready to learn the multiplication table. We may 
present to the child this table ready-built with all its combi- 
nations of numbers and oblige him to learn it by heart; he 
will learn it with great effort without perceiving anything 
more than numbers placed side by side and combinations of 
numbers. But let the child, or rather guide the child, to 
write himself the divers numbers, or better, to group together 
a certain number of material objects; guide him step by step 
to combine them according to the laws of multiplication 
which you (teacher) know, and which he is learning; guide 
him to build for himself through these successive steps the 
table and find the results; then he will have learned the mul- 
tiplication table by finding and building it; that is, by an in- 
tellectual process of assimilation; he will have discovered, 
through active perception and understanding, the very rule 
which underlies the whole table; he is ready to remember it. 

The same may be said for the study of the theorems of 
geometry. For instance, instead of making the child memor- 
ize first the theorem and the proofs of it, let him take some 
material lines or squares and make him build the figure 
which is to be measured; guide him to analyze and apply 
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the principles which he has already acquired and guide him 
to draw from experiment or reasoning, as a conclusion, the 
very theorem which he has to learn and to prove; he will 
then know it through assimilation, and he will be well pre- 
pared to remember it. 

The same process may be applied to any branch of knowl- 
edge, arithmetic, geography, history, physics, etc. 

Let us take in the teaching of catechism, the fundamental 
truth of the Providence of God. Instead of beginning by 
defining to the child, in strict terms, the concept of the Provi- 
dence of God, make him realize first of all the kindness and 
love of his parents for him, their care or providence over 
him in every circumstance; let him then recall to his mind 
the things of nature, the heat of the sun, the order of seasons, 
the growing of the plants, the life of the birds, etc.; guide 
him even to describe them himself by appealing to his child’s 
experience and let illustrations picture these things to his 
senses; make him, by your careful questioning or rather by 
suggestion, emphasize the points which you wish empha- 
sized; finally, get him to come to the thought of God, the 
Father who watches over all men and cares for all things, 
as his parents watch over him and care for all his needs; 
you will have impressed on and awakened in the mind of 
the child a truth which has found its way through all his 
senses, through his intelligence, through his emotions, which 
has taken root and life in his soul and which will remain 
there. The same process may be applied to all the truths of 
the Catholic religion*; I need not insist on the special and 
most appropriate help that the liturgy, vestments and cere- 
monies of the Church may afford. In this way, the child 
perceives in an active and personal manner, and he under- 


*Speaking to a Catholic audience, I evidently suppose as admitted that there is an 
essential difference between the natural truths of secular sciences and the supernatural 
truths of the Catholic religion. The former are acquired through reason, the latter are 
accepted through revelation. But here I do not speak from the point of view of the 
acquisition of these truths but from the point of view of their presentation to the 
mind of the child. 

And so when I speak of the understanding of these truths, I evidently do not 
mean the understanding of them in their nature, but the understanding or conception 
of the meaning of the terms which express them, 
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stands as far as is possible and according to the degree of de 
velopment of his intelligence; he perceives and understand 
through a process of assimilation which puts into exercis: 
not only one, but all his senses; not only his senses, but his 
most natural and deepest emotions, his motor-power, his in 
telligence; appealing to all his childish activity and experi- 
ence, to his daily sensations, to his curiosity, to his feelings 
and to his interest, to his love and making him realize what 
he is learning about. What he has so learned is then bound 
up with all that is most intimate to him; it has become a 
very element of his thought and a very factor of his attitude. 

The associations which, in this process, founded his mem- 
ory and intellectual progress are not something artificially 
impc3sed upon his mind, they are most natural to him. They 
are analogies taken from the field of his experience; it might 
be that in the course of time some of them will have to be 
changed in some of their details; if, however, the teacher 
knows this matter very well, if he has been careful in his 
directions and suggestions, these analogies will remain true 
in their fundamental elements; and so the very truth which 
the child has perceived at first in a childish way will by a nat- 
ural progress (I do not indeed neglect the supernatural en- 
lightening grace and its workings, when it is a question of 
the supernatural truths) develop and grow; and this truth will 
assert itself more and more distinctly, more and more firmly with 
the natural development of his mind. 

The vividness of impression, in this way, has been as 
strong as it could possibly be; and the repetition of impres- 
sion, in this process, instead of being a mere passive repetition, 
will be, as I have said, an active re-perceiving, re-understanding 
and re-asserting of the truth learned. 

There is a result of capital importance which is the natural 
consequence of this method; it is that the truths learned 
and memorized in this way not only generate clearness in 
the mind of the child or student; but because they have pene- 
trated into his very soul through all its faculties, they also 
generate conviction, they arouse and direct his emotions; 
such convictions and emotions become naturally sources of 
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action. They create his attitude of mind and they form his 
character; they command his actions and they direct his life. 
! do not insist on this point, which, to my mind, should be 
the subject of a special paper. 

V. No doubt, it is evident to all, that I have but developed 
the second of the views mentioned above and agreed with it. 
There is, however, a point which | wish to emphasize and 
which expresses, to my mind, the truth contained in the first 
method. Should the child never learn anything by heart? 
Should he learn by heart only those things which he has 
understood distinctly? I do not think so. I believe indeed 
that the normal and fundamental function of memory, the 
one which is of primary importance and which it should al- 
ways be the direct purpose of the teacher to form and de- 
velop, is that function which follows, preserves, reinforces 
and renders fruitful as far as possible that which has been 
perceived or understood, what I call assimilative memory. I 
believe, however, that there is another function of memory, 
subordinate, I would admit, and inferior to the preceding, 
yet which should not be neglected, for it is necessary. 
There is something rather mechanical about it at first, but 
it finally comes to prepare, help and perfect this assimilative 
memory. It consists in retaining tenaciously and reproducing 
exactly the very details which have been perceived, the very 
words or sentences which have been learned, though details 
or words and sentences have not been distinctly understood 
in their full meaning or relations. It is what is called verbal 
memorizing, or learning by rote. That there is in us such 
a power of memory is a fact; that it can be improved is an- 
other fact borne out by common experience and precise ex- 
periments; why then should we not cultivate it? 

Now this is a point of considerable importance in educa- 
tion. There have perhaps been so many abuses due to mere 
verbal memorizing that we may think ourselves justified in 
considering it as being altogether wrong and as playing, as 
it were, in mental life the part of a parasite. Yet it is in- 
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disputable that it is necessary in education as well as in ma- 
ture life. The true question is to determine its proper plac« 
and function. 

First of all, we have to learn words, and this is a work of 
verbal memorizing. Were our language, as it may be among 
some lower peoples, a mere assemblage of natural sounds, 
where objects are designated by their special sounds, then 
we might perhaps say that words themselves are an object 
of assimilative memory. In reality, our actual languages are 
largely artificial and their vocabulary can be acquired only 
through verbal memorizing; the same may be said of num- 
bers and other terms of sciences. 

Again, whatever be our perception and understanding of cer- 
tain facts and relations, or of their meaning and consequently our 
remembrance of them through assimilative memory, they have to 
be expressed in distinct words and precise sentences—and it 
is not until then that they take the form of concrete acquisi- 
tions and of useful results; now these distinct terms and pre- 
cise propositions have to be learned definitely through verbal 
memorizing. The child may clearly understand the principle 
of the multiplication table; before it can be of practical use 
for him, however, he has to memorize verbally the precise 
numbers which represent concretely its applications. The 
student who studies history may have so clear an under- 
standing of the events and laws of history, of their logical 
and psychological connections that when they come to his 
mind, he may almost see them in their actual reality, replace 
them in their century, half-century or quarter of a century; 
and this is assimilative memory; yet if he wishes, as is often 
necessary, to retain the exact year or day, it must be acquired 
through an effort of verbal memory. 

In the same way, whatever be our understanding of a 
poem, of an anecdote or of a tale, it loses a great deal of its 
interest and even of its special character, if it is not repeated 
in its exact words, that is, unless verbal memory perfects as- 
similative memory. 

Again, when a child or a student perceives certain objects, 
when he understands certain relations or laws between these 
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objects, these objects and relations need be expressed in words 
and propositions. Now it seems to me that whatever be 
the degree of clearness in the child’s perception or under- 
standing, nevertheless it should be the duty of the teacher, 
after the preparatory explanations and various analogies de- 
veloped by him in order to adapt the conception of the truths 
standing, nevertheless it should be the duty of the teacher, 
[ say , to provide for an expression of them as exact as pos- 
sible, even if the exactness of the expression outpasses the 
clearness of the perception or of the understanding, and to re- 
quire the child to memorize it in its very words and order of 
terms. In the case of an imperfect perception or understand- 
ing on the part of the child, verbal memorizing will then be 
necessary both to preserve what has been truly though only 
partially assimilated and to serve as a guide for a right de- 
velopment to a clearer understanding in ‘the future. If the 
truth has been perfectly assimilated, then verbal memorizing 
of the terms and propositions will be necessary to fix it with 
precision in the mind for permanent retention and for ready 
use. 

In every science there are certain formulas short, concise 
and exact, summarizing its principles and laws, stamped with 
the experience of ages, which it would be, I think, a distinct 
loss from the speculative as well as from the practical point 
of view, not to memorize verbally. 

When we come to the special question of catechism, the 
function of verbal memory retains its great importance. Here 
indeed, as elsewhere, the child, before memorizing at all, 
must have a certain understanding, however vague it may 
be, of what he is asked to learn, and it is the work of the 
teacher to develop and make as clear as possible the mean- 
ing of the truths taught; here, as elsewhere, assimilative 
memory has the first place. It is especially in this work 
that we have to take into account the divine influence in the 
soul of the child of the grace of faith and charity which, with- 
out eliminating anything of nature and of its natural powers, 
penetrates, perfects and elevates them all and adapts them 
to the perception of the meaning of the truths of the Catholic 
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religion. But when this has been done, if the child is to profit 
fully by the lesson, he should memorize verbally the sub- 
stance of the instruction; such memorizing will furnish his 
mind with a point of support for the truth which he has been 
taught. 

Again, the Catholic doctrine even perfectly understood is 
and needs to be formulated in clear and concise statements ; 
these can not be retained without an effort of verbal memory. 

Finally, if they have not been perfectly understood, there is 
a need of a clear and precise proposition which through verbal 
memory will keep these truths present to the mind and serve 
as a guide and inspiration for future reflection and more per- 
fect assimilation. 

Such is, to our mind, the function of verbal memory. It 
has therefore an important place in education. It is, however, 
normally subordinated to assimilative memory which it al- 
ways supposes and never supplants and which it must tend to 
develop, to make more retentive, more precise and more 
readily practical in its applications. 


VI. 

Summarizing briefly the principles I have just developed 
about the general functions of memory in education, and ap- 
plying them by way of example to the teaching of catechism, 
I say that: 

Ist. Memory is essentially a power of the vital order; its 
normal process of action therefore is one of psychological 
assimilation. 


2d. That in our mental organization considered from the 
point of view of education, memory occupies a central situa- 
tion; it takes its place between the past and the future ac- 
quisitions. Its true and normal function consists both in re- 
taining or reproducing the past acquisitions and in preparing 
future acquisitions. It must not be merely a store of mental 
contents loading the mind, but it must be also a principle of 
intellectual progress and a factor in the development of char- 
acter. Now this is obtained if memory is made assimilative. that 
is, if it retains and reproduces through an active process of repre- 
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sentation based on the apperception or understanding of objects 
and relations or of their meaning. By being acquired and retained 
through the process of assimilation knowledge becomes not only a 
partial addition to the content of the mind, but also an element 
and a factor of growth and strength for its power. 

3d. There is, however, a large, though secondary, place 
for verbal memory. For, by it we perfect our general power 
of retaining and reproducing; in it, we find a support for the 
progressive steps by which we arrive at a more perfect as- 
similation; through it we maintain and fix in their full exact- 
ness and precision the truths assimilated. 


A text-book of catechism written on these principles: 


Ist. Should be graded; graded as to the truths taught and 
as to the form of the presentation of truth. 


2d. This gradation based on the intellectual development 
of the child should be continuous and harmonious. The order 
of the truths taught, though primarily psychological, would 
not be, however, to my mind, very different from the logical. 

3d. Each lesson should tend to exercise the whole activity 
of the child: senses, imagination, emotions, intellect, mem- 
ory. Especially in the first grades each lesson would consist 
of a picture representing in a concrete way the truth to be 
learned; of a reading lesson interpreting the picture or taking 
the form of a parable; of a simple explanation adapted to the 
capacity of the child; of simple and various questions and 
suggestions which would oblige the child to reproduce in his 
own way the explanations given; of some hymn and prayer 
in correspondence with the truth taught. On this point, the 
text-books of Dr. Yorke and of Dr. Shields have realized a 
decided progress. 


4th. It should then be completed by two or three ques- 
tions and answers of the speculative and practical order, 
which would contain and express in simple but precise sen- 
tences the truths explained and which the child should be 
required to memorize verbally. Through the whole course 
of the lesson, consisting in pictures, illustrations, explana- 
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tions, questioning and suggesting, assimilative memory would 
have been at work; its work would be perfected, fixed and 
made precise through the final verbal memorizing. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. JosepH V. Tracy, D. D.: 1. I wish to express my appreciation 
of Dr. Sauvage’s ability in presenting a paper on so difficult a subject in 
an untechnical and interesting way. He has brought the matter fairly 
within the grasp of all, notwithstanding the difficult psychological prob- 
lems involved. The extreme gone to by many of banning anything and 
everything approaching to learning by heart is avoided. One thing is cer- 
tain, learning by heart or its kindred methods should not be made hateful 
or unnecessarily irksome; and one regrets to be obliged to confess that at 
times the use of these methods has become one with tediousness and 
much that helps to deaden the heart of the child in its work. 


2. Dr. Sauvage stands for explanation first and learning afterwards; 
instead of the stereotyped order of the faculties of the soul, “will, mem- 
ory and understanding,” Dr. Sauvage places them—will, understanding 
and memory. 

As a boy I remember well two groups of teachers, one who was wont 
to explain lessons first and then expect us to learn them; and a second, 
who gave out the lesson first, withholding explanation until it had been 
memorized. From the results in my own case and in the instances of those 
who were pupils with me, I think the former group of teachers were 
by far the more successful, both in achieving results and in their hold 
upon us. Dr. Sauvage, therefore, does not repudiate learning by heart 
and everything approximate to it as an evil, a position that is particularly 
attractive to me. 


3. Although I doubt not that Dr. Sauvage and myself, if there were 
opportunity to thresh the thing out, would find ourselves in close agree- 
ment on many points, nevertheless there is one aspect of the subject I 
would emphasize at the risk of a difference of opinion, even if it be more 
seeming than real. 

I hold that a discipline of some form or another, which to my mind is 
in its essence one with learning by heart, is necessary to all memory 
work, whether it be of the purely intellectual or of the sensitive order 
(memoria sensitiva.) In every case mental perception is necessary; but 
this perception secures transmutation into our mental currents by going 
over the subject again and again. I do not know a lesson—it is not a 
permanent part of me—by merely perceiving or understanding it, whether 
it be question of a lesson in logic, or metaphysics, or arithmetic, or phys- 
ical science; when perceived or understood it has to be fixed by a dis- 
ciplinary procedure, which to my mind is essentially one with learning 
by heart, whether it be of words or ideas. 
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Hence I consider Dr. Sauvage’s sentence, “We retain faithfully and 
reproduce fruitfully in the very measure in which we perceivé clearly 
or understand distinctly,” might, in the light of his whole paper, be better 
expressed thus: The more clearly we perceive or the more distinctly we 
understand the easier and more effective is the discipline of repetition 
or recurrence, which perfects assimilation. My whole experience as a 
teacher, whether of children, of young men in the seminary, or of people 
at large, forces’ me to accept -as a necessary factor in retention some 
sort of a discipline, which in its essential nature is one with repetition, 
learning by heart, or call it whatever you will. 

Here, to my mind, comes in the very particular usefulness of the series 
of religious primers under preparation by Drs. Shields and Pace; they 
appeal to me because of the perfect way in which they remove the irk- 
some and tedious concomitants usually considered of the essence of 
learning by heart. 

The same need has been recognized elsewhere; there come to mind 
the work of Bishop Bellord on “Religious Education and Its Failures”; 
and particularly the book of the English Benedictine, Dom Lambert Nolle, 
“The Catechist in the Infant School.” The first part of this latter work, 
“General Principles,’ deserves the thoughtful consideration of every re- 
ligious teacher. 

4. The twofold principle thus enunciated becomes very practical when 
applied in teaching the Baltimore catechism. Two things are needed: 
(a) an explanation such that arouses and occupies the whole mental ,and 
sensory motor field of the child—imagination and heart as well as head; 
(b) the discipline of repetition, of recurrence, learning by heart, or call 
t what you will—not merely of words, but of ideas—that is made all 
ihe more attractive by the sense of possession and increasing power over 
what. has been previously perceived or understood. 

To the Baltimore catechism we are committed until equal or higher 
authority substitutes another; and the application of the principles ex- 
posed in Dr. Sauvage’s paper (laying due stress, however, on the need 
of some sort of fixing or disciplinary procedure to make one’s permanent 
mental content what has been perceived or understood) will make that 
catechism at least more effective than many have found it to be—and 
more particularly teachers bound hand and foot by the less troublesome 
method of making children repeat singly and as a class over and over 
again the same catechism answer—while, as Fr. Nolle observes, they 
at the same time mark registers, correct exercises, etc. 


Very Rev. Tuos. E. Sutetps, Ph. D., LL. D.: I am glad of this op- 
portunity to express publicly the great pleasure which Dr. Sauvage’s 
paper has given me. Its clear exposition of memory and its functions 
will serve to dispel many erroneous views which linger in the minds of 
some teachers. I find myself in practical agreement with every point 
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which the Doctor has made and will accordingly devote the few minui:s 
at my disposal to the task of clearing up some misconceptions that seem 
to have gone abroad regarding my own attitude towards memory and iis 
cultivation in the school. It has reached me from many quarters that 
I am opposed to the cultivation of memory and, in fact, that I would do 
away with its functions altogether. Nothing could be further from tlie 
truth. Indeed, I cannot understand how anyone acquainted with tlie 
elements of psychology, and who is at the same time sane enough to be 
allowed to run at large, could maintain such a position. I have on mary 
occasions, however, addressed myself to the abuses of memory, but this 
arose from my very high appreciation of the normal function of memory. 
Indeed, so impossible is it to make any progress in the work of mental 
development without the aid of an efficient and well trained memory 
that the educator naturally devotes his first attention to the ways and 
means of periecting this faculty and of freeing it from all unnecessary 
burdens. A glance at the process of acquiring knowledge must at once 
reveal some of the more important functions of memory. The process 
for us begins in sense-perception (Nihil est in intellectu nisi prius fuerit 
in sensu). The sense-percepts are, in the first instance, lifted up and 
clothed with meaning by the active apperception masses which have been 
previously organized in the mind. This process is spontaneous. The 
next step, judgment, involves the deliberate comparison of two or more 
thought-elements and their combination or rejection according to re- 
semblances, etc. Reasoning is but an extension of this process into a 
still higher order. It is evident that these various elements must be re- 
tained in the mind, otherwise apperception, judgment and reasoning 
would alike be impossible. But it is evident that the retention here rests 
ultimately on natural relationships of various kinds which the mind dis- 
covers between the thought-elements in question, and it has often been 
referred to as rational memory in contradiction to sensile memory. It 
is evidently a part of the process known in the more recent terminology 
as mental assimilation. 


a 


Even in the narrowest and strictest sense of the word, memory holds 
a large place in the process of education. The pupil must build up in 
his mind a system of concepts which shall represent more or less ac- 
curately the world in which he lives and the laws by which its phenomena 
are governed. But it is evident that he can make little progress here 
unless he is enabled to draw upon the fruit of others’ labor, which must 
reach him chiefly through oral and written language. Now, however, 
onomatopoetic language may have been in its origin, it is at present al- 
most purely arbitrary, at least for the child in the grammar school, and 
hence the work of mastering it, which constitutes so large a part of ele- 
mentary education, is almost wholly a work of memory. The word and 
the thought which it stands for must be linked together by their repeti- 
tion in consciousness in juxtaposition, and this too is purely a work of 
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memory. But all this should not lead us to forget the relation of the 
symbol to the thing symbolized—one is the means, the other the end. 
Language in itself has no value or meaning for anyone but a linguist; 
to all others language is but a means of expressing or of acquiring 
thought. It is an abuse of memory to attempt to retain the verbal 
elements while neglecting the thought-elements concerned, and against 
this abuse I have frequently protested. When the child’s attention is 
directed exclusively to the words or to the figures, as in the case of 
number work, these arbitrary elements are rapidly formed into a screen 
which thereafter obscures the pupil’s vision of reality. Words and figures 
should be like the glass in the window, something to look through in- 
stead of something to look at. But all this should in no way lead to 
the absurd conclusion that memory is of little value and may with im- 
punity be neglected in the work of education. 
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REV. JOSEPH F. SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The chief and paramount reason for the establishment ot 
our magnificent, costly, separate system of education is the 
teaching of religion. We, like our forefathers, believe that 
it is necessary from a religious and pedagogical viewpoint 
and strictly in accord with the laws of the mind, for religious 
knowledge to enter the child’s mind together with the sec- 
ular branches. We believe that religion should color, per- 
meate and inform knowledge: that they should go hand in 
hand with knowledge as the efficient handmaid of religion. 
The existence then of our separate system of elementary 
schools carries with it the weighty responsibility of giving 
our pupils an education in all the secular branches equal at 
least to that imparted in other schools. We need not dwell 
here with a pride altogether pardonable, on the marvelous 
success with which we have discharged this heavy burden, 
save to say that as the years roll on history will accord to 
the sacrifices which the Catholics of the United States have 
made for education, a place among the heroic examples of 
Christian martyrdom. 
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Of all the branches of the Catholic elementary school cir- 
riculum the study of the English language is, next to religion, 
the most important. It is the language of the country, ‘t 
is the means whereby we express orally and in writing our 
thoughts and aspirations; it is the one branch which is is- 
dispensable for acquiring a knowledge of all the others. 

For many years past there has been great dissatisfaction 
with the manner of teaching English and consequently with 
the results obtained. The appointment of the celebrated 
Committees of Ten, Twelve and Fifteen was a recognition of 
this fact. Conditions have improved very much and yet it 
is safe to say that this dissatisfaction still exists. These vari- 
ous committees have put the blame on the universities and 
colleges: these, in turn, have attributed the culpability for 
what a city examiner of teachers termed “the critical state 
of English” to the secondary schools: and the high school 
as a final resource has sought the root of the trouble in the 
elementary school. One of the most persistent critics of the 
English in the elementary school is the business man who 
admits the graduate of fourteen years to his office. The Na- 
tional Educational Association at its meeting in Cleveland in~ 
1908 took notice of this constant criticism and urged “a 
thorough drill in essential subjects,” “the sacrifice of quan- 
tity to an improvement in the quality of instruction,” “a per- 
severing and continuous drill necessary for accurate and ef- 
ficient training,” and ali this to obtain for every one “instruc- 
tion in the essential and practical parts of the common Eng- 
lish branches.” It is contended, however, by a recent writer 
(Educational Review, May 1908, p. 449) that the business 
man expects too much of the graduate of fourteen: that the 
former “has acquired most of his three-R proficiency (by 
which he measures the latter), and most of his carefulness 
and accuracy, since he left the log school: thirty years of 
training have done the work.” We must not expect com- 
plete results of the graduate of fourteen. They are at the 
adolescent age: “their structure is being rebuilt”: “the mind 
is an organism which approaches gradually to the normal 
type by processes of growth and change, and language is. 
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a complex and subtle instrument which only the most highly 
trained and organized minds can use with skill; and there- 
fore it is not to be expected that the elementary instruction 
in English will achieve much that can be called perfect.” 
(The Teaching of English, p. 75, Carpenter, Baker & Scott). 
What we do reasonably expect of the child when he leaves 
school is this, that he will express himself in his vernacular 
easily, fluently, connectedly and correctly. 

The fact still stares us in the face that no one is fully sat- 
isfied with the teaching of English in the elementary schools. 
After an eight year course children still speak incorrectly, 
their enunciation is not clear, their pronunciation faulty, there 
is still an impoverished vocabulary and no ease in expres- 
sion. Not all the blame, however, must be laid at the door 
of the school. It labors under the most discouraging diffi- 
culties. That which is taught in the language lesson in the 
classroom is frequently lost in the poor linguistic environ- 
ment of the home, the street and the playground. The in- 
fluence of the modern newspaper, though its English is pass- 
ably good, is not conducive to purity of diction. The child, 
fond as he is of pictures, has his taste for art spoiled, his 
reverence for his elders destroyed and the work of his Eng- 
lish teachers almost nullified by the Sunday colored supple- 
ment with its distorted grimaces, its cheap coloring and the 
incorrect language and slang put into the mouth of the dog, 
the mule, the tramp and the smart kid. It is a wonder that 
up to this there has not been a concerted movement among 
educators to have this baneful influence removed. 

The American boy, fond of the national game of baseball to a 
degree almost worshipful, feeds in the newspaper accounts of 
the game on a provender of slang, coined words, unrelated 
phrases and disjointed sentences that utterly poison any 
linguistic conscience that is being formed within him. Far 
sadder than this is the boy’s fascination for the brute strength 
of the prize fighter and here again in the newspaper accounts 
which he eagerly devours the springs of pure English are 
polluted at their source. As Mr. Chubb (Teaching of English, 
p. 10), puts it, “it is this provoking Jekyl and Hyde dualism, 
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‘this double standard of linguistic manners, with which we 
have to reckon.” The vastly greater part of a child’s wakefu! 
hours in each year of his school life is spent in an environ- 
ment where good English is not spoken. The average num- 
ber of days spent in school has been estimated at 151. Al 
lowing two hours for home study, only one thousand of the 
five thousand five hundred wakeful hours of a child each year 
are devoted to the teaching and correct practice of the ver- 
nacular. Finally, it may safely be asserted that owing to the 
vast numbers of our population who speak a foreign language 
the teaching of English in this country is more difficult than 
the teaching of the vernacular in any other land. 

Despite the fact that too much is expected of the graduate 
of our schools, and notwithstanding the many obstacles to be 
encountered, far more numerous than we have mentioned, 
English can be satisfactorily taught in the elementary schools 
and results far better than those that have hitherto existed 
should be obtained. If, as we have intimated, the root of all 
the evil in our teaching of English is in the elementary school, 
we would go a step further and locate its beginning in the 
primary classes and its growth in the lack of persistent at- 
tack and coordination of forces throughout all the grammar 
grades. Defects in English teaching cannot be ascribed, in 
the case of our Catholic elementary schools, to too much or 
“too indiscriminate methodology” or “to an overburdened 
school curriculum.” It might be well to add here, however, 
that, in the matter of curriculum, we must pursue a middle 
course; that in avoiding what has been termed the “fads and 
frills” we must not cling too tenaciously to the doctrine of the 
“Three R’s,” for it has been demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that music, drawing, physical culture, science, nature study 
and manual training, all have their part in the training of the 
child, nay more, that each of them is a valuable aid to the 
teaching of English. The danger to be avoided is not in their 
presence in the curriculum, but in devoting too much time 
to them. There are, of course, other causes for the defects 
in English teaching, and these will be touched upon casually 
in the course of this paper. Among others, is the serious 
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evil of overcrowding—an evil which will gradually disappear 
with the corresponding betterment of the financial conditions 
of each parish. Very little attention should be paid to the 
question of insufficient food or malnutrition as an obstacle 
to the progress of the child in his studies. Strange to say, 
this question has been raised with regard to the two foreign 
races (the Russian and the Italian) that seem to have in- 
herited a disposition for frugality in eating and drinking. 
Foreign educators laugh at the hearty repast with which we 
begin the day and our consequent inability to make proper 
use of the earlier and better hours of the day, for sustained 
work, for clear and accurate thinking. 

There must be a well planned course of study in English 
from the first to the highest grade. This course must not 
only provide for all those separate branches comprised under 
the name English, such as reading, writing, language work, 
spelling, composition and literature, but it will so distribute 
them throughout the grades that each will have its proper 
place, sufficient time and proportionate attention. A rich sug- 
gestive, helpful, well-graded course of study in English is 
easily obtainable. Each State Commissioner of Education has 
prepared one and every large city has compiled one to suit 
the requirements of the state. More than this, nearly every 
large diocese in this country has prepared, from a Catholic 
standpoint, a course and syllabus of study in the vernacular. 
The English course of study must be not merely instructive, 
but destructive. It should aim not merely to teach the chil- 
dren correctly that which they do not know and form correct 
habits of expression, but it must aim at destroying or elimi- 
nating, oftentimes without seeming so to do, the incorrect 
English, slang, defective enunciation and false pronunciation 
which taint the language of the average child. This de- 
structive or eliminative process should receive constant at- 
tention throughout every grade, for the reason that the child 
not only enters school with the evil fruitage of bad English, 
but because as we have already indicated, he spends the 
greater part of his wakeful hours in a poor linguistic atmos- 
phere that counteracts the good influence of the school. 
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Every branch of the school curriculum must be subservient 
to the course in English. Each branch must serve as « 
measure of inculcating ease and correctness in speaking an 
writing the vernacular, but the language lesson itself musi 
never be employed, through injurious correlation, as a means 
to teach another branch. “The motto should be /earn in one 
subject (that is English) and apply in all subjects.” (McMurry.) 

There must be a directive influence in each school who will 
promote and religiously protect the study of the vernacular 
of the country with a patriotism akin to the fervor with which 
he guards the study of religion: and that influence is the prin- 
cipal. The principal must be the master mind of the school. 
He (or, she as the case often is,) must not be burdened with 
the duty of teaching a class. He must not be, either, merely 
a preserver of discipline, or a clerk of records, but, above all, 
a director of studies. He must know the requirements of the 
language course of each grade, visit and examine the English 
work constantly, hold meetings of his teachers and insist upon 
coordination of effort among all the grades in promoting 
pure and extirpating bad English. Only by a persistent, con- 
certed attack all along the line by way of constructive and 
systematic tactful destructive work can the teaching of Eng- 
lish be brought to a state that will be at least satisfactory. 

How this may be done under the careful guidance of the 
principal is skillfully and practically outlined by a prominent 
writer on the Teaching of English. “Our English course 
ought to show a definite organizing policy animating and ar- 
ticulating the work of each and every grade; a network of 
connecting tissue uniting it all. The work of each grade must 
be clearly defined and well developed; advancing steadily 
from the point where the work was left in the preceding 
grade, and covering just as much new ground as can be cov- 
ered on the road toward the goals fixed by the course. In 
general (we are too well aware of exceptional circumstances) 
each teacher ought to be able to rely, in English work, as con- 
fidently as she may in such obviously step-by-step studies 
as arithmetic, upon certain definite accomplishments and con- 
quests in the class that comes up to her at the beginning 
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of the year—no less and no more. Such and such specific bad 
habits (‘ain’t? and ‘saw’r’) have been attacked in preceding 
grades; certain powers (the comprehension of what a para- 
graph means, and of how to construct two related para- 
graphs in a simple scheme of contrast) have been exercised; 
such and such poems and stories have been read, re-read, mem- 
orized, used for comparative purposes, etc. These powers will 
now be re-exercised in the advance toward new difficulties; and 
the class will at the end of the year carry a very definitely en- 
larged inheritance to the next grade—no less and no more. The 
teacher, on such a plan, must learn to leave certain mistakes 
and failings alone, although they may chafe her. They will 
be struggled with in a later grade. Let her, in her reading, 
press her development work and her explanations only up to 
the fixed limits; in her written work, attempt only such and 
such forms of composition. Limitation will be the condition 
of effectiveness. 

“The success of such a plan must depend upon the teacher’s 
ability to see the work of her grade in its organic relation, not 
only to the work of the grade below and the grade above her 
own, but as a stage in the progress toward certain final re- 
sults, and as a contribution to those results. Not only does 
it give interest and meaning to her work thus to foresee the 
bud in the seed, the full flower in the bud, the fruit in the 
flower; but it is the necessary condition of unity of aim and 
continuity of development in the school work. No element- 
ary teacher can do her work effectively who is not working 
upon the same general principles, grammatical, rhetorical, and 
critical, as those upon which the high school or college teacher 
is working. She must, therefore, have a good theoretical 
and practical’ command of those principles. She is simply 
applying them at a different stage of the child’s development, 
and needs a peculiarly delicate skill, born of a divination of the 
child’s nature, in order so to apply them. She must bring 
something of the same high critical standards to her choice 
and treatment of literature; something of the same feeling 
for style as the high school or college teacher should bring. 
She, too, is working, in ways appropriate: to the age of her 
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pupils (now empirically, now rationally, now synthetic 
ally, now analytically,) for clearness, force and rhythm, fo: 
purity and propriety, for coherence and sequence; and sh: 
must know accurately and fully both what these qualities are, 
and the chief secrets of their attainments.” (Chubb.) 

All school men agree that the teacher of the 1-A grad 
should be the most gifted and experienced teacher in th« 
school. This is true of the kindergarten where the child be- 
comes acquainted with his new school life. It is more true 
of the first primary grade where he first begins the study 
of language, which is to be his vehicle of expression, the 
necessary means of acquiring knowledge, and the delight of his 
early days. Everything depends upon the foundation that will 
be laid. It is not always possible to follow the advice of edu- 
cators that the best teachers should be placed in 1-A, an in- 
different one, if it has to be done, in the second and an experi- 
enced one in the third, but we should once for all discard the 
practice of putting the new untrained teacher in the first 
grade. Given, however, the ideal principal, the director of 
studies, the student of pedagogy, who keeps himself abreast 
of the times, and is in touch with new methods and new ad- 
vances in educational work, it is possible in each school to 
train a staff of teachers that will equal those who have spent 
years in a training school. Inasmuch as in all our large cities 
one-half or one-third of our teachers are lay women, the need 
of a normal training school, especially for the all-important 
subjects of religion and English is evident. This, of course, 
will come in time, but meanwhile we must depend upon 
the directing influence of the principal. 

We have not hesitated to locate part of the blame for the 
present inadequate teaching of English, in ‘the primary de- 
partment, because too often the primary teachers assume that 
English being the vernacular, the child will some time or 
other learn it in its passage through the grades; that defects 
in earlier training will be remedied later on. There is no 
more frequent and no more plaintive threnody than the wail- 
ing of the seventh and eighth grade teachers over the sins 
of omission of their primary colleagues. The great responsi- 
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bility of the teacher is made more weighty and the necessity 
of careful persistent work in teaching English is made more 
evident by the appalling statistics of the number of children 
who are forced to leave school before they have finished 
the eight year course. 

A very pertinent question is asked (Educational Review, 
April, 1909): Who is the teacher of English? and the answer 
just as tersely put, is: The teacher and not the text-book. 
The latter is merely the help of the former; it presents in in- 
viting forms much that the teacher requires in her art, but it 
never can take the place of the living, informing personality 
of the teacher. 

Both in constructive and eliminative work, the teacher must 
follow a good, serviceable, practical method. There is now- 
adays a reaction against methodology. Some truly contend 
that in the teaching of English there is too much method and 
not enough of the teacher. Principals should adopt certain 
methods of teaching each branch throughout the school, but 
a wise principal will often permit gifted and experienced 
teachers to follow their own methods. To insure. the follow- 
ing of-a prescribed method and to be certain that the two- 
fold work of the teacher in building up and purifying the 
knowledge of the vernacular is not neglected, each one should be 
required to have a plan book which shall give evidence daily of 
the judicious, logical working out of the methods employed. The 
inspection of this daily planning by the teacher and a con- 
stant visitation of the classroom are two excellent means of 
feeling the linguistic pulse of the school. 

A word now about each of the component parts of the teach- 
ing of English. 

Reapinc: “How to teach children to read and what they 
should read, are two of the oldest and most complicated, as 
well as most important, problems of pedagogy.” (G. Stan- 
ley Hall.) For many years the problem of teaching children 
how to read has given rise to an almost endless discussion. 
One good result of this investigation and interchange of ideas 
is the conclusion that there is no one definite system of read- 
ing that may be called the best. One has only to consult 
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books on methods of teaching to be convinced of this. The 
good and the weak points of all the methods of teaching read- 
ing are therein discussed and it is admitted that no one 
system is faultless. It would seem that the best one to use 
is a combination method made up of that which is best in all. 
All methods succeed in teaching the child to read, but not all 
with equal success. The alphabet method held sway for cen- 
turies, but it is now rapidly falling into disuse. It always 
did and still does produce good readers, but to the minds of 
many it obtained results, with great disciplinary value it is 
true, but at a great loss to time and expenditure of effort 
and energy. Methods of education nowadays aim at not 
merely teaching the mechanics of reading, but at thought- 
getting, at self-activity, at self-expression. Those methods 
are therefore most in use which aim at thought-getting in 
the mind of the child. “The habit of thought-getting, of not 
being satisfied unless words yield thought is the most im- 
portant habit in education.” (Wisconsin Manual.) For this 
reason reading and language work should go hand in hand. The 
first reading should be from sentences taken from the language 
lesson and written in script upon the blackboard. These sentences 
must not be unusual ones, but must grow from the content 
of the child’s mind. The true method, by whatever name it 
may be called, will take note of the all-important fact that the 
child enters school with a surprising oral knowledge of Eng- 
lish and with a vocabulary that is astonishing. The teach- 
ing of reading will be made comparatively easy if in the first 
steps, the teacher will endeavor to have the child identify 
the words of his accustomed speech with the symbols of the 
same written on the blackboard, if possible with illustrative 
drawings. There is no excuse for poor readers in this land 
of opportunity. Methods there are without end and readers 
beyond number richly illustrating these methods. 

No matter what methods may be followed it is advisable 
to have a well planned system of phonetics all through the 
school. Constant drill on the sound of the vowels and con- 
sonants is absolutely necessary for that clear, precise enuncia- 
tion so largely lacking in our land. Who is there that readily 
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understands all that another says, and who is there, in turn, 
who makes his words easily audible to others? We are in 
danger of making ourselves a nation of mumblers and impolite 
users of the question pronoun “what.” “The elementary 
teacher has fewer higher duties than that of inculcating, by 
example and precept, a clear pronunciation of English vowels 
and consonants.” (The Teaching of English, p. 55, Carpenter, 
Baker & Scott.) 

Writinc: Good, clear, legible handwriting is expected of 
the pupil in the elementary school, and because this is not al- 
ways in evidence the school is continually open to criticism. 
Just as in reading so as regards penmanship the plains of 
pedagogical science are strewn with the skeletons of tried 
and rejected methods and theories. While not here to ad- 
vocate any particular method unless all are unanimous in its 
favor, it would seem that that method has thus far produced 
the best results which employs the whole arm and makes 
use of the muscular movement. This is not by any means 
a new method. It was used years ago in union with other 
methods. It seems where proper attention is given to it, to 
be producing most satisfactory results. It helps the pupil 
to write with clearness, legibility and rapidity. The same- 
ness and apparent lack of individuality which stamp the writ- 
ing taught by this method will no doubt disappear in time. 

SPELLING: Spelling is the most difficult part of English 
to teach or to learn. The world makes little allowance for 
this and marks the poor speller with “the badge of illiteracy” 
throughout life. It would seem that bad spelling is heredi- 
tary with some families. Spelling is difficult: we must face 
the difficulty and conquer it. It will not do to minimize the 
obstacles by the introduction of reformed or simplified spell- 
ing. Custom, the strange form of the new words and a cer- 
tain patriotic adherence on the part of the people to the 
vernacular as it is, render a change both improbable and 
undesirable. The people, as we have lately seen, resent any 
interference either by the executive or legislative power with 
the genius and natural growth of their language. Our spell- 
ing, complitated, imperfect and irregular as it is, has a dis- 
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ciplinary value for the child and there is danger in makin, 
too easy in some things, at least, the royal road to learning. 
Spelling is to be used principally in writing, therefore, iv 
teaching it, use should be made not merely of the blackboar: 
to train the eye, of oral teaching to accustom the ear, but also 
of dictation and writing to promote the motor activity. He is 
the best speller in whom all three faculties are happily com- 
bined and trained. We should be careful to begin with those 
_words that are within the range of the child’s experience, to 
teach words in families, to make use of phonetics and phono- 
grams and to leave out of consideration entirely words which 
we learned in the olden days and which have never come 
into practice. It is well to bear in mind that spelling is 
something we are never sure of and hence at the proper time 
the use of the dictionary for the spelling and meaning of 
words should be introduced into the child’s life, as a familiar 
companion to which, when in doubt, he will have willing and 
ready recourse all throughout life. 

LancuaGE: The language lesson, as we have said, should 
go hand in hand with reading. It must greet the child on 
his entrance to school and it must still be in the curriculum 
when he bids farewell at his graduation. The matter for the 
lesson should appeal to the child and his experience; and 
square with the existing content of his mind. The teacher 
must gauge this content, especially for her conversational 
work, by studying the surroundings, environment, experience 
and observation of the children under her care. All writers 
whom we have consulted agree in this, that the content of the 
language lesson should be the Mother Goose and nonsense 
rhymes, myths, fables, fairy tales, stories, balladry and poetry. 
These are to be found in great abundance everywhere, and 
especially in the newest series of readers. 

The great defect of language lessons is that there is too 
much impression and not enough expression. The teacher talks 
and works too much and the children not enough. The child 
is not given an opportunity of displaying self-activity, of ex- 
pressing the ideas that are in his mind and of doing independ- 
ent work. The errors, then, in the language work center 
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about these two, which are the crucial points of the whole 
English question, namely, the conversational talk, and the 
reproduction story. These are either neglected or not skill- 
fully prepared or properly managed. Failure in these two 
important arts of the teacher, “the craftsman of the classroom,” 
is responsible for the few people who may be termed good 
conversationalists, for the few who are able to tell in clear 
correct flowing language, their, ideas, their observations and 
their experiences. 

The child loves a story with all the powers and faculties 
of his unfolding soul. If you doubt it consult the pedagogues, 
better still, ask the mother who is the first and best teacher 
of language; best of all, try for yourselves. Learn some 
stories suitable in content and diction for a child: gather the 
children of the neighborhood about your chair as Longfellow, 
the children’s friend, did, tell them the story, making the best 
use of your personality, the eye, the animated expression and 
the music of a richly cadenced voice; you will hold them spell- 
bound, and when you shall have stopped it will seem to their 
youthful hearts “like the ceasing of exquisite music”. They 
will look for you on the morrow, you who have become their 
most popular friend, they will seek for the self-same story 
and they will stop and warn you of any marked deviation from 
the drift of the story or any change in your language. 

Story-telling “is the consummation of the primary teach- 
er’s art” (How to Teach Reading, G. Stanley Hall). “A 
special plea should be made for good story-telling. The 
story, we think, ought to play a much more important part 
than it has played in the classroom. Story-telling, with all 
the magic of personal coloring and mimicry in oral delivery, 
should be one of the teacher’s best accomplishments. Story- 
telling-anecdote, the gleaning from experience and reading 
to entertain company, as the peasant balladist in the hut, the 
Arab in his tent, the gypsy by the wayside or around the 
camp fire, make use of it—may be a much more powerful 
agency in our education than we have made of it hitherto. 

“Nothing but good would come of the attempt to be less 
print-ridden, to forsake and forget, more than is our wont, the 
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cold printed page, and to catch warmth and glamour from the 
voice. We shall stand no chance of getting this, however, 
until we demand from our teachers pleasant, pure, and flexibl 
utterance; a feeling of rhythm and rhyme; a power of evok- 
ing the onomatopoetic, alliterative, and musical effects 0! 
language.” (Chubb.) 

Very little attention has hitherto been devoted to voice 
culture in the training of teachers, and yet, as Dr. Corson says 
(The Voice and Spiritual Education), “the voice is the most 
expressive organ of the soul.” Note the soothing effect of the 
mother’s lullaby on the fretful child, acting with all the vocal 
effects of her quieting love: recall the pleasure felt and the 
sense of rest promoted by the accents of the well-modulated 
voice, or better still, contrast the human voice, at its best, 
when in rendering the “O Salutaris Hostia” of a master it 
penetrates the fretted vaulted roof of a many-pillared ca- 
thedral and finds a resting place in the Heart of God, with the 
same voice wasting its heaven-sent harmony in tones of de- 
rision and expressions of blasphemy, and we have some idea 
of the spiritual value in education of the human voice. 

It is in the language work in the conversational, the story- 
telling and the reproduction lesson, that the cultured, earnest 
teacher can do her best constructive and eliminative work. 
Her language must be of the purest and best, simple and 
not pedantic, Anglo Saxon rather than Latin. In the children’s 
expressional work, whether oral or written, but especially in 
the oral, she will discover the errors of speech in their every 
day language. She will notice that their mistakes occur 
chiefly in the adjective, pronoun, agreement of subject and 
predicate and the use of the irregular verbs; and she will 
tactfully give the correct form without seeming to do so and 
thus not stem the flow of the child’s talk. In the language 
lesson all through the grades, almost unknown to the child, 
must each teacher in her turn steadfastly, connectedly and co- 
operatively prepare the way for the formal rules of grammar. 

ComposiT1Ion: Composition, especially if referred to by 
name, is the bore and the bugbear of the student, whether in the 
school, the high school or the college. The fault of this is 
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again, as all writers admit, to be laid to the elementary school, 
oniy that blame is to be distributed over the primary and 
grammar grades. The difficulties of the mechanics of writing 
in the early years are so great that we must ask but little 
composition work and require the composition to be brief 
(Chubb, Teaching of English, p. 109). Again there is a great 
aversion to composition because of the subject matter. Often- 
times this is not selected with due attention to the content 
of the child’s mind. In order that he may compose, he must 
have something to tell, and, therefore, the subject matter of 
the composition should be intimately connected with the 
knowledge, experience and observation of the child. It is in 
composition that correlation may be attempted in its best and 
most useful form, by training the child to write entertain- 
ingly, connectedly and orderly, in correct sentences and para- 
graphs, about the knowledge he has acquired in the so-ealled 
information branches. 
GRAMMAR: This time-honored subject also has had its 
share of the child’s dislike; it also has come in for severe 
handling by the pedagogues. The dislike engendered in the 
child has come because all through his course it (grammar) 
has been unrelated to his language lesson and has been ob- 
truded upon him suddenly as a dry and disciplinary study. 
Some pedagogues would banish it entirely from the ele- 
mentary school course and reserve it for the high school. 
Other writers would reserve it for the last year of school and 
claim that it can be mastered in one year. Grammar should 
be taught inductively from the very first year of school, 
gradually and proportionately in each grade and with a due 
regard to the work past and to come. Some perfer to use 
the grammar text-book merely as a reference book to furnish 
means of practice and rules to be consulted by the pupils for 
their observance. It seems unwise when the condition of 
English is on all sides so admittedly unsatisfactory to rele- 
gate the text-book to the same position as the dictionary. For 
many reasons and especially for the sake of the vast number 
of children who leave school before completing the course, 
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we prefer to retain formal grammar in its position and to 
assign it at least to the beginning of the sixth grade. 

LITERATURE: Literature has a place in the school from 
which it can never be ousted; it has educational, ethical and 
religious valiies which cannot be overlooked. The English 
course has undergone a marked change in the introduction 
of literary pieces and complete poems and masterpieces. 
Formerly the primer was a. book of disjointed and unre- 
lated stories. Now it is a book of cumulative stories, each 
having a definite educational value, each having a definite 
truth to inculcate, though indirectly. It is a natural result 
of the progress in the teaching of reading, where not merely 
the aim is to get the word or the sentence, but to understand 
the underlying thought. New methods have so quickened the 
acquisition of the reading habit that the pupil has obtained 
the power to read more than ever before. Hence the ex- 
istence of the supplementary reader in the primary grades: 
the power to read “Hiawatha” and “Snow Bound” at an early 
age and the introduction into the curriculum of an appreci- 
ative study of such literary masterpieces as “Evangeline,” 
“Sharp Eyes,” “In the Wilderness” and “The Lady of the 
Lake” in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
school. Lowell has asked “But have you ever rightly con- 
sidered what the mere ability to read means? ‘That it is the 
key which admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy 
and imagination, to the company of saint and sage, of the 
wisest and wittiest at their wisest and wittiest moment? 
That it enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with the 
finest ears and listen to the sweetest voices of all time?” 

The best educators have put the matter most strongly 
when they say that it is far better not to learn to read, than 
not to read that which is wholesome for the mind, influential 
in the formation of character and ennobling to the soul. 

Literature is to be studied for its own beauty, for its 
rhythm, for its influence on our English and for its value in 
the formation of character. Only indirectly must it be a 
language lesson. Especially is this true of the appreciative 
study of a masterpiece. The teacher is warned against the 
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over critical reading of a masterpiece, the pulling it apart line 
for line, and parsing it word for word; all of which is liable 
to engender in the child a dislike and distaste for what is noble 
and uplifting in literature. 

Finally, the course in English should encourage the memor- 
izing of quotations from the best poetical and prose writers. 
This helps to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary, purify his taste, 
form a good style and give him the thirst for similar ennobling 
literature. 

All that we have written thus far may well have been said 
of other schools as well as our own. We can do what other 
schools are not permitted to do, though their best and most de- 
voted teachers and educators sadly mourn its enforced ab- 
sence from the curriculum. We can and we must by the 
very dictates of our divine charter as Catholic educators, 
make religion color and permeate our English teaching and 
English must be the companion and helpmate of religion from 
the first to the highest grade. Good English, and especially 
literature, strengthens in the child those qualities which are 
most helpful in the study of religion, namely, the aesthetic 
sense, the love of the noble, the upright and the beautiful, 
the training of the emotions, the culture of the intellect and 
the formation of a will strong in its appetite for that which is 
noblest and best; and on the other hand the beauty, the faith 
and the fervor of religion in itself and in its influence on man 
have ever made him cast into undying, soul-appealing 
language the feelings of a heart “crowding quickly up for 
utterance.” Education has been defined as “‘a preparation for 
complete living.” Influenced and guided and tinged by re- 
ligion it is a preparation for complete living here and here- 
after. 

We are descendants of a noble religious ancestry, which 
wherever its children wandered, under the breathings of the 
Holy Spirit, enriched and spiritualized the vernacular. Let 
us not forget that the very word “primer” so called from the 
first hour—prime—of the Divine Office, was in pre-Reforma- 
tion times, a book of devotion and prayer: that according to 
Kehr the origin of fhe pictured primers is to be traced to the 
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pictured Bibles of the cloister (Teaching of English, p. 105, 
Baker, Carpenter & Scott); that the sainted founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools was the inventor of the 
simultaneous method of teaching; that our Lord Himself, the 
Master Teacher, and the Church, His vicarious teacher 
through all time, anticipated and made use of the so-called 
findings of modern pedagogy and psychology; that the Church 
in her prayers, her ritual, her ceremonies, her paintings and 
architecture made use of that which was sublimest in 
language and most striking in the objective appeal to the 
senses. He who feels deeply, breaks forth as David did in 
the psalms, Zachary in the Benedictus and Mary in the Mag- 
nificat, into language rich, eloquent: and full of feeling, and 
nothing can sound the depths of the human heart and tap 
the well-springs of language like religion. 

Our text-books, therefore, should be Catholic, up-to-date 
and rich in method. Where this is not the case they should 
be supplemented by religious text-books, such as those of 
Drs. Shields, Pace and Yorke. It is sad to realize what little 
use we have made of the Bible as a text-book of English. 
We yearn for the day when the Bible History will not be 
merely a cold record of events, but couched in the very words 
of Holy Writ, will be the developer of a linguistic as well as a 
moral conscience in the child. It is worthy of note that all 
educators deplore the absence of the Bible from the school, 
not merely because of its moral but of its undying linguistic 
influence, and this year the Committee on the Requirements 
for the College Entrance Examinations in English, have in- 
cluded in their list for 1910 selected readings from the Old and 
New Testament. 

Religious instruction in our schools should help us to 
teach English better than it is taught elsewhere. Prayer, 
catechism, Bible History, oral instruction, are all a help to 
the study of English. All help to give a vocabulary not 
within the reach of other pupils. Prayer is the use of the 
language of the human heart and an expression—if we may so 
put it—of the best emotions and impulses that make for lin- 
guistic and literary excellence. As examples of this we have 
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not merely the ordinary prayers made use of, but the Missal 
of the Laity—(alas! how little known and used) and the 
sublime appeals to Heaven of the Imitation of Christ. Cate- 
chism is a lesson in logic, in cause and effect an example of 
orderly and systematic study, while in the Bible History we 
have a rich fund for the story-telling of each grade—stories 
such as the mind of man could not conceive, and enshrined in 
language beyond the power of man to utter. We may men- 
tion in this connection that in a certain diocese the Committee 
on the Revision of the Course of Study, in order to help the 
primary teacher in the art of story-telling and to insure the 
religious influence of the stories, is preparing forty stories for 
each of the first five years of school. These stories are to be 
founded on the Bible, the lives of the Saints; they shall con- 
cern great men both in Church and State, speak of the love 
of great men for their mothers, give examples of good Cath- 
olic homes taken from literature and history, etc., etc. 

Finally, in our memory gems and quotations let us still 
give the little ones the best in literature and those that instill 
patriotism and promote character: but let us not drink only 
at the secular springs; let us draw from the Bible; the Imi- 
tation; from Catholic books and essays; let the children 
memorize the Catholic references in non-Catholic authors, e. 
g. the reference to the blackrobe, to our Lord and the Virgin 
Mary. in “Hiawatha” (as a late issue of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety shows that Longfellow—as he himself admits—followed 
not merely the thought but copied the language of Marquette’s 
journal), Tennyson’s lines on prayer in the “Passing of 
Arthur”, Wordsworth’s sonnet to Our Lady and Ellen’s 
maiden-like Ave Maria, in Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”; and if 
we wish for a book to read daily to keep up a sustained interest 
in the child, let us seek for it in Mother Loyola’s “Life of Jesus 
of Nazareth for Children.” 

Let us be students of pedagogy, studiers of the child, seek- 
ers after that which is best in method and system; give mass 
teaching here, individual teaching there. Try the group sys- 
tem, grouping the class into two or three sections that may 
be either constant or changing; try if possible the depart- 
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mental system whereby each teacher will have charge of one 
or more subjects as in the high school. This system has 
worked with marked success. In English, for instance, where 
one teacher is responsible for the language of the grammar 
department, the sense of responsibility and the concentrated 
effort have produced gratifying results. Above all pay the 
greatest attention to oral expression. It is the one great de- 
fect in all schools to-day. Give ideas to the child, teacly him 
to get the thought; increase in him the power to think; 
show him how to study systematically (this can be done in 
the elementary school, see Systematic Study in the Ele- 
mentary School—Earhart); teach him by example and prac- 
tice the habit of correct, fluent, connected oral expression of 
the growing wealth of knowledge within him and you have 
given him to some degree, what he has a right to expect, at 
the close of his elementary school career, a certain mastery 
of his country’s tongue, which consists “in the ability of the 
individual to understand the thoughts of others, whether 
spoken or written; in his ability to express his own thoughts 
through spoken or written words; in his ability to gain 
aesthetic pleasure through his native language.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Joun P. McNicuots, S. J.: The subject of Father Smith’s paper 
was very wide. “English in the Elementary Schools” may include spell- 
ing, reading, grammar, composition, literature. In the few minutes at 
my disposal it would be impossible for me even to touch on all these 
topics. I will confine myself to a few remarks on grammar and com- 
position. 

English grammar is an essential in English composition. It must be 
taught somewhere. The college professor certainly will not teach it. 
The instructor in the high school or academy will be quite as unwilling 
to take it up. It is a subject for the grammar or parochial school, and 
if it is not taught there, it will be taught nowhere. 

There is a tendency to-day to abandon the old-time training in gram- 
mar and to adopt for that training somé substitute which is supposed 
to be better. In most, if not in all cases, teachers have no intention of 
forsaking grammar, but only old ways of teaching grammar which seem 
too dry and unpalatable for the children of to-day. The attempt to make 
the grammar class more pleasant is certainly praiseworthy, as is every 
attempt to make any class pleasant. But I am of the opinion that this 
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attempt is being made at the cost of instruction, and my opinion is based 
not only on what I myself, but on what others also have observed of 
the effects. 

As many of you, as are teachers in high school grades have, I am 
sure, often been surprised at the number of pupils who come from the 
various grammar schools ignorant of the real force of the tenses of the 
English verb—of the difference between the meaning oi the active and 
passive voices. You have probably been surprised more often at their 
ignorance of the simple rules of syntax, and at their inability to parse 
or analyze an English sentence. These are essentials which must be 
learned, and they can be learned only by constant drill. You may adopt 
all the devices you can discover for making this drill more pleasant, but 
the drill must be, and it must be continued until such fundamentals as I 
have mentioned are grasped. The ignorance of these matters will ruin 
the future career of pupils in the high school or college, and—let me say 
it again—if they are not taught these matters in the grammar school, 
they will not be taught at all. 

But by all this insistence on formal grammar I do not wish to be 
understood as advocating grammar for its own sake. Grammar, as taught 
in the schools, is a means and not an end. The principal end of gram- 
mar is correct speech and correct writing, and when a pupil has learned 
enough grammar for his needs in the line of expression, the study of 
formal grammar should be discontinued. To keep a pupil at parsing 
and analysis, after he can parse and analyze any sentence that you can 
put before him, or to stuff a pupil’s head with rules of syntax which’ he 
will never use, may sharpen his intellect or strengthen his memory, but 
will not benefit his English style. When the pupil of the grammar school 
is reasonably well instructed in grammar, his efforts should be directed 
in the line of composition. 

What kind of composition work should be done in the grammar 
school? The standard, I would set, may seem ridiculously low to some 
of you, but it seems to me the only rational one. All the precepts of 
grammar—and the precepts of grammar are generally the only precepts 
of composition taught in the grammar school—tend to teach the con- 
struction of a grammatically correct English sentence. Here then is the 
essential composition work of the grammar school—sentence building. 
I do not say that, at least in certain instances, you may not accomplish 
more, but if every grammar school in the land graduates pupils who 
can write sentences which are grammatically correct, no sensible in- 
structor in the English of the first year of a high school can claim that 
his pupils are not fit for their grade. 

It may seem to some that, because a pupil can analyze a sentence, he 
can construct one; but all of us who have had any experience in these 
matters know that generally this is not true. Only here and’ there do 
we find pupils who can construct a sentence, because they can analyze one. 
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Analysis and construction are opposite—contradictory, I might say— 
performances. When you teach one, you do not teach the other. You 
must teach analysis. No less must you teach construction. You must 
begin with the simplest sentences. You must expand these in the simplest 
fashion. You must proceed slowly step by step, and the steps must be 
short. You must glide imperceptibly from the construction of the simple 
to the compound, and the complex, and compound-complex sentence. 
You must go on and on and on until your pupils can express with gram 
matical correctness a fairly involved idea. 


When pupils have proceeded thus far, you can easily have them do 
such composition work in the line of narrative reproduction as Father 
Smith has recommended. I am afraid, however, that in many instances 
the pupils will be very near the end of their course in the parish school 
by the time they have acquired the art of sentence structure. 


Rev. P. J. McCormick: I think, and I am sure that none is more 
aware of it than Father Smith, that many questions touched upon by 
him are by no means settled from the educational point of view, but are 
still open for discussion and deliberation. 

One of the first that occurred to me concerned the course of study and 
the general method of our English work. Father Smith says that the 
course must prescribe a method both constructive and destructive, or 
eliminative, i. e., it must aim not only to teach the correct forms of ex- 
pression, but also to do away with or to eliminate all that is incorrect 
or faulty in the child’s language. It must overcome the bad effects of 
the great outside influence—the environment. 

Since Father Smith attributed so much of what is faulty to this pre- 
dominating influence over the child, and since he said that the elimina- 
tive process must receive constant attention throughout the school course 
—in every grade—lI received the impression that this process should re- 
ceive greater attention than the constructive, or that the constructive 
would be realized by attacking the problem in the eliminative way. The 
question then is, what is the relative or comparative value of the con- 
structive and the eliminative process? Some in their zeal to overcome 
faulty diction might take to the latter and give it greater attention, which 
procedure would be a reversal of the right method, for, just as we strive 
to prevent incorrect spelling by never allowing the child to write a word 
incorrectly, by never permitting the incorrect form to be placed before 
the child, so in language work we must not allow the faulty or defective 
to have any prominence, must not make children conscious of their mis- 
takes (particularly those in the lower grades), must not given them in- 
correct forms to correct, but we must strive constantly and continually 
to build up the right form. Of course, the teacher must take notes of 
the common mistakes so that the constructive work will have definite 
aim and final results in view. The errors common to a class or a locality 
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will determine how much emphasis should be given to the constructive 
process. Means are available for overcoming errors without individual 
correction. I do not think it wise to correct a child during any oral 
work in language. Frequent and judicious exercises will prepare for the 
easy and natural use of the correct forms. Consequently constructive 
work ought to be the regular and ordinary process. 

Another question which I hope we shall have time to discuss was 
prompted by the outline of the content of the first language lessons. Fr. 
Smith says that the authors he had consulted agreed that the content of 
these lessons should be stories, nonsense rhymes, myths, fables, etc. This 
seems to be after all a rather limited content. It does not include the wide 
field of object teaching which ought to be a safeguard to the rest of the 
teaching matter. The story and myth have their place and a high one, 
but they have their shortcomings also. The story, for instance, produces a 
deep impression when well told, but it does not guarantee a good repro- 
duction, or a satisfactory exercise in expression. How often does it not 
promote a word knowledge without understanding? 

Our aim in language work as elsewhere must always be to evolve 
thought before we look for any expression. It is a sin against the laws of 
mind to allow the use of meaningless words. If children are to be taught 
to give true and personal reproductions and expressions, they must be 
taught to tell what they have thought and this whether it be about the 
story they have heard, or the thing they are describing. If we should use 
more objects in addition to the story, the myth, etc., and require children 
to tell what they can about them we shall have more personal expression 
of thoughts and reflections. This work may not be as satisfactory in the 
beginning as the production of the story but since it is the expression of 
a thought it is immensely more valuable. This is another phase of lan- 
guage work that is frequently neglected, which is known from experience 
to be more reliable in engendering interest for the language lesson, and 
obtaining more personal and less staid reproductions. It should be in the 
schedule from the beginning, and for that reason the outline in the paper 
seems to be somewhat limited. 

In written language I think that more can be reasonably expected than 
the paper required. Fr. Smith would not look for much composition, and 
by that I understand written language, in the primary grades, on account 
of the difficulties arising from the mechanics of writing. The difficulties 
are being better handled now, and writing is made by some systems an 
interesting task for children. Usually dictation can be given in the second 
year, and it has been demonstrated that children can be taught to talk with 
the pencil then just as they have been accustomed to talk with the tongue. 
This must be acquired by easy steps, by having them write a little at first 
and increasing their facility by degrees. Again the object teaching is very 
serviceable here, and preferably teaching by natural objects. There is more 
interest and individuality when children are encouraged to tell all they 
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can see in a picture, or a flower, or to describe something familiar to them. 
Their love for their own work can be used to advantage, and much writ 
ing given in the second and third grades. Writing is an excellent key to 
the acquirements of the pupils. 

The subjects of the written work must always be interesting or made 
so by the teacher. Such themes as spring, winter, obedience, faith, hopé 
and charity, as Col. Parker used to say, may well rest until the child has 
some thoughts on them. They can hardly be as attractive to the young as 
subjects taken from their reading matter, or geography, or nature study. 
Perhaps the reason of the aversion to composition Fr. Smith speaks of is 
due to this lack of practice in the lower grades, and lack of interest in 
the subjects assigned. 

It is clear then why I would like to modify Fr. Smith’s statement 
towards the close of the paper that erroneous oral expression is the one 
great defect in all schools to-day. I think that written expression suffers 
even more and that it is more in need of development. The complaints 
about the meagre powers of composition displayed by children when they 
arrive at the high school confirm this. More writing is needed, and par- 
ticularly in the lower grades. It is needed too for a proper appreciation 
of the study of grammar, that the technical knowledge will be seen and 
placed in its proper setting, the living language, and it is even more 
urgently needed as one of the most reliable means for cultivating a taste 
and love for the classic compositions of good literature. 


CULTURE AND THE TEACHER 


BROTHER JOHN E. GARVIN, S. M., ST. PATRICK’S SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


One day, an inspector of schools, in company with the 
principal, was visiting the classes of an educational establish- 
ment. They entered one of the classrooms, and found a large 
number of children gathered around the teacher’s desk in a 
rather free-and-easy fashion, looking more happy and con- 
tented perhaps than studious, and the teacher in the midst 
of them, just interrupted, it seems, in the course of telling a 
story. 

This teacher had come to the principal, highly recommended 
as a young man of excellent family, a college graduate of 
high attainments and higher ideals, and he had only recently 
‘been engaged. He appeared to be a most agreeable com- 
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panion, a ready and attractive talker, but, to judge by the 
promiscuous condition of the children and by the canons of 
normal school pedagogy, he was a poor disciplinarian, a very 
mediocre “school teacher” as one would say. 

The principal was uneasy. In spite of the air of familiar- 
ity and home that there was in the room, in spite of the 
sympathy and the interest that evidently existed between the 
pupils and the teacher, and even in spite of the very friendly 
interest which the inspector began to show in the work of 
the young teacher and in the condition of the class, the prin- 
cipal was afraid that the class had made a poor impression. on 
the inspector, and he ventured to say as much. 

“T don’t think that the children of this class are learning 
very much,” said the principal to the inspector, on leaving 
the room. 

“No, not very much from their books, perhaps,” replied the 
inspector, “but they are certainly in good company, sir—in 
excellent company,” and he turned to compliment the teacher 
on the condition of his class. 

Some of us may have put the question to ourselves, “Am 
I a good teacher?”, having in mind the rules and principles 
of the normal school, but if the workman is more than his 
trade, and the teacher greater than his profession, it might 
be well also to remember the personality of the teacher, the 
man, the woman, behind the teacher. 

There is learning, of course, to be accumulated by the schol- 
arly teacher, and skill to be acquired by the disciplined 
teacher, but in view of the great importance of personality 
and character, it might be well also to ask ourselves, not only 
“Am I a good student?” not only “Am I a good disciplinar- 
ian?” not only “Am I a good school-keeper?” but also, “Am 
I good company for my pupils?” 

A gentle, refined, dignified, cultured man—a gentleman in 
fact, might not make an exceptionally good teacher—‘“a school 
man”, as we may call him—in the way of getting visible re- 
sults and getting them quickly, or in pushing his pupils to suc- 
cess in competitions and examinations, but if he succeeds in im- 
parting some of his own gentleness, his own refinement, his 
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own taste, his own culture, to his pupils, he is doing very muc!: 
indeed. 

This culture is not so much a matter of books as it is ; 
development, it is not so much a matter of mere text-book 
instruction as it is of “educing”, of drawing out, of training 
and educating. We ought to remember that it is not so much 
the teacher that makes the pupil, as it is the pupil that un- 
folds and develops his faculties under the influence of the 
teacher. Education, in its best sense, is not so much an 
affair of “putting in,” as of “drawing out”; of getting at the 
“imprisoned splendor” of the soul, as Browning says in his 
“Paracelsus” : 


“There is a center in us all 
Where truth abides in fullness; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entrance for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 

The best and choicest product in education is what un- 
folds itself under the guiding influence of the teacher, an 
influence of mind on mind, of soul on soul, and therefore the 
personality of the teacher, his character, his culture, are of 
far greater importance than his learning and his skill; what 
the teacher is, is of more importance than what he knows. 
It was Emerson who said “It is little matter what you learn 
in school; the question is with whom you learn.” 

In the training of a teacher for his work in school we hear 
a great deal of amassing knowledge and technical skill, and 
very well so, for these things are necessary in the work of 
education, but we do not hear enough of the character, the 
personality, the culture of the teacher himself; we do not hear 
enough of that interior growth, which is unfolding and de- 
veloping itself day by day, and which will eventually out- 
' strip and dominate the influence of mere knowledge and 
skill; it is that growth which is gradually forming and de- 
termining our characters, and which is going on in us con- 
tinually, like the silent, steady growth of the plant; that as- 
similation which gathers to itself, in the mind and the soul, - 
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all its component parts, and molds them slowly and surely 
into what we really are, into what eventually we are going 
to be, into ourselves, our personality. 

This development of our faculties, this assimilation of our 
knowledge into part of ourselves, this gradual process, which 
eventually culminates in character, this silent growth of mind 
and heart, is culture. e 

Culture is not knowledge and information; it is not a: mere 
acquirement of plural “accomplishments,” and embellishments, 
but it is rather “accomplishment” in the singular, the ac- 
complishment of the very purpose of education. Culture is 
the end and object of education; knowledge is only a means. 

Knowledge and culture are both so intimately associated 
in the work of the school, that teachers are liable to confound 
them. They are both products of the school, and they have 
been so long and so intimately associated in the work of edu- 
cation, that they are in danger of being confused. 

Knowledge is a mere external thing, a thing put on as a 
vesture, which never forms a part of ourselves, and which 
may be put off as quickly again. Culture is an inside growth, 
and becomes an integral part of ourselves. Knowledge is 
mere information, a formidable array indeed, as it is es- 
pecially to-day, of facts and figures, lists and details, all wait- 
ing to be memorized. Culture is formation, it is training, 
it is education. 

Knowledge is acquisition; it is a mere preparation, a gath- 
ering of the materials of education; a mere matter of number 
and accumulation ; it ranges the earth from pole to pole, from 
mountain top to the depths of the sea, amassing and accu- 
mulating facts, and piling up the monuments of its study, 
its industry and its research. 

Culture is what its name indicates; it develops the faculties 
of man; it cultivates and perfects the mind and heart. 

Knowledge can be tested by examinations; it can be meas- 
ured by ordinary standards; it can be “surveyed and sounded, 
bridged and bounded”. Culture does not easily manifest it- 
self in school examinations; it cannot be measured and 
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gauged, for its work is interior and spiritual, visible only in 
its effects. 

The man of knowledge, the learned man, studies facts 
and phenomena; the man of culture sees general truths behin«d 
the mass of facts, he sees laws behind phenomena. 

Knowledge is a rapid process in the acquirement; it yields 
results from hour to hour, and in ghe schoolroom it makes a 
brilliant showing in the recitations, and tickles the vanity oi 
both pupil and teacher. It is a noisy process; it is seen and 
heard on all sides, for the very reason that it works only on 
the surface and does not reach the depth of the mind, for by 
that time it is no longer knowledge, but culture. Culture is 
a slow and unconscious process, showing its results not in the 
brilliancy of recitation and examination, but only in later 
years. Knowledge is acquisition, culture is assimilation; 
knowledge is extensive, culture is intensive; knowledge is 
passive, culture is active; knowledge is fleeting, showy and 
unstable, culture is solid and lasting; knowledge looks to the 
quantity of its: information, culture looks to the quality; 
knowledge is exogenous, a mere outside growth; culture is 
endogenous, an inside growth; it is knowledge carried into 
effect, digested and assimilated into one’s self, into one’s own 
character; knowledge hears, acquires and knows, culture does, 
becomes and is. Between knowledge and culture there is all 
the difference that there is between hearing and doing; be- 
tween having and becoming, between knowing and_ being. 
Knowledge is measured by the ticking clock, in minutes and 
in hours; culture, by the silent calendar, in months and years. 

The facts and figures of knowledge come and go; we for- 
get some facts almost as soon as we learn others; the old 
truths go out and make place for the new; it is somewhat 
of a pop-gun process, in which the new wad of knowledge 
at one end shoots out an older one at the other end, leaving 
only a definite amount, so that we are sometimes tempted 
to agree with the curious theory of some educators that at 
fifty a man knows about as much as he knew at twenty, so 
far as mere quantity is concerned, only that a multitude of 
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older and perhaps smaller facts have made way for greater 
and more important ones. 

It may sound like a paradox to assert that the very increase 
of mere knowledge is a menace to the advance of real cult- 
ure, but if we remember how very much the new studies, the 
new theories, the new inventions and discoveries take a man 
out of himself, attract him away from the cultivation of his 
own mind, and set him to chasing and amassing mere ex- 
ternal knowledge, much of which has no relation to the culti- 
vation and improvement of the mind, we might appreciate 
that, in the multitude of mere external facts and theories, 
learned men might forget themselves and become indeed, 
men of vast information, but at the same time—unfortunately 
—lose that refinement of mind, that delicacy of taste, that 
gentle culture of heart which are the results of the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, of meditation on the great questions of 
life and conduct that lie closest to the human soul. 

To be extreme in this matter, we might almost assert that 
the great danger to modern education and to real culture of 
mind is the very multitude of mere facts, the constantly in- 
creasing, undigested mass of information of all kinds, scien- 
tifical, historical, political, mathematical and any-what-ical, 
which is always pouring in upon us in these days of scientific 
research. It requires some courage nowadays for a student 
to determine what studies to neglect amidst all this growing 
mass of information. A scholar may be a man of great learn- 
ing and erudition, but he is, for all that, not yet a man of 
culture. Some great scholars have no refinement of mind, no 
culture of the heart and of the spirit, just as some great men 
have no refinement of manners, no delicacy of sentiment, no 
true politeness. 

There comes a time, however, when there is an intimate 
connection between knowledge and culture; one serves the 
other; the lower serves the higher, and knowledge becomes 
culture when it has been digested, assimilated and transmuted 
into ourselves, into character. Culture is the flower and the 
fruit of knowledge, the crowning honor of education. 
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It is not an easy thing to define culture; it may be easic 
to describe it. Culture may be defined as a general ripenin, 
and maturing of knowledge into mind and deed; it is tha 
easy command of one’s faculties and of one’s resources, tha‘ 
final command of one’s self in one’s fullest development. 
Culture is that perfection of man which consists in becoming 
something rather than in having something; which prides it- 
self in being rather than in knowing. 

Culture is a polish, which, however, does not cover or de- 
stroy the individuality, but calls it forth and beautifies it. 
It is a harmonious expansion of all the powers and faculties 
of our nature; it is an arriving at one’s real inner and inward 
self, a sort of self-effectuation, a self-development, which ends 
in enriching the mind, ennobling the heart and spiritualizing 
the entire man. 

Matthew Arnold’s famous definition of culture merits to 
be analyzed and memorized, for it has received the sanction 
of the best thinkers of the age. “Culture,” he says, “is a 
spiritual activity, having for its characters increased sweet- 
ness, increased light, increased life and increased sympathy.” 
This is the famous “sweetness-and-light” definition which has 
so captivated the imagination of all his readers. 

Culture is, therefore, sweetness and light, life and sym- 
pathy. “Sweetness” is the word which is the most likely to 
be misunderstood. It is a light, a life, a human sympathy, 
a sort of optimism, which makes us look upon the brightest 
side of life, and seek the good in everything. It makes us 
content, in this world of trouble and turmoil, with perform- 
ing our own little work sweetly and graciously, doing the 
most good we can to the most people we can, during the short 
span of life allotted to us, and thus adding our little contri- 
bution of sweetness to the great world around us. This 
sweetness is a large human sympathy, which makes a man 
interested in his own kind, which makes him love the things 
of men, and cheerfully do his share for the betterment of the 
race, as the Roman poet Terrence expressed it long ago: “TI 
am a man, and therefore all things human interest me.” 
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If there is any one who deals in human nature, it is surely 
the teacher of children. From morning to night he is en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the mind and heart, and if there 
is any one who needs culture and general cultivation of the 
human in him, it is surely the teacher. Other professional 
men need particular professional skill, peculiar professional 
learning; the teacher needs less technical skill, less of mere 
learning, but a great deal more of character, and culture of, 
the mind and heart. 

The teacher must be an all-round man; he must know 
not only books and methods, but he must also know human 
nature, to meet adequately the many demands on his skill 
and his resources. The teacher is a man of many sides, of 
many phases. As the venerable Bishop Spalding of Peoria, 
says: “The teacher is a pioneer through the tangled forests; 
a shepherd, who leads to wholesome pastures; a guide, who 
shows the most practicable road; a physician, who tells what 
diet suits best; a captain, who inspires the confidence which 
is half the battle; a friend, who makes the long way seem 
short.” 

The teacher is no mere tradesman, dealing in books and 
learning, in lists of words and tables of weights and measures, 
doling out facts of history, bits of science, and problems in 
arithmetic. He is above all a professional man, dedicated to 
the work of training the child, of “forming” him in morals 
and manners, in taste and refinement, as well as “informing” 
him with facts and figures, with rules and laws. 

We teachers of children, thrown so much, as we are, in the 
company of the young, might lament our lack of opportunities 
for culture in the association with our equals, because our 
pupils are often so far below us in years, in capacity and in 
mental training. Their tastes are not our tastes, their pas- 
times and pleasures may not appeal to us, and there would 
seem to be a sort of incongruity in the idea of any inter- 
communication between teachers and such pupils. It is all 
“give” on our part and all “take” on the other, and it would 
be very hard to dignify with the name of company or asso- 
ciation the interchange of ideas between teacher and pupil. 
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But, for all that, for a man of cultivated taste, there is 
something refreshing, something stimulating in the company 
of children. The best men have children’s hearts, uncrowded, 
unimpeded by worldly cares, unclouded long by earthly sor- 
rows. Doctor Arnold, the distinguished head-master and 
teacher of Rugby School, used to maintain that no man can 
continue long in a healthy religious state unless his heart 
were kept tender by mingling at times with children—or, in 
the absence of the young, by frequent intercourse with the 
poor, the lowly and the suffering, who are the nearest to 
God. 

Our work throws us constantly among children, and, to 
the man of simple, child-like heart, a true imitator of our 
divine Lord, who would suffer the little children to come 
unto Him and forbid them not, there is a charm and a com- 
pensation in the company of the young. Their souls are 
tender, with the dew of the morning on them still, and they 
are often more imaginative, more spiritual-minded, than we 
would ever suspect. With their own angels, they may often 
see their Father’s face more clearly than they may ever see it 
in after life. 

In this intercourse between teacher and pupil, where so 
much is given on the teacher’s side, it is all the more impor- 
tant that the teacher should be a man of broad culture, as well 
as of varied learning. He must be a many-sided man, he 
must be all to all, and many things in one, with sympathies 
and interests that reach out into many fields, a man of great 
resources, and of many means, and that is equivalent to say- 
ing that he must be a cultured man, a ready man, always re- 
sourceful, always fresh, always interesting. 

In the classroom, in the recreations, in conversations as 
well as in the recitations, it must always be the teacher that 
educates; he uses books, of course, but only for instruction 
and for guidance; it must always be the man that educates, 
that molds and fits the instruction to suit the needs of the 
pupils, else we shall have the sad, but too common spectacle 
of a class in which the pupils have more influence on one 
another than the teacher has on them. It must have been 
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of such a teacher that the philosopher was thinking when he 
said in bitterness: “You send your boy to the schoolmaster, 
but it is the school boys that educate him.” 

It has been well said that teaching is a trade, in which, to 
be ignorant is to be criminal; it could also be said very truly 
that teaching is a profession in which, to be uncultured, is 
to be an enemy in the camp, a traitor to the cause of educa- 
tion. To know enough to teach effectively, it is necessary 
to know much more than merely enough, else the teacher is 
little better than a dry text-book, or a mere formal enumera- 
tion of facts. Running water is the best drink—pure running 
water, fresh from the sweet fountains of a mind that keeps 
itself ever fresh, ever limpid, by meditation, by reading, by 
observation. The teacher must never be content with flat 
potations ladled out from a barrel stowed away in the caves 
of long ago. It takes a large capital to run a great establish- 
ment; so also it needs a vast and ever-growing, ever-fresh- 
ening fund of learning and information, of thought and of 
observation to teach a class successfully. Our capital can 
never be too large. 

When a teacher begins to teach, he must not cease to learn, 
for, the moment he ceases to learn, he ceases to be interest- 
ing and instructive, and in the very same degree that his 
power of interest decreases, his own influence decreases, and 
in the same degree will the power of pupils over one another 
increase, and generally not for the best. 

The cultured teacher is always “good company” to his pu- 
pils; he is an atmosphere in which his pupils breathe of very 
learning, of humanity and of refinement; he is a man more 
than he is a book; a companion and friend more than a peda- 
gogue and disciplinarian; a guide to the treasury of knowl- 
edge more than a mere purveyor of learning; he is an inspirer 
rather than a lecturer, a suggester more than a demonstrator; 
a model more than he is a rule; a man more than a machine; 
a mortal more than a mere method; an original, resounding 
human voice, more than a mere phonograph, reproducing the 
thoughts and words of others; he is a man in whom the ac- 
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quisition and the amassing of knowledge has not outrun his 
power of using it. 

To the cultured teacher, the pupils’ minds are sunken 
fountains, hidden gushers, that must be tapped and set free 
—they are not cisterns into which knowledge must be pumped 
and poured. 

The cultivated teacher is not—to use a favorite expression 
and a cherished virtue of to-day—a “strenuous” teacher. He 
is not a mere teaching machine, a talking machine, not a 
mere instrument, not a mere mechanica! contrivance for com- 
municating knowledge. Such a type of teacher is apt to be 
the product, and perhaps the admiration of our own restless, 
materialistic, mechanical, busy and strenuous age, when ac- 
tivity seems to be the only measure of goodness, and haste 
seems to be the only pledge of progress. 

There are teachers of this active, “strenuous” class, who 
are never at rest; who go through the school day, watch in 
hand, gongs a-sounding, monitors marking, classes marching, 
recitations beginning and ending with military precision, sec- 
tions plotted and staked out in the text-book, to be covered 
within a definite time, and at a certain speed—velocity 
might be a more appropriate word—all in a hurry and a flurry, 
a helter and a skelter, very much doing, and not much done, 
a very delirium of activity and motion, but all ending not 
much farther away than where it all began. For all their 
boasted activity, these teachers are mere mechanics, mere 
artisans, bungling reapers, in the great educational field, 
trampling under foot more grain than they ever gather. 

The cultured teacher is an artist and a man, with more 
ability than dexterity, more progress than agility, more skill 
of soul than motion of body, more cunning of brain than speed 
of foot. He may hasten, but he is never in a hurry; all the 
future is his, and of all men it is the teacher who has learned 
to “labor and to wait.” He is wider than his calling; he is 
better than his work; he is greater than his own dimensions. 
The product of his length, breadth and thickness will be con- 
siderably less than his real content. Himself is greater than 
his words, more lasting than his moods and tenses. He is a 
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man of ideas, more than of books, of training more than of 
theories, a man of ripeness, of richness, of a harmonious de- 
velopment, width of thought, freedom from narrowness and 
prejudice, a man of expansive sympaties, Catholic feeling, of 
high and unselfish ideals of life, a man who has come to that 
best of all riches here below—a richer self. 

Oh, that we Catholic teachers could become more and more 
a body of cultured men and women! And why should we 
not? We have the opportunity, we have the means, we 
have the necessity, we have the incentive, we have the voca- 
tion. We have the opportunity :—our life of seclusion in 
houses of education puts us within easy reach of the very best 
means of culture. We have the means:—the duty of prayer 
and meditation are the very basis of all true culture. We 
have the necessity:—there is a vigorous competition in the 
education of to-day,.and in this country, we see ranged before 
us a magnificent system of schools and universities, controlled 
by able and learned men, even though often irreligious and 
anti-religious, whose scholarship and worldly culture, whose 
external glamor and success, aided by state aid and by 
princely private endowments, all combine to attract the am- 
bitious youths away from our humble and less brilliant, even 
though far more worthy schools. We have the incentive: 
—we are educators of the young, to us is confided the flower 
of Catholic youth and the hope of the Church. We have the 
vocation :—our calling as Catholic teachers, as religious teach- 
ers, and to be truly religious, is also to be truly cultured in 
mind and heart. 

And, over and above all this, more ready than the oppor- 
tunity, more powerful than the means, more pressing than the 
necessity, more inspiring than the incentive, we have, in 
Christ our God, the perfect model, the highest ideal of the cul- 
tured man and the accomplished teacher. To follow in the 
footsteps of Christ, to make of ourselves and of others cultured 
Christians, faithful Catholics, “other Christs’—what nobler 
mission is there on the earth than this! 

Improvement is the order of the day and progress is the 
watchword of the age. In the great work of the Catholic 
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education of to-day, we need men and women who can kee; 
on improving themselves and improving others at the samc 
time; we need men and women who can train others by the 
very large and very broad training that they are constantly 
giving themselves; men and women who can stand improve- 
ment—in short, men and women of true culture. 

We Catholic educators are a body of units, and it is the 
duty of each of the units to improve itself, and the whole 
body will be improved. Let each one do his share, and we 
need not so much count our numbers; our efficiency will 
supply. Let Apollo water, and God will give the increase, 
and though we be but a selected few, a Gideon’s band, in 
comparison with the great body of state educators, it is for 
that very reason all the more important that we live up to 
the choice that has been made of us, elected and pre-elected, 
as we have been, from among thousands. 

In this contest for true education, what are numbers against 
skill, if it only be the skill of the cultured teacher! Culture 
will bring us close to humanity. Culture is something that 
lies very close to the human heart and to human life. It is 
increased humanity, increased sympathy, increased fellow- 
feeling for our own kind. It makes us more human, and 
more capable of helping our fellowmen. It does not consist 
in amassing and in having: wealth and the external things 
of earth are close enough to man to draw him away from him- 
self—culture keeps him to himself» It does not consist in 
knowing: knowledge is indeed closer to man than external 
riches, but still it is never a part of a man’s self until it has 
been absorbed, assimilated and transmuted into a part of one’s 
own culture. 

Some live for wealth; some live for pleasure; some live 
for knowledge; but it is only the cultured man that lives the 
fuller life of himself. The cultured man is essentially a man 
of interior life; he is a thoughtful man, a man of reflection 
and meditation. Thought is the very basis of culture; our 
own thought, our own meditation. It is not what a man 
says, or what he does, but it is what he thinks and what he is, 
that makes himself, and which will eventually show what he 
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really is. Thought gives us an insight into ourselves; it is the 
most divine element in our nature. It mirrors before our 
minds our happier primeval state, and leads us on to mold 
ourselves “according to the pattern of the things seen in the 
mount.” , 

We have an inborn longing for the things of truth, for the 
things of the mind, that do not perish. We are in a foreign 
land; we are far from home; the mind will crave, the 
heart will live, and the imagination will rove; a sort of heav- 
enly homesickness draws us away from the mere material, 
away from wealth, away from earthly knowledge, and leads 
us back into ourselves, where we see 


“A reflex of the eternal mind, 
A glass to give us back the truth.” 


We stretch forth our hands, we reach out for something 
better than the goods of earth, for something more intimate, 
more satisfying than the knowledge of earthly science; we 
foster and cherish that divine spark within us, the noblest 
part of man, and all this is culture, a rising to a higher life, 
a glimpse of the eternal truth, a pledge of better things to 
come. 

DISCUSSION 


Rey. J. A. Carey, Portland, Me.: I am sure that you all have received 
inspiration from Brother Garvin’s paper, as I did when I had the good 
fortune to receive the advance sheets. There are several things I would 
like to advert to in the paper, and perhaps take exception to, but as time 
is so precious here, I will insist only on one point, a point, indeed, which 
Brother has not omitted, but one which I think might be more empha- 
sized, namely the power of culture. 

Culture is no weak thing, it is strong as well as beautiful; it has the 
strength as well as the brilliancy of the diamond. It is that fine sensi- 
tiveness of soul that detects truth and beauty everywhere; in the flower 
of the field, in the harmony of the world, in music and literature, in 
sympathy, service, duty and humility; in the commonplaces of life as 
well as in its blazing heroisms, in all the arts and sciences, and all the 
splendors of God’s light, of which they are but broken shafts. , 

It is delicate but durable, gentle and lasting, free from the base and 
with a horror of it, and yet endowed with perfect poise, for souls dwell- 
ing in eternal verities are endowed with eternal strength. It is not 
afraid of hard work; on the contrary it is a phase of love, which begets 
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devotion, which begets sacrifice. It is no mere sentiment, but lives in 
the emotions and is exalted, in the intellect and is clear-visioned, in the 
will and is strong. It is a power in itself and in its influence over others; 
it radiates and stimulates; allures to higher things through harder things. 
Now seeing the beauty and charm and power of culture, and seeing that 
we have it in the heroic lives of our teachers as none others can have it, 
why is it we do not obtain better results in our classrooms? 


One reason, I think, is that while we admire the beauty of culture, 
we do not realize well enough its power, for there is power in this 
Niagara as well as beauty; and the power of Niagara itself is waste 
until it is used. A necessary condition of its power is to recognize it, 
and use it. Then we should explicitly cultivate culture for its power, 
first for ourselves, and then for those under our care. We must be 
enamored of it; have a passion for it; feed our souls on it, and ever 
grow in it. We must never cease to keep company with the cultured, liv- 
ing and dead. We must be always (but without strenuousness) seeking 
it, always wooing it, for it is a lover that must have a constant wooer. 
In reading and conversation, in the arts and sciences, by observing, co- 
ordinating and assimilating, in profane as well as in sacred learning, by 
intellectual as well as moral and religious meditation, we must be ever 
seeking excellence and culture. As the Brother has so well touched on 
the refining power of company with children, I will pass over what I 
had to say on that subject. 

Now culture of itself will be felt, and its influence will be strong, for 
nobility ennobles, and who of us cannot recall with gratitude the en- 
nobling influence of some of our old teachers? But for those whose 
very aim is to impart and develop culture, we cannot be satisfied with 
its mere passive power, but again explicitly must foster and develop it 
in the souls under our care. Ever being conscious of our noble office 
and our loyalty to culture, remembering that even genuine mahogany 
may lose its lustre unless cared for, being aware of the many influences 
that are opposed to it, strive to extend its kingdom by example, by sym- 
pathy, by directing to the company of noble minds, and giving entrance 
to them; by cherishing the aspirations of our children, and stimulating 
and awakening them to a love of it; and not only creating a hunger in 
them, but feeding their young minds according to their capacity; point- 
ing out the excellence of culture to them, opening it out for them, break- 
ing the crumbs for them; knowing that children are to be touched, not 
simply taught; and according to measure: better one morsel they can 
taste and assimilate, than a burden undigested. 

Now there is abundant opportunity for this every day, and in all our 
studies, but for good results a clear-visioned aim is necessary. Not to 
speak of the so-called culture studies, let us take a few examples from 
our daily work. In our reading books we have an admirable selection 
of pieces of the best literature, but how often do we hear children read 
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them merely verbally, without ever a recognition of the beauty or power 
they contain. Teacher, forsooth, has not time to stop and point out the 
beauties. Memory gems are very good, but what beauty and power are 
wasted because the children are not led to appreciate them. After many 
years I can recall the beautiful vision of Evangeline, the teacher once 
having pointed out the picture in the verse: 


“And when she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 


Too often our teachers are satisfied with the mere words of the cate- 
chism, “There are three persons in God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” 
without ever trying to show the beauty or use the power of the truth 
of God’s fatherhood over us; that the Second Person, our adorable 
Savior is really and truly our Brother; that the dear Spirit of God is 
our Companion, His office being that of the Comforter, His eternal 
strength being ever at our side. What mental poise for life might be 
drawn from the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church, once this doc- 
trine is properly presented. Then there is the life of our Divine Lord, 
our Blessed Lady and the Saints, wherein culture receives its highest 
exemplification, and inspires its greatest power. Again there are the 
sacraments, the great Mystery of the Altar, ceremonies, vestments, music, 
paintings, which are so many eloquent symbols, but which remain a for- 
eign language if uninterpreted. 

At Christmas the Church shows us how to use the charm and poetry of 
the Divine Infancy, but do we apply enough the principle she gives us? 
What beauty and charm, power and strength in the life and works, the 
words, the parables, the counsels, the passion and death of our Lord! 
But do we use them as much as we should for all occasions, for rever- 
ence, for obedience, for work, for duty, for stimulating, for encouraging 
and correcting? The Church gives us the greatest masterpieces of paint- 
ing.in the world; their power for culture is inestimable; we find good 
copies of them on the walls of our schoolrooms, but do the children 
observe and appreciate them as they ought? Do we try to interpret 
them for the little ones? Take down the pictures and the crucifix from 
the wall occasionally, bring the children near them, point out their power 
and beauty to them. I mean this literally as well as figuratively. These 
are the symbols that civilized the nations; try them on the young bar- 
barians under your care, and perhaps you can dispense more with the 
rod and the sharp word. 

Again we do not get enough out of our Bible and profane history, 
failing to take the salient points of the characters to enrich our own life 
and that of our pupils. And so it is with other studies; we waste power 
for culture every day when we could be enriched by it. 

To keep culture alive in our souls, and to use its power well every 
day, I will suggest one other source not found in the ordinary hand- 
books of pedagogy; it is the source of all truth and beauty, light and 
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sweetness: the Holy Spirit of Truth, the Lux beatissima. It is this Holy 
Spirit Who sent you into the classroom; it is the same Holy Spirit Who 
will make you strong and efficient there. Do not bid Him goodbye when 
you leave the meditation hall, or when you enter the classroom; rather 
bring Him with you to inspire your class. You must have met souls in 
whom the guidance of the Holy Spirit was manifest. Would not that 
soul be marked as cultured? If I were asked to enumerate the elements 
of culture, I would say that they are in a natural way, what in a super- 
natural way are the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost: wisdom, under- 
standing, counsel, fear of the Lord, fortitude, charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, mildness, modesty, chastity, etc. Think this over well and see 
if it be not so. 

Culture is allied to religion and may not be separated from it, other- 
wise it loses its stamp of truth and degenerates into selfishness. Truth 
seems to take revenge on men for violently divorcing her from her 
spouse, beauty, as is evidenced in the history of Greece, the Renaissance, 
and some unmentionable names of modern times. 

Use all things legitimate, every real contribution that modern science 
offers you, but at the same time do not fail to go to the source, and use 
well the power of the “Unutterable Light.” It still remains true: there 
is more good done by prayer than this world dreams of. 


Rev. Epwin V. O’Hara: Though I have little to add to Father 
Carey’s able discussion of this subject, I am very much pleased to have 
this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of Brother Garvin’s ad- 
mirable paper. It may be safely affirmed that no paper read at this con- 
vention represents more felicitously the spirit and ethos of the renowned 
seat of culture in which we are assembled. Indeed, I strongly suspect 
that it was a humorous sense of the incongruity of the thing that led 
the respected chairman of this department to invite a Philistine, a rep- 
resentative from the remotest confines of the newest West, to discuss the 
subject of culture before a body of educators convened in the Athens of 
America ! 

Culture, Brother Garvin has told us, is difficult to define. Roughly 
speaking, however, culture may be said to mean one or all of three 
things. In the first place, it may refer to that keen sense of propriety 
in social conduct that leads a person to do or say the thing which is ap- 
propriate to the time and place; to shrink from whatever would expose 
one to ridicule or censure. Such culture is the beau ideal of the ‘club 
man and the society woman, and having said this, it seems unnecessary 
to insist that it is an accomplishment quite independent of either intel- 
lectual development or moral training. 

In the second place, culture may refer to that cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculty which gives the insight and sympathy, grasp of principles, 
discipline of mind, versatility and toleration which characterize the 
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“gentleman” so admirably described by Cardinal Newman in his classic 
lecture on “Knowledge and Relgious Duty.” Culture, in this sense, is the 
fruit of a liberal education, and until more utilitarian ideals became 
prevalent, was regarded as the aim of college training. Unfortunately, 
mere cultivation of mind has little bearing on morality and the possessor 
of intellectual culture will be found among the scoffers and profligates 
quite as often as among devout and earnest Christians. 

Finally, culture may mean that refinement of character which attains 
the perfection of its charm—its bouquet—only. under the maturing influ- 
ence of religious sentiment and divine grace. 

Having fixed with fair precision the various meanings of the term, 
we may inquire why and in what sense culture is demanded of the Cath- 
olic teacher. The reason I would assign as of primary importance is 
this; that personal influence is the ordinary and most efficacious means 
of propagating religious truth. And culture multiplies indefinitely the 
possibilities of personal influence. 

The Catholic teacher needs the exterior polish and suavity of manner 
which was our first definition of culture, in order to please, to attract, 
. to conciliate. Sanctity and learning without a pleasing exterior are like 
a diamond in the rough. “Let your light shine before men” is a mandate 
to the Catholic teacher to acquire the graces of social intercourse. 

Intellectual culture is demanded of the Catholic teacher by the very 
nature of the task to which he has consecrated his life. To exhibit the 
harmony and completeness of the grand round of Catholic doctrine, to 
demonstrate its truth and point out its beauty, is an undertaking which 
calls for no ordinary discipline of mind. The teacher who would succeed 
in performing this difficult task must be possessed of well-trained rea- 
soning powers, keenness of intuition, versatility and elasticity of mind. 

Above all, the Catholic teacher must have cultivation of character and 
refined moral sensibilities. Religious instruction is very largely a matter 
of the formation of Christian ideals. And the teacher’s life should be 
a translation into conduct of the ideals to be formed in the minds of the 
children. It will be more by personal influence than by formal instruc- 
tion that the children will come to learn that it is not the captains of 
industry nor the leaders of society nor successful politicians, but the 
saints of the Catholic Church who hold in their hands the keys to the 
world’s progress. 


Rev. Watter J. SHANLEY: The paper of Brother Garvin and the dis- 
cussion carried on by the clergymen from Portland, Maine, and Portland, 
Oregon, are, no doubt, an inspiration to the teachers present. 

It is a well known saying that, “The more cultured the teacher, the 
mare cultured the pupils.” The necessity of culture in education chal- 
lenges the zeal of the teacher to develop in himself the highest culture. 
“No one can give what he has not.” 
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If culture is necessary for the teacher, it is particularly necessary fo: 
teachers in the primary grades. The foundation is more important than 
the superstructure. The most cultured and best equipped teachers should 
be placed in the primary grades. Primary teaching ought to be regarded 
as a post of honor. Successful teaching in primary grades has greate: 
merit than work done in the intermediate and grammar grades. It is a 
great mistake to place the junior and inexperienced teachers in the 
primary grades. It is the place for the most cultured teacher. 


Bro. Joun E. Garvin: I am very thankful for the kind words of 
Father Carey and of Father O’Hara, and I enjoy that intense satisfaction 
that a man feels when he knows that he has been fully understood in 
a matter about which he has had some misgivings as to his clearness. 

I have no intention to belittle learning in a teacher, but I maintain 
that the mere acquisition of learning is not so much his field as is the 
imparting of culture, of taste, of refinement, of inspiration. To be merely 
bookish is to miss the real essence of a calling that should be one of in- 
spiration and of cultivation. 

I would want teachers to be men and women first, human, with all the 
sympathies of humankind. Learning is good, but the power of sympathy, 
the power of inspiration, are better. I well remember that the teacher 
who had the most influence on my own student life was not a man of 
learning—as I found out later. He was a simple-hearted Alsatian, who 
had made the most of his little talent, and who was an excellent teacher, 
in spite of his broken English, in spite of his unequal temper; his success 
in teaching was not so much because of what he taught us, but because 
of what he inspired us to love and to do. 

Some teachers aspire to become monuments of learning, but, like monu- 
ments, they are also liable to be merely imposing and wonderful; such 
teachers may become caverns of research, but, like caverns also, they are 
likely to be gloomy and unattractive. 

A teacher need not be so much of a reservoir, but he should rather be 
a sparkling river, bright with life and sunshine, carrying light and faith, 
culture and inspiration to his pupils. 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 


_ 


RT. REV. MGR. J. H. OECHTERING, V. G., FT. WAYNE, IND. 





The home is the first, natural and legitimate sphere of 
education. As the child grows and develops, the sphere .of 
education necessarily and proportionately expands, and other 
educational factors must be called in, but their activity oper- 
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ates, as it were, in concentric ever-widening circles around 
the God-ordained educational center, the home. 

In the family, God Himself founded this original home of 
education, vesting it with corresponding rights, duties, and 
graces. However, with the fall of man the family also fell 
from its state of original justice. Ancient history bears mel- 
ancholy testimony to this fact. The Incarnation and Re- 
demption restored the family, elevated marriage to the dignity 
of a sacrament, gave in the family of Nazareth a perfect 
model of the family and in the Incarnate Son of God a divine 
ideal of education, thus blessing the world with the Christian 
home. 

The Christian home receives the child as an immortal soul, 
clad in a form of clay, but regenerated to a higher and eternal 
life, as a child of God and heir to heaven. Because of the 
Christian child, parents will strive to create in their home a 
Christian atmosphere, to implant in the young, unfolding soul 
the first principles of religion and morality, will train the little 
hands to fold and teach the stammering lips to utter the first 
prayer. 

When school age has arrived, education, so far bestowed 
in the Christian home, must expand into that of the Christian 
school. Imagine a Christian mother standing with her child 
at the door of a modern secular school and saying: “This is 
a child, which we have received and reared as a child of God, 
redeemed by His Son, as an immortal soul with a destiny for 
time and eternity. We insist that this education be harmoni- 
ously continued at school, as it was begun and will be car- 
ried on at home.” The answer would be: “God and the Re- 
deemer are barred out by law from our halls. Our pedagogy 
reckons solely with a destiny this side the grave and our 
psychology is conducted on exclusively materialistic lines.” 
If Tertullian protested: ‘What have Athens and Jerusalem, 
the Academy and Calvary in common?”, we may as well pro- 
test, “What has the Christian home in common with an 
atheistic or unchristian school? Hence, education, in order 
to develop in legitimate and sound growth, must do so from 
the Christian home to the Christian school and then proceed 
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in both on parallel lines. The greater the harmony and union 
between the two, the better will be the results. Teachers 
must ever bear in mind that their authority over youth is 
vicarious, not directly from God as that of the family or the 
Church; that it is limited by both and is mainly exercised as 
an outflow of parental authority, to which, however, certain 
rights and powers are added by the Church. In cases where 
the welfare of children is seriously threatened through the 
remissness or undue indifference of parents, teachers have the 
right and the duty to oppose and to act in a certain sense as 
guardians under the guidance of the Church. 

The famous pedagogue, Kellner, says: ‘After the family, 
and the Church, which essentially influences the life of the 
family, have done much for the rearing of the child, the school 
joins them.” It is important that a teacher should not lose 
sight of this later accession of the school. On one hand this 
consideration will prevent him from overestimating his au- 
thority ; for he will understand that the school alone has neither 
given nor can give education, and that others have already 
done and still do essential work. On the other hand this con- 
viction will draw the teacher’s attention to the necessity of 
allying his efforts to those of the other educational factors, 
especially the home and the Church. 

Union between the school and the home is the first requi- 
site for enduring success. There should be a continuous ° 
friendly understanding and cooperation, sanctified by the 
spirit of Christian faith and charity and the earnest conviction 
of a common responsibility to God. 

Teachers should become acquainted with the parents of 
their pupils, their character and home life, their religious, 
moral and social standing, their environment and such con- 
ditions, which influence the rearing of children either for bet- 
ter or for worse. Local, social, and national relations, when 
well understood and wisely used, can be brought into har- 
monious and beneficent cooperation with the teacher’s work. 

If pastoral visits form an important element in the ad- 
ministration of a parish, a pedagogical visit, so to speak, or a 
visit of the teacher at his pupil’s home is of no less value in 
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school work. Since, however, our religious orders find this 
incompatible with their rules, it may be supplied by occasion- 
ally inviting parents to an interview, or if this cannot be 
done, by a dignified and kind letter or through the medium of 
the pastor’s visit. Teachers should, even when unjustly pro- 
voked, abstain from passionate, imperious, and offensive ex- 
pressions, especially when speaking of a pupil’s faults or mis- 
demeanors, lest they wound and antagonize parental love. 
Earnestness, tempered with tact and kindness, is sure to im- 
press parents with the good will and sincerity of the teacher 
and attune their hearts to harmonious response. 

It takes time, however, to mature such friendly cooperation 
between the school and the home. Where frequent changes 
of teachers take place, such results become extremely doubt- 
ful. There are schools, where the staff of teachers is almost 
annually replaced by newcomers, totally unacquainted with 
the families and home conditions of the pupils. Such meas- 
ures may appear desirable in the interest of our esteemed re- 
ligious orders, but seem to us decidedly detrimental to the 
friendly and necessary union between the school and the 
home. 

I remember from the days of my youth, how teachers, 
educated in the normal school of the great and saintly Bern- 
ard Overberg, had grown old and gray in the parish where 
they taught. They had trained two and three generations, 
had been their friends and advisers, so that their names had 
become household words in every family. Their lives had 
run parallel with that of the parish and the home, and were 
looked upon with reverence, gratitude and affection by young 
and old. Incalculable are the beneficent results, which such 
leng and friendly cooperation produces and which our ever- 
changing age and our “gens rerum novarum cupidissima” 
sadly need. 

The school has a special opportunity to aid the home by 
inculcating domestic virtues. It should endeavor to foster 
reverence, love, and obedience towards parents, partly by 
religious instruction and respectful deference to parental 
authority, partly by training their pupils to such acts as daily 
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prayers for parents, prayers when they are ill or have died; 
by a good report, by congratulations on their saint’s day, a 
New Year’s letter, or a little gift, wrought by the child’s own 
hands, etc. 

Never should the schoolroom witness words from the teach 
er’s lips, however provoked he may be, that are detrimental! 
to parental dignity. Let him possess his tried soul in pa- 
tience, send for the parents and argue with them “opportune, 
importune, in omni patientia et doctrina.” Should this fail, 
recourse may be had to the pastor, whose duty it is to see 
that the authority of the school is upheld by the Church. 

Diligence is another domestic virtue which may be insti- 
gated by a judicious measure of home tasks. Pupils are 
thereby trained to control themselves and their passion for 
outdoor sport and pleasure, nowadays so alarmingly danger- 
ous to the quiet life of the home, to work at home and ac- 
quire a habit for domestic order. However “ne quid nimis” 
is a time-honored rule. Nor should teachers forget that par- 
ents have a right to put their children to certain domestic 
work, either necessary to the household or useful for the de- 
velopment of domestic instincts, qualities and virtues. On 
the contrary, they will encourage their charges to assist in 
such housework, as will awaken in girls a liking and taste for 
the time-honored duties of a good housewife and in boys a 
habit and readiness to do their share for the common good 
of the family. 

By fostering in children the habits of frugality and econ- 
omy, of simplicity and contentment with their lot in life, of 
punctuality, order and cleanliness, the school confers an in- 
_ estimable boon upon the home. Where over-indulgent or in- 
dolent parents prove inadequate to ward off dangers which 
filter nowadays into the very sanctuary of the family from 
a licentious press, poisoned literature and art, from the lurid 
atmosphere of the vaudeville, nickel-show and penny arcade 
et alia ejusdem generis, teachers may come to the rescue by 
watching their pupils, warning parents and appealing to the 
pastor. Extravagance in dress, pleasure, and the luxuries of 
life, so destructive to the simplicity of the Christian home, 
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should meet with discouragement in the school and find a 
check and corrective in lessons derived from the example 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth. Above all, the religious 
spirit which ought to pervade the home, should find its strong- 
est ally, next to the Church, in the Christian school. Given 
a truly Christian school with regular instruction and a 
healthy atmosphere of faith and virtue, with its practice of 
daily prayer, strict observance of the Lord’s day and the 
ecclesiastical year, the regular reception of the sacraments, 
etc.—given all this and the graces issuing therefrom, and you 
have a leaven in your parish which in its own subtle and in- 
definable way will percolate into every home and render 
it more Christian. It works like a continuous mission, doing 
its silent, but effective work through the children, who become 
its messengers or endeavorers, and often carry the seed sown 
in the school to places where missionary and pastor cannot 
reach. The school can and ought to strike a sympathetic 
chord by evincing a kindly disposition towards the pupil’s 
home. Teachers must be considerate with children whose 
eyesight, hearing, speech, and nerves are defective, lest they 
mistake such physical defects for stubbornness, indolence, or 
laziness and by unjust incrimination give cause for resentment 
at home. 

There are children who come from poverty-stricken houses, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, unable to get books or the necessary imple- 
ments. Here the school, aided by the Church, may do a work 
of charity, which if tactfully performed, cannot fail to attach 
such homes in gratitude and confidence to the school. Pro- 
vision in that direction should be made in every parish by the 
establishment of a school relief fund. Could the Church suc- 
ceed in making our schools free and remove the irksome bur- 
den of monthly payments, there is no doubt that friction be- 
tween the school and the home would be greatly reduced and 
a closer union effected. Perhaps through less expenditure 
for costly church furniture and parsonages and greater gen- 
erosity on the part of our wealthy Catholics, we may be en- 
abled to pave the way for free parochial schools. 
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There are children upon whose homes sin and vice, neglect 
and sloth have stamped their evil mark. Appearing among 
their more fortunate classmates and under the observant eye 
of the teacher, they are either timid, shrinking and painfully 
sensitive of their condition, or hardened, desperate, and sus- 
picious. No doubt, here is a difficult problem before the 
teachers. Aware, however, of the sad state of the home, they 
will here discover a field for truly apostolic and charitable 
action. They will see in such children, Christ’s least brethren, 
make allowance for what has been sinned against them and 
try for the love of God to right their wrongs by taking them 
under their special charge, winning their confidence and en- 
couraging their feeblest efforts. The little hearts will slowly 
but finally be won and through them often the home, either 
entirely or at least in part. 

When adversity, severe illness or death befall a family, the 
children’s tears or silent sadness will soon tell their tale at 
school and ought to find a sympathetic echo. A consoling 
word from the teacher, a promise of prayer or some similar 
token of kindness, transmitted through the little ones to the 
afflicted family, is sure to cement mutual good will and friend- 
ship. 

When pupils are seriously ill solicitous inquiries after their 
condition, prayers offered at the school, a flower, medal, or 
picture sent to their bedside will reveal to the parents the fact 
that the school is one with them in caring for their children’s 
welfare. This is brought home still more impressively by the 
participation of the school in a pupil’s funeral and prayers 
for the repose of the departed soul. 

After all, charity—which, as St. Paul in his immortal 
rhapsody proclaims, is patient and kind and never falleth 
away, though tongues shall cease and knowledge be destroyed 
—will best solve problematic difficulties arising between the 
school and the home, like the white dove that flew from the 
ark over the receding waters of the flood and brought back 
the olive branch. 

To these endeavors for union and friendly cooperation, the 
home must reciprocate, it must respect and recognize the 
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high place which the school occupies in.the realm of educa- 
tion and its great importance for the eternal and temporal 
welfare of Christian children. It should learn to hold in high 
esteem the noble work of Christian teachers, their arduous la- 
bors, cares and sacrifices. Scouting the vulgar and coarse 
notion, so prevalent in this mercenary age, that they are work- 
ing for a salary or a living, parents should be made to under- 
stand the ideal side of this noble profession, or rather, voca- 
tion. This becomes so much easier, as most of our schools 
are conducted by religious orders and congregations, a bless- 
ing which we Catholics of the United States cannot enough 
appreciate, and for which other less favored nations envy or 
rather congratulate us. Let the Christian home be taught to 
esteem the dignity of teachers, who have consecrated their 
lives to God and to the cause of Christian education, who day 
by day make the sacrifice of their own selves for the good 
of these children, sanctify and render fruitful their labors by 
prayer, mortification, and sacramental graces, bring the ex- 
ample of Christian perfection, the ideal of the evangelical 
counsels and the atmosphere of pure and holy lives into the 
classroom. Add to this the conviction, that parental author- 
ity is not only shared by such worthy teachers but exalted 
and hallowed, that to this authority is added the sanction 
of the Christian commonwealth and the divine authority of 
the Church, which by bestowing the missio canonica, lets 
teachers participate in a measure in her own divine mission to 
teach. Let the home be imbued with such views of the 
school and it will implant reverence and respect in the hearts 
of the children; parents will realize that such an authority 
must be upheld and that by doing so they will uphold their 
own, and by undermining it, undermine their own. 

Before the child is sent to school the Christian home must 
have done its own work by laying the first foundation of re- 
ligion in the young soul and teaching it the first prayers and 
rudiments of faith. Parents cannot shift this burden at once 
and entirely upon the school. To do so is a lamentable 
neglect of a sacred duty and an evil not easily remedied. 
On sending the child to school, parents ought to impress its 
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mind with the importance of that first great step in life and 
with respect and reverence for the teachers. It is a regret- 
table abuse to threaten wayward and unruly children with the 
school and its severe discipline, as if it were a reformatory 
or a house of correction. The home must foster love and 
confidence for the school. No doubt the new sphere of life 
opening before the young soul is bewildering. The unex: 
plored land of knowledge, the mixing with characters differ- 
ing in education, social standing and manners, the strict 
routine of daily school life under a teacher, who looms up be- 
fore the childish fancy in all the grandeur of a pedagogical 
magnate, all this is apt to fill the tender heart with fear and 
awe and to result in Shakespeare’s “whining school boy with 
his satchel and shining morning face, creeping like a snail, 
unwillingly to school.” Hence home and school ought to 
combine to render easy this transition from one sphere of life 
to another. 

The home should be taught to send children punctually to 
school, clean and neatly dressed and provided with the neces- 
sary books and writing materials. Experience teaches that 
well-regulated homes by sending cleanly, orderly, and well- 
bred children are most efficient allies in elevating the tone 
and character of a school, that good homes help to make 
good schools and truly Christian homes help to render the 
school more Christian. 

The home must be taught to take interest in the pupil’s 
home tasks and to uphold the authority of the teacher, when 
correction or punishment is meted out. Since the natural- 
istic school of J. J. Rousseau and others has proscribed cor- 
poral punishment and found ardent partisans in over-fond 
parents and modern educators, pedagogical authority, es- 
pecially in elementary schools, stands greatly in need of sup- 
port. Perhaps the course of events in educational history 
may teach our philosophers that fallen human nature requires 
more drastic correctives than those which have so far found 
favor in their eyes, and may lead them to rediscover the ap- 
peal to the ultima ratio of a sound scolding and the rod, long 
ago advised by the Holy Ghost. 
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If serious deficiencies in school or teacher become mani- 
fest, parents should abstain from adverse criticism before 
their children, lest they feed in their minds the spirit of ir- 
reverence and precocious self-assertion so prevalent among 
our rising generation. Let them lodge their grievances with 
the superiors, respectively the pastor, so that they may be 
considered, weighed and treated in the spirit of justice tem- 
pered by charity. To pour out oil in the chronic storms that 
burst upon educational waters, is a task which, when per- 
formed well, is sure to knit the bond between the home and the 
school more closely. 

Parents should seek the acquaintance of the school authori- 
ties, visit occasionally the teachers, ask for information and 
assure them of their good will and cooperation. The monthly 
report should not be treated as a mere ornamental fixture, 
but be examined as conscientiously as it was drawn up, and 
its statements used for home correction or reward. 

Whatever duties the home has toward the school, the 
Church must teach and inculcate them; for the Christian 
home, as well as the Christian school, are mainly her crea- 
tions and stand under her constant patronage. By the 
pulpit, by pastoral visits, by instructions in the sodality meet- 
ings of married men and women, .and in the confessional, 
pastors can reach the home, bring it into line with the school, 
can impress it with the fact that the school has been built 
in the sacred shadow of her altars and that her own authority 
is thrown around it as a shield. By opening school with High 
Mass and sermon, by closing with appropriate commence- 
ment exercises and religious solemnities, by letting school 
children take part in sanctuary service, choir singing, proces- 
sions and similar ecclesiastical celebrations, this truth will be 
brought home in object lessons, easily understood and thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

Thus the home and the school, or rather, the Christian home 
and the Christian schoo!, will dwell and work together in 
harmony and union under the hallowing protection of their 
common mother, the Church. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Tuomas A. MULLEN, Esg., Boston, Mass.: I scarcely know in wha: 
capacity I appear before you this morning to discuss the excellent pape 
which has just been read on “The Home and the School.” As fathe: 
of two boys, for whose eternal salvation I am in some measure respon 
sible, I suppose that I might take up the various points in the paper from 
the point of view of a’ parent, and again, as one who in his day had 
some sort of reputation as an educator, I suppose I might speak in the 
latter capacity. 

So many excellent things have been said on this subject that I am 
embarrassed to know just from what viewpoint I had better discuss 
them, and I believe that the best that I can do is to suggest my hearty 
approval. From a long experience and from still larger observation, |] 
am obliged to say that the one quality which I most desiderate in the 
teacher is that of sympathy, that kind of sympathy which, resident in the 
great Saint Paul, made the Apostle of the Gentiles the greatest teacher, 
next after One, that the world has ever seen. The kind of sympathy that 
I refer to is not that which is observed too often in our schools and 
which means a sort of accommodation on the part of the parent and 
teacher to the wishes and inclinations of the pupil; but that other kind 
of sympathy which lures the child to a proper appreciation of its duties 
and lends to it that assistance which will lead it to the highest kind of 
citizenship and carry it on to its true destiny. 

If the home surroundings are not what they should be, it becomes the 
duty of the teacher to inform himself or herself of them without undue 
curiosity and make the school correct, if possible, the defects of the 
home. The teacher should. be curious to discover the ambitions of the 
child, to learn the stumbling-blocks that lie in the way of the realization 
of them, and give the child to understand that there is no obstacle so 
great that it may not be made a stepping-stone to higher things. 
‘ Many instances in my own experience might be given to show how a 
teacher, by catching the pupil at the right time, may grasp material and 
mold it to the highest uses. The teacher has the pupil during the waking 
and most active hours of the day—during the hours in which the child 
is most impressionable, and during this time should so comport himself 
towards the pupil as to assure him that the dividing line between the 
sympathy of the parents and that of the teacher is but imaginary, and 
that really the whole day is consecrated to him by the help given by the 
parent and by the teacher, too, who carries on the work of the parent 
when the natural parent is not actually present, and whose accountability 
for the welfare of the child, next after that of the father or mother, is 
greatest before Almighty God. 

Teacher and parent should be in the closest correspondence. The walls 
of the schoolroom, adorned and lighted up by copies of the works of the 
great masters, should be an inspiration to children and parents to illumi- 
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nate the homes in the same way. What finer inspiration can come to a 
child than when his eyes, opening in the morning, light on a picture of 
Lacordaire; or what better lesson in humility than when, from day to 
day, the child reads the legend beneath the picture of the Sacred Heart, 
“Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” 

Does the child fail in reverence for his father and mother? If so, 
hard indeed would his heart be if it were not melted to reverential re- 
gard in the presence of these good sisters in whose virgin breasts beat 
the hearts of mothers. The capital sin of America is its lack of rever- 
ence. I refer not only to irreverence towards holy things, but to things 
secular, which equally, in the last analysis, come from the hand of God. 
I know of nothing that can so stimulate a boy to reverence for things 
holy and profane as the association during the five hours of the day with 
the influences which are to be found only in Catholic schools and which 
tone up the whole day and make God the center of every thought, word 
and deed. 

How many of the world’s great men have ascribed to their mothers 
the success in life which has written their names high on the roll of fame? 
How many, again, have acknowledged their obligation to the school as 
the influence that sifted them from the great mass of humanity and made 
them conspicuous in the history of the world? These, surely, the home 
and the school, with God as the central thought in each, are and have 
been the men makers and women makers of the world; they cannot be 
separated; each must be the complement of the other, to the end that 
our sons may grow up as plants in their youth and our daughters like 
marble built in the similitude of a palace. 


BroTHER ANGELUS, XAv.: The subject of the excellent paper written 
by Right Rev. Mgr. Oechtering has been so clearly exponded that any 
remarks of mine can add but little to the forceful exposition of facts, 
augmented by any array of practical suggestions, which the Right Rev. 
Monsignor has so carefully selected from the fruitful garden of his 
ecclesiastical experience. 

In my opinion, there is no subject in connection with the parochial 
school system of education more important in its dealings with children, 
or that demands such earnest attention and serious consideration, as the 
harmonious cooperation that should exist between the parent and the 
teacher, especially at the present time, when the tendency of youth is to 
assert the ascendency—to usurp the throne once held sacred by recognized 
authority. : 

The home and the school are so closely allied in the training of the 
child, that without this harmony and unity the work of education, at 
least from a Catholic standpoint, will be detrimentally retarded. 

Now in the great problem of education, it is universally admitted that 
the home is the fundamental factor; in the home is laid the foundation 
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which is to support the structure of future manhood. The parents are 
the sculptors who have before them a block of rough unpolished marble 
from which they have to chisel a statue. On them depends the issue as 
to whether that statue, when finished, will represent a model Christian 
man or a degraded monster. Parents cannot, therefore, shirk the respon- 
sibilities devolving on them with respect to the home training of the 
child. This stupendous work cannot*be supplied by the Church or by the 
school; by the priest or by the teacher. The nursery of the home must 
attend to the cultivation of the tender plant before it is ready for fur- 
ther development in the school. 

The home is the theater wherein the child receives its first impressions 
for good or for evil. If the parents act well the part assigned them in 
forming and developing character; if the drama of their lives is productive 
of naught but moral and virtuous principles, the mirror of their piety and 
godliness will cast its reflection on the hearts and minds of their offspring; 
but if, on the other hand, the atmosphere of the home is polluted with 
the corrupting influences of vice and impiety, with what foul impressions 
will not the heart and mind of the child be contaminated! Its innocence 
will gradually decline and finally succumb to the poisonous miasma of 
unholy surroundings. 

To the mother in a particular manner belongs the grand but responsi- 
ble obligation of guiding and directing the first steps of the child in the 
path of virtue; she it is who shields it from the wily serpent whose fangs 
are ever ready to penetrate the innocent heart. Her watchful eye must 
be always on the alert that no baneful books, pictures, or so-called 
works of art find place in the home circle. And in this connection, it 
is not amiss to remind the parents that among many other sources of 
danger to the young may be mentioned indiscriminate companionship, 
questionable theaters, and morbid illustrations. Poor human nature is 
weak, and inclined rather to vice than to virtue. The mind is a store- 
house which is but too ready to admit anything that tends to excite pas- 
sion. Our senses, the inlets to the soul, are subtle and dangerous com- 
panions, and readily accept impressions of things impious and immodest 
in their nature with a greater relish than they do those beautiful gifts 
which help to raise the soul to God. 


The parents having faithfully and conscientiously watched and guided 
the progress of the child during its tender years, it has at last arrived 
at that age when its mental, moral and physical faculties must receiye 
further development, and to accomplish this end, it is transferred from 
the home to the school. It is almost unnecessary for me to say that the 
Christian school is a reflection of the Christian home; in fact, it is a 
part of it. The training of the child is commenced and continued in the 
home; it is developed and helped towards completion in connection with 
the work of education in the school. The labor of the zealous parent 
must be continued in the school by the conscientious Christian teacher, 
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who, by example as well as precept, guides the child onward and upward. 
But in order that the teacher’s efforts may be crowned with success, 
there must exist between the home circle and the school undeviating har- 
mony in everything that appertains to the mental and moral education 
of the child. The moment the teacher receives the child from the hands 
of the parent, the latter is relieved of a vast share of responsibility, the 
teacher assuming for the time being the place of father and mother. 

Now, it is to be deeply regretted that this harmony is not infrequently 
disregarded on the part of both parents and teachers; but especially by the 
former, many of whom, guided for the most part by the instincts of mis- 
directed natural affection, unfortunately cooperate in nurturing the germs 
of criticism and insubordination in the hearts of their offspring. To my 
mind, one of the most pernicious habits to which school children are ad- 
dicted is the occasional carrying home of exaggerated reports or com- 
plaints concerning the teacher’s peculiarities, and this deplorable habit 
is encouraged by the imprudent mother, who drinks in with avidity every 
word of complaint, deeply sympathizes with the aggrieved one, and gives 
expression to remarks if not entirely caustic in their bearing, at least 
uncomplimentary to the unfortunate instructor. But the wise and pru- 
dent mother acts otherwise; she regulates her feelings of natural affec- 
tion in accordance with the dictates of common sense; she weighs calmly 
and dispassionately in the unerring scales of justice every word, and en- 
deavors to uphold if possible the dignity of the teacher. Indiscreet par- 
ents have been and are the main cause of frequently fomenting the evil 
spirit of discord between the home and the school. By such breaches 
of harmony and unity, the good work of the classroom is greatly im- 
peded and in many instances results in failure. 

To sum up my remarks: to the parents the children belong; on the 
parents chiefly the obligation lies of regulating the lives of the little 
ones in conformity with high ideals, of instilling into their young hearts 
love of God, love of virtue, respect for authority, respect for all men. 
These obligations faithfully inculcated by the parents, we may be assured, 
there is laid a solid foundation for the superstructure which the school 
is prepared to erect upon it—a superstructure at once substantial, aesthetic 
and Christian—substantial in its resistance against the storms of tempta- 
tion; aesthetic in the beauty and simplicity of character which adorns it, 
and Christian in its completeness, exhaling in bountiful profusion the 
sweet fragrance of a virtuous life. 


Rev. R. W. Brown: I think we all recognize that it is a fact that the 
Juvenile Court has come to stay. It is well established in our part of 
the country, and the officers in charge are well disposed to cooperate 
with us in caring for our wayward youth. Many of the children need 
but a little encouragement to set them right. They are usually very peni- 
tent after their first offense, and if properly encouraged will permanently 
reform. 











SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 


Boston CoLLece, July 13, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order by the Rev. P. R. McDevitt, 
chairman, at 4:40 p. m. The minutes of the Cincinnati sessions 
were approved as printed in the annual report. On motion of 
Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., the chair was instructed to ap- 
point a Committee on By-Laws and a Committee on Nominations. 
The following were appointed on the Committee on By-Laws: 
Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., of St. Louis; Rev. A. E. La- 
fontaine, of Fort Wayne; Rev. O. B. Auer, of Cincinnati; Rev. 
R. W. Brown, of Grand Rapids; Brother Angelus, of Baltimore. 

Rev. James A. Carey, of Portland, Me., and Brother Philip, 
F. S. C., were named as the Committee on Nominations. 

In the absence of Rev. Leslie J. Kavanagh, Brother Michael, 
S. M., read a paper on “School Records,” which was well re- 
ceived. It was ably discussed by Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien. The 
discussion was closed by Brother Waldron, S. M. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session:was opened with prayer at 4:30 p. m. on 
July 14, 1909. 

A paper entitled “Duties of the Principal: Relations with the 
School, Relations with the Pastor, Relations with the Superior, 
Relations with Pupils, Relations with the Parents, Relations 
with the Teachers,” by Brother Philip, F. S. C., was read. It 
was discussed by Rev. O. B. Auer and Rev. James T. O’Reilly, 
O. S. A. 
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The Committee on By-laws in its report recommended the fol- 
lowing additions: 


“It shall be the duty of the Secretary to prepare annually a 
printed list of the members, a copy of which shall be sent to each 
member. Members who issue reports, examination questions, 
papers or pamphlets pertaining to school work, are requested to 
send a copy of same to the other members.” 


On motion of Brother Waldron the report was accepted and 
the by-laws were adopted. The generous offer of Brother Victor 
to print the membership list gratis was gratefully accepted. 

A resolution requesting the members of the section to send 
topics for discussion at the next annual convention to the Sec- 
retary was adopted. 

The Committee on Nomination reported the nomination of 
Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., for Chairman and the Rev. R. 
W. Brown for Secretary. On motion the report was adopted 
and the nominees were declared elected for the ensuing year. 
The meeting then adjourned. 

Rosert W. Brown, Secretary 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SCHOOL RECORDS 





Discussion By Rev. Tuomas J. O’Brien, WHITESTONE, N. Y. 





Mr. Chairman: 

I regret the unavoidable absence of Father Kavanagli, 
who was to present a paper on the subject, yet I think 
we have all listened with pleasure to the very complete and de- 
tailed presentation of the subject of School Records by Brother 
Michael. He has covered the ground admirably, not only giving 
us valuable information about the various kinds of records, but 
also typical illustrations, with charts and cards that are worthy 
of careful inspection at the close of our conference. 

The proper keeping of the records of a school and class is an 
important feature in school discipline and teaching. Memory 
is most times too fitful to be entrusted with the many details of 
school work that need to be kept in mind. Reference to statis- 
tics in. matters of registration and attendance, of studies and 
deportment, of dismissals, promotions, and graduations is neces- 
sary from time to time for the good order of class and school. 
It is recognized by all that in the management of a school, as in 
the conduct of a business or in the administration of a public 
office, some records should be kept accurately. 

The debatable questions are what records should be kept, 
what things should be recorded, and how may these best be ar- 
ranged. After some years away from school work, I am not 
prepared to enter upon a discussion of the details of this sub- 
ject, nor is it necessary after the well defined suggestions and 
illustrations given by Brother Michael, out of the fulness of his 
experience and observation as a schoolman. I should like 
merely to suggest that in the keeping of school records two 
extremes ought to be avoided, i. e., the neglect of essential 
records and the keeping of needless ones. 
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It is a mistake through lack of appreciation of the value of 
records or through an unwillingness to attend to them, to neglect 
such records as are an aid to the teachers, or an accounting of 
the pupils’ work and standing in class, or a chronicle of the 
leading events in school life. On the other hand, it is a mistake 
to be busied with the formal recording of minute details that are 
of little or no importance, except for those whose delight it is to 
juggle with statistics and comparative tables. The ignoring of 
essential records would leave a school or class in a topsy-turvy 
condition, and both teaching and discipline would be apt to de- 
generate into a go-as-you-please affair. With no clear knowl- 
edge of actual conditions, without order or system in school re- 
lations, such a principal or teacher would undoubtedly score but 
little success. The opposite extreme of undue attention to in- 
significant items in these records would involve a useless expen- 
diture of time and energy that could far more profitably be em- 
ployed in the preparation of lessons and in actual teaching. 

It is important, when considering the records that may be 
kept properly and profitably in our schools, to understand how 
limited are our resources, as compared with city or state schools. 
It is easy for them to work up any scheme and have the unsus- 
pecting taxpayers pay the fiddler. In many public schools an 
assistant principal, or secretary, or registrar looks after many 
of these records. It constitutes a snap, on an easy chair, and a 
desk with pigeon holes for many worthless memoranda. Most 
of our teachers are already burdened with tasks inside and out- 
side the classroom, and any additional work, unless it be needful 
and helpful, should not be required of them. Hence, I plead for 
the systematic keeping of those records only that we all recog- 
nize as invaluable helps in matters of teaching and discipline. 
As has been suggested, it would be well if some suggestive 
models of these records, simple yet complete, and adapted to 
our schools, were to be brought in some way to the attention 
of our teachers. 

The card system, recommended by Brother Michael, I also 
had intended to offer as a workable plan for most of the pupils’ 
individual records. In parochial work, in business houses, and 
quite generally in large schools, academies and colleges, the use 
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of cards and files has come into vogue, and has been found an 
easy and practical method of recording statistics. 

One other record deserves especial attention, I mean the his- 
torical record of the school. Many diocesan superintendents anc 
others have felt that it would be a good thing to have the au- 
thentic story of the beginnings, the struggles, the development 
of the parish schools of the diocese. It forms a notable part of 

. church history in the United States. Yet most of us who have 

attempted it-have given it up as a hopeless task, for lack of ma- 
terial and inability to get the early dates, names, statistics, etc. 
Father Burns, C. S. C., in his “History of Catholic Education in 
the United States,” deplores the dearth of material on which to 
work for anything like a satisfactory account of our early Church 
schools. A record, kept in the school or convent, of the chief 
happenings in the school, may in the days to come be the only 
reliable source of information for the historian of Catholic edu- 
cation. May not something be done in each school now to write 
up, as fully as possible, the past history of the school, its erec- 
tion, its dedication, its earliest scholars, teachers, graduates, its 
growth, its successes, etc. Let this serve as an introduction to 
the “Historical Record,” which kept faithfully will not only be 
very valuable, but ten or twenty years hence, will be most in- 
teresting reading for the teachers of that day, and perhaps also 
an inspiration to them in carrying on their work. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS DUTIES 





BroTHER Puitip, F. S. C. 





The principal of the school fills a very responsible position in 
as much as his ideas control and color the ideas of his subordi- 
nates and permeate the minds of all depending upon him. In 
this way his influence will be felt in the life and conduct of all 
the pupils of the school. It is, therefore, necessary that the prin- 
cipal appreciate the very great importance of his position 
and the great power he wields in making or marring, whether 
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for time or eternity, the whole future career of the pupils 
whose education he is to direct. 

Generally speaking the principal creates the atmosphere of 
the school. If he has the tact and talent his position demands, 
his efforts will raise the school to a high standard of efficiency 
in every department. Should he be careless and indifferent it 
will be possible for him to render inefficient and futile the en- 
deavors of good teachers and obstruct their efforts to improve 
the school. A principal cannot be the whole machinery in the 
working of a school, but he must be the motive power, which, 
by its constant activity, causes every other piece of the mechanism 
to do its share in perfecting the whole scheme. 

The live principal will be thoroughly familiar with his school, 
with each teacher and class, and in some degree with each pupil. 
He will also strive to know what other schools are doing, and 
when possible he will visit them in order to learn by personal 
observation how others engaged in the same work are meeting 
and solving the problems and difficulties with which every edu- 
cator is always confronted in his own school. Without adopting 
fads and frills he must ever be ready to employ as his own what- 
ever is practical or useful in the schemes of others. 

Qualifications.—lf it is important that a person to whom a 
child’s education is intrusted be a well-trained teacher, how much 
more important and necessary is it that one who is to direct the 
work of such teachers should be well trained. The principal is 
in virtue of his office a teacher of teachers. Not only should he 
have reached a high degree of scholarly attainment, but he 
should have made a thorough study of pedagogics in order to 
know, theoretically and practically, the best methods that may 
be employed to further advance the school in the work it is to 
achieve. A principal should, therefore, be a skillful and practical 
teacher. This skill can be acquired only by careful training, 
joined to years of experience in a classroom. Trained teachers 
are not born. They are found only in the rough and unpolished 
state and it is only by a slow process of development that really 
well-trained teachers are produced. 

A young man or woman leaving a college, a university or even 
a normal school is not as well equipped for teaching as the less 
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fortunate person who, denied this privilege, has acquired by 
years of practical experience what the other knows only in 
theory. However, the person armed with the diploma as a guir- 
anty of his knowledge of the theory will need a shorter time to 
acquire the necessary practice to become a successful teacher. 

St. De La Salle, in the legacy left his disciples, mentions 
twelve qualities that should characterize the good teacher. 
They are: Gravity, wisdom, silence, humility, prudence, )a- 
tience, discretion, meekness, firmness, zeal, vigilance and picty. 
As the principal of a school must have great executive ability 
in order to direct wisely the manifold operations that coine 
within his sphere of activity, it is important that he possess all 
these virtues in an eminent degree, and yet there are some in 
which he should especially excel. 

The wise principal will always make the best use of the ma- 
terial placed at his disposal and overcome the many obstacles 
which are constantly springing up around him. A want of up- 
to-date school apparatus, a want of school funds to provide 
books and stationery, a want of appreciation and cooperation 
on the part of parents and sometimes possibly on the part of 
pastors are some of the obstacles a principal may have to con- 
tend with. 

He must establish rules of discipline and see that they are en- 
forced; he sets the standards of the school and maintains them; 
he must foresee the difficulties that are to be encountered and 
forestall them as far as possible. That he may accomplish all 
things wisely he should frequently and fervently implore the 
Author of all good gifts and the Father of lights to give him the 
gift of wisdom. 

Prudence points out to the principal the safest and best course 
to follow in all his undertakings. It is the practical application 
of wisdom to the problems of life. A principal who acts with 
prudence will have little to repent of. He will deliberate long 
and well before making any decision of importance and will al- 
ways be morally assured that the means he employs for pro- 
moting the success of the school are, under the existing circum- 
stances, the best possible. 
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Passing, as his duty calls him, from class to class and from 
one department to another, the principal may see many defects 
and even abuses in the methods employed by the teachers or in 
the conduct of the pupils, but a discreet person will never act 
under impulse. Rather will he wait for an opportune time te 
administer the remedy he may deem proper. He must not ex- 
pect to find perfection in his teachers or their pupils. If such 
a condition existed the principal would be neither useful nor 
necessary. 

The principal should show by his exterior that he appreciates 
the responsibility with which he has been intrusted. However, 
he should not seek to govern by fear, but rather he should strive 
to gain the confidence of both teachers and pupils in order that 
he may know them more intimately and point out the way they 
must follow to secure results. He must make them respect him, 
for without respect and esteem his injunctions would not receive 
due attention. He must never forget the obligation he is under 
to be to teachers and pupils alike, a continual example of good- 
ness and virtue. He should show at all times that he is pos- 
sessed of a high moral character and that his life and conduct 
are worthy of imitation. To those around him he will be a just, 
kind and sympathizing friend. In this way he will lead them to 
a nobler sense of duty and to a higher and better life. He must 
ever bear in mind that the best way to teach others a love for 
duty and the practice of virtue is to prove by his own conduct 
that he is convinced of the truth of what he teaches. His ac- 
tions will be more powerful than his words. They will be re- 
membered many years after his words are forgotten. 

Relations With the School in General—tThe principal being the 
executive head, his duty is to organize the school. This im- 
plies the receiving and classifying of pupils. The principal 
should have the plan of organization evolved some days before 
the opening morning. Unless this be done much valuable time 
will be lost and a set-back will be given the school at its very 
beginning. The close of the first day of school should see 
every teacher and pupil in place and ready for work which 
must be wisely mapped out and the lessons for the next day 
assigned. Then with the sound of the bell on the second 
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morning the whole school may start off in its course like a 
well-oiled machine, each part doing its work without jar or 
friction. The scholastic year is too brief to allow more than 
one day for the organization of the school. 

Should there be inexperienced teachers in the school much of 
their work for a few days must be controlled by the principal 
in order that they may learn what is to be done and how to do 
it. It is in assisting the young teacher that the principal can 
accomplish the most good; for in forming the young teacher to 
the use of right methods, he is laying a solid foundation for the 
success of the school. 

We frequently hear principals complain of unqualified teachers 
and we often ask ourselves how are we to secure good ones. I[ 
believe our teachers must be formed in our schools, under the 
direction of wise and interested principals. We sometimes see 
an excellent teacher come directly from the training school, but 
the schools that are most progressive and successful are those 
that form their own teachers. 

The principal must supervise the work of the various grades 
and see that the approved curriculum of study is so far as pos- 
sible carried out in each. The daily program of exercises must 
be given attention. The various studies or lessons should be so 
ordered that each subject will be a relief from the preceding one. 
The success of a class or a whole school may largely depend on 
the wise arrangement of the various exercises. 

It is the duty of the principal to care for the school property. 
He should not permit the buildings, furnishings or apparatus 
to be damaged or disfigured in any way. He should be well in- 
formed on sanitation, heating and ventilation and strive to se- 
cure the best systems that are obtainable. He should also see 
that the school is kept neat and clean. 

In selecting text-books he should choose only such books as 
his experience tells him will be most beneficial to the pupils. The 
books must be selected for the pupils as we cannot select the 
pupils for the books. It would be advisable to consult the ex- 
perience of the teachers as to the books best suited to their respec- 
tive classes. 
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Another important duty of the principal is the careful super- 
vision of the school records. The roll-books of the classes, the 
reports of examinations as well as a register of the school should 
be systematically kept. The records of the individual pupils 
can best be attended to when a system of cards is employed. 
Each card should bear the name of one pupil and show his age, 
the length of time he has been in school, his aptitude for study, 
the progress he has made and a record of his attendance. Other 
necessary data required by the civil authorities can also be in- 
dicated on such cards. Thus each card will be a complete record 
of one pupil. .When the principal is not exact in seeing that 
these records are kept, the teachers may become careless and 
perhaps neglect them entirely. 

There should also be a history of the school wherein should 
be recorded the leading events of each year, such as the date 
of the opening and the closing of the school, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary holidays, entertainments, commencement exercises 
and the names of teachers and graduates. 

The principal ought to know everything that transpires in or 
about the school. He should therefore be always present, for 
it is only by seeing and hearing that he can have a correct knowl- 
edge of his teachers and their pupils and be able to offer them 
the encouragement they need. He should promote their ambi- 
tions by rewarding or recognizing their efforts as well as the 
success attained. 

That his work may be truly efficient the principal should de- 
vote his entire attention to the work of the school in general and 
should not be hampered by taking charge of any class. In many 
of our schools the principal is charged with the teaching of a 
particular class. In such schools it would be absurd to expect 
that the principal can give the school the attention it demands, 
and if the school be a large one we must expect to find a lack 
of discipline and many defects in the. methods of teaching and 
conducting the school. 

The supervising principal must not allow the administrative 
features of the school to prevent his giving proper attention to 
the classes, nor should he be employed during school hours with 
anything foreign to the management of the school. Much of 
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the executive work of the school can and should be done before 
or after school hours. 

Relations With the Pastor—lIn our parochial school system 
each school is practically a unit. We have in each diocese a 
school board, a superintendent, and in some cases a board of in- 
spectors. The superintendent may make suggestions to the 
board of directors, together they may establish courses of study 
and set up standards for the schools of the diocese, but it re- 
mains for the pastor of each parish to decide what the course of 
study shall be in his school and how far the suggestions of the 
superintendent are to be followed. The pastor holds a unique 
position in the parish school. In reality he is the superintendent 
and principal of the school, and the teacher who is charged 
with the direction of the school can exercise only such author- 
ity as is delegated to him by the pastor. This teacher is ordi- 
narily referred to as the principal. 

There are reasons why the pastor should be in sole charge of 
his school. He represents the people whose generous contribu- 
tions establish and maintain the school so that their children 
may receive such instruction as they most need. Conditions 
vary in the different parts of a diocese and no one knows the 
true condition and the needs of the people better than does the 
pastor. The Church also charges him with the education of the 
children. The care of the school is therefore one of the most 
important of the pastor’s duties, but when he has selected an 
approved body of religious teachers his duty is practically re- 
duced to the keeping of a watchful eye over the spiritual wel- 
fare of the children and providing the necessary equipment for 
te school. Generally, the principal has, from his experience, a 
better knowledge of the character of the children than the pastor 
enjoys. To him then should the education of the children be 
intrusted. 

For the success of the school it is necessary that a great deal 
of latitude be allowed the principal. The discipline of the school, 
the hours of class, the system of teaching, the methods of emula- 
tion and coercion should be left to his judgment and supervision. 
He should be at liberty to carry out his own theories of educa- 
tion. These, however, should not conflict with the curriculum. 
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prescribed by the superintendent. There ought to be a mutual 
understanding between the principal and the pastor as to the 
method of conducting the school. The principal should fre- 
quently consult the pastor on the affairs of the school and he 
should inform him of its condition and the progress being made 
by the pupils. Just as the principal has a right to demand the 
loyalty of the teachers, so must he be loyal to the pastor who 
intrusts to him the care of the school. There should be perfect 
harmony in their ideals and also in the means of attaining them. 
Unwillingness on the part of a principal to cooperate with the 
pastor in carrying out his plans may result disastrously to the 
children, whose welfare is above all, the purpose of the school. 

The pastor can, by frequent visits to the school, become fa- 
miliar with the existing conditions, but in the presence of the 
children he should not dictate to the teachers as to their methods 
of teaching or the means of discipline. The pastor must look 
more to the results obtained than to the routine of daily recita- 
tions. He should never judge a class or a teacher from an oc- 
casional visit. Teachers must be allowed fair latitude for initi- 
ative, as the method that would prove most successful with one 
teacher might be a disastrous failure when employed by an- 
other. The pastor should cooperate with the teachers in every- 
thing that may have an elevating influence on the school and 
support them in any difficulty that may arise. Teachers, how- 
ever, must not expect him to approve of everything that may 
occur in the school. The dignity of the priesthood forbids his 
approving of anything that is manifestly wrong. 

Relations With Teachers—The most courteous, helpful and 
sympathetic relations should exist between the principal and 
his teachers. In order to secure the best results each teacher 
must be led to regard his work as an important factor in the 
whole scheme of education. Thus the teacher will see the 
necessity of making the child’s training from beginning to end 
a thorough work. 

The test of all schools to-day, as it has ever been, is the re- 
sults achieved. The principal should make the teachers clearly 
understand what his ideals are and what results are worthy of 
their best efforts. Results can be most satisfactorily achieved 
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when the teachers’ efforts are so directed as to make the work 
of one teacher a preparation for the succeeding one. Too 
much must not be expected from teachers. They are not al- 
ways to blame if results are not secured. It may happen that 
the pupils do not correspond with their efforts. 

In our Catholic schools the principal has not the power to 
select his own teachers. In each religious institute a higher 
superior assigns the teachers to the various schools, but as the 
head of the school he can point out to such superiors the special 
qualities of certain teachers that render them fit or unfit for 
the classes of his school. Having once secured teachers who 
are trained or who have an aptitude for being trained he should 
strive to instruct them in the best modern methods of imparting 
knowledge and maintaining discipline. This can best be accom- 
plished by frequent conferences with them, during which they 
should indulge in a discussion of methods. He should also 
strive to have each teacher assigned to the class in which he 
can secure the best results. If a teacher has a preference for 
a certain grade and is fully qualified for it, I believe such a 
teacher can accomplish more for the children in that grade than 
in any other. 

The one thing that is the supreme test of fitness on the part 
of the principal is his tact in pointing out to teachers their mis- 
takes and the means of correcting them. He must always seek 
to have them cheerful in order to secure their best efforts and 
a principal who lacks courage will silently pass over their de- 
fects and failings, knowing as he does that a teacher never 
questions a good report of the class; while one below the aver- 
age is likely to create hard feelings. The strong principal will 
plainly and firmly but with kindness point out to teachers wrong 
methods, poor discipline, want of enthusiasm or any other de- 
fect he may have noticed in his visitation of the classes. Teach- 
ers who object to be told of their failings by the principal, are 
a menace to the progress of the school. 

The greater part of the principal’s time during school hours 
should be spent in the classrooms and in each visit he should 
have a definite purpose in view. He should try to make these 
visits a pleasure both to teachers and pupils, If they are not 
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he may be the one at fault. Any sensible, right-minded teacher 
will always appreciate the visits of the principal, knowing that 
it is one of his most important duties and the only way he has 
of becoming familiar with every detail in the working of the 
school. On entering the classroom the principal should not in- 
terrupt, except to continue the lesson before the class. After 
greeting the teacher and the pupils he should pass to one side 
or to a seat and show by his action that he desires a continu- 
ation of the lesson in which they are engaged. 

During these visits he should observe everything that occurs, 
but never in the presence of the pupils should he criticise the 
work being done. If defective methods are employed or the 
results obtained are unsatisfactory he should intimate it to the 
teacher in private and suggest means for improvement. In the 
classroom the feacher should always be held responsible for 
the discipline of the class and the principal should act towards 
the pupils in such a manner as will lead them to know that 
order must be maintained and that the teachers have his loyal 
support in the means they employ for that purpose; When he 
is obliged to tell the teachers of their mistakes, it must be done 
without bitterness or contumely. His suggestions should be 
sympathetic and free from all haughtiness of spirit. The teach- 
ers must feel that in the principal they have a truly sympa- 
thetic friend°and helper to support them. But defects and short- 
comings are not the only things for the principal to notice, he 
should compliment the teachers on their excellencies as well as 
censure their defects, and always show that he prefers to praise 
rather than to blame. 

The principal’s visitation of the classes should have a two- 
fold object, viz.: inspection and examination. 

By inspection is meant what can be seen on the surface while 
the school is at work in the course of its ordinary routine. The 
inspection should reveal the condition of the room, the per- 
sonal appearance of the pupils, their industry and intelligence, 
the efforts put forth and the order and discipline prevailing. It 
will also show how the teachers give their lessons and how in 
other respects they are qualified to perform and do perform 
their duties. An inspection will also take into account the ar- 
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rangement of the daily program which must be adhered to, les: 
some of the subjects in the curriculum suffer for want of ai 
tention. 

By examination is meant the process of testing, by writte: 
and oral questioning of the scholars, whether the results ob- 
tained from the instruction given are satisfactory. 

Many principals are inclined to give too much time to inspec 
tion and too little to examination. There is no better means 
of arousing the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils than by writ- 
ten and oral tests given either by the principal or any outsider. 
A superficial inspection will not accomplish the same amount of 
good. 

Relations With Pupils—The sole purpose of the school is the 
education of the child. The erection of fine buildings and their 
equipment with apparatus, the training of teachers and every 
other expense undertaken by the Church or the state is either 
directly or indirectly to give the child the best possible training. 

The principal should keep, or cause to be kept, a record of 
each pupil, his attendance and deportment, his progress and pro- 
motions from year to year. This can best be done by a card 
system, as has been previously suggested. If such a record be 
faithfully kept and the pupil required to explain each time he 
is absent or late, truancy and tardiness would soon be reduced 
to a minimum. The person at the head of the School may be 
responsible in a marked degree for the amount of truancy that 
is sometimes found to exist. When the school is badly man- 
aged, we cannot help feeling sympathy for the children who are 
obliged to attend it and we may even feel for the truant who 
seeks to escape it. 

The principal should watch carefully over the health of the 
pupils and see that it is not sacrificed for want of proper physi- 
cal training or through the negligence of any teacher. 

As it is for the religious and moral, as well as the intellectual 
training that children attend our Catholic schools, the principal 
should see that this be systematic and thorough. We may be 
inclined to think that when our pupils know their daily prayers, 
the text of the diocesan catechism, the manner of receiving the 
sacraments and of assisting at Holy Mass that their religious 
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education is complete; but every lesson given in the whole 
course of instruction must tend towards the supernatural. The 
lesson in geography teaches the child about the surface of the 
planet he inhabits for a time, and we must present to the eye of 
his mind views of his never-ending abode, heaven. The school 
history teems with the deeds of military heroes and the names 
of illustrious statesmen whom the world calls great, but we 
must remind our pupils that those only are great whose deeds 
are recorded in the book of life. The grammar teaches them the 
right use of words towards their companions, but faith, hope 
and charity will inspire them with the proper mode- of address- 
ing their Creator and their Redeemer. 

When the home education of children is properly attended to, 
we will generally find them docile, respectful and studious in 
school and kind, generous and courteous towards their com- 
panions. Many of our pupils, however, are children of the poor 
who have little time to bestow on their home training, or it 
may be that for want of education the parents themselves are 
unfitted to train their children. These children should receive 
special attention when possible in order to make up for the de- 
ficiency at home. 

We should strive to have them cultivate right principles and 
overcome all habits that have a tendency to impede their prog- 
ress. Nor must their intellectual development be neglected. The 
principals in our Catholic schools should see that the children 
do not suffer in their knowledge of the secular studies by their 
attending our schools. The teachers should be urged to give 
special attention to backward pupils and methods must be de- 
vised to aid those that are over age. 

When questioning the pupils, the principal will not try to 
make a display of their ignorance. Recitations and examina- 
tions are not to show how little the children know, but to dis- 
cover how much they have learned and how far they have 
grasped the matter studied. 

The pupils should be able to look to the principal as their 
loyal friend, not as a tyrant whose only duty it is to invent new 
tasks to inflict upon them. He should always lend a ready ear 
to any complaints they have to make. In this way he may bring 
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them to relieve their minds of any ill feeling they may have 
towards the school or the teachers. It is better that these com- 
plaints be made to the person who can remedy them than allow 
them to be carried outside the school to persons who can do no 
more than injure the school by spreading them broadcast. The 
principal must, however, always support the teacher even if a 
mistake has been made. There are few children that cannot be 
convinced by the simple arguments of a broad-minded principal 
that the teacher’s mistake was one of judgment and not prompted 
by malice. 

An intelligent system of promotions should be used and the 
teacher should never question the ability of the pupils when the 
principal advances them under such a system. Every pupil 
should be promoted to a higher grade as soon as his knowledge 
and attainments permit it, but the principal should not allow 
any pupil to graduate who will not reflect credit on the school 
by his knowledge of the subjects in the prescribed course of 
study. 

The principal can do much for the pupils by encouraging 
them to advance themselves, to have a laudable ambition to se- 
cure an honorable place in the class, to reach the higher institu- 
tions of learning, where they may receive the complement of 
their education and fit themselves to be somebody and to do 
something worthy of their noblest efforts. 

Relations With Parents.—It is good policy on the part of the 
principal to be personally acquainted with the parents of the 
children whose education is intrusted to his care. He should 
invite the parents to call on him frequently and then endeavor 
to establish the right relations between home and school. When 
parents call the principal should always be cordial, civil and 
manly towards them regardless of what the object of their visit 
may be. No matter how they may act on such occasions the 
principal must never forget that he is expected to be the gentle- 
man, and a gentleman is never offensive in his words or actions. 
If they complain of the teacher the principal must do justice 
to both sides. He will naturally sustain the teacher, but if a 
wrong has been done he must at least sympathize. with the of- 
fended parent and try to make him appreciate the good inten- 
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tion of the teacher towards the child. The principal should 
never fail to impress upon the parent the necessity of cooper- 
ating with the teachers in cultivating good habits in the children. 
They may thus be brought to see how indispensable it is, if the 
child is to be developed into a good citizen, that he be regular 
and prompt in attendance, neat and clean in his person and dress, 
honest and truthful in his words and actions, and industrious 
and economical both as to time and material. 

When parents call to inquire about their child’s progress they 
should always be correctly informed. They have a right to 
know the exact truth and they should not be deceived. If they 
are told that their son is making progress, or as it is commonly 
put “doing very well,” they have every reason to expect a great 
deal at the end of the term, and if it turns out differently they 
may very justly censure and condemn the principal, and if he 
is once condemned for misrepresenting things to parents there 
is rarely any forgiveness for him. For this reason, and for his 
love of truth, for his own reputation and the child’s welfare he 
should plainly and frankly inform the parents of everything 
concerning their child. 

Most parents, if appealed to in the right spirit, will invariably 
support the teacher in the moral and intellectual development 
of their children and in time of need will lend their aid to main- 
tain our system of Catholic schools. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. J. T. O’Remty, O. S. A.: The able paper of the Reverend 
Brother very forcibly reminds me of an interview I once had with a 
representative of one of the great factories in my home city. Standing 
in the large engine room, he called my attention to a clock that regis- 
tered every revolution of the great fly wheel that drove the machinery 
of the whole mill. “That -wheel,” said he, “makes 3000 revolutions an 
hour, 30,000 a day, 180,000 a week. Every revolution of that wheel is ca- 
pable of effecting a certain number of movements in each and every 
machine in this whole plant. Thus we can figure out the highest possible 
results under the most favorable conditions. This we call the maximum 
efficiency of the plant. The product of each and every department of the 
mill is measured by comparison with the maximum efficiency of that par- 
ticular department.” 

I recognize Brother’s difficulty in writing up the principal in a parochial 
school, on account of the very reasons he has so aptly pointed out more 
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than once. It is hard to determine who is the principal, and when he is 
found, to say what shall be his limitations, though it is not so difficult 
to say what shall be his duties. He has therefore given us the ideal prin- 
cipal working towards the maximum efficiency of the parish school . 

Under the public school system, each school must have a principal. 
His duties are defined by the regulations of the school board, or its super- 
intendent of schools, and the whole responsibility for the school rests 
on him. 

In the parochial system things are altogether different. The official 
nomenclature is different. We have the pastor, who is responsible to his 
conscience for the Christian education of the children of his parish; to his 
bishop, for the maintenance of schools; to his people, for the proper care 
and instructions of their children, as well as for the wise use of the funds 
committed to his care for this purpose; the sister superior or brother 
director whose duties are not confined solely to the direct management 
of the schools, but include the responsibility of wisely presiding over a 
religious community and maintaining therein a healthy religious spirit; 
the local reverend director, if the pastor sees fit to appoint one of his as- 
sistants to that office; the diocesan superintendent; the inspector of the 
religious community doing our teaching—then we have what is called in 
the mercantile world the “closed shop.” We contract with a religious 
body to take charge of our school and we accept with them their system 
of teaching, their method of changing teachers, and very often their selec- 
tion of text-books. 

We must, however, admit that the duties of the principal as outlined 
in Brother’s paper must pertain to some one or perhaps be distributed 
amongst several, where we cannot have an executive de facto principal 
to attend to them. The pastor, for very obvious reasons, can only fill the 
office in very exceptional cases. Even were he remarkably well equipped 
for the work, his ordinary parochial duties would prevent his giving the 
time and attention required. Only occasionally do we find an assistant 
priest sufficiently qualified in the science of pedagogy to fill the office for 
the pastor. We must then look to the religious community in charge of the 
school for that minute supervision and detailed attention required to keep 
things up to the desired educational standard. We know that a great 
deal of that work, that in the secular schools must be attended to in the 
schoolroom during school hours, is, in the parochial school, provided for 
by the superior in the daily community meetings of the teachers, and by 
the special teachers’ meeting held in district centers by the teachers during 
the summer vacation. 

That sense of responsibility for the success of the school, that in the 
secular school is so often to be found resting solely on the shoulders 
of the principal, is, in the religious school, distributed, and the burden 
is made comparatively light by the individual interest that each teaching 
sister or brother feels in the success of the school, and the paternal 
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solicitude of the pastor cooperating wisely with the local superior. Thus 
our work is being well done, but on lines peculiar to the parochial system. 
The complexity of conditions does not, as yet, permit of placing limita- 
tions to each position of responsibility by any system of fixed rules. But 
the community of interests, regulated by the spirit oi religious life, is 
working wonders where otherwise there would be interminable confusion. 

I think, therefore, we should leave the secular titles to the secular 
schools, and have no local superintendent nor principal, but continue to 
emphasize the religious character of our schools by giving to those bur- 
dened with the responsibility of supervision and direction of the work 
the religious titles which have already won honor in building up the 
system—pastor, superior and director. 


Rey. O. B. Auer: From a Catholic standpoint the question of relation 
between principal and superintendent presents various difficulties. To 
anyone acquainted with the situation it is quite evident that while we 
use the terms principal and superintendent in our school system, the 
duties falling to the lot of either do not correspond exactly with those 
ordinarily performed by the same officers in the public school system. 

For example, no superintendent of parochial schools has the right to 
select, transfer or remove the principals in his schools, for the very evi- 
dent reason that in about 99 per cent. of the schools the pastor of the 
parish is practically the principal of the school, either by choice or by 
force of circumstances. True, we find besides the pastor, a director with 
more or less authority, depending for the greater part on the pastor, who 
selects this director personally, or accepts the selection made by the su- 
perior of the community whence he draws his teachers. In consequence 
the work of the principal, as outlined by Brother Phillip, is divided. The 
pastor usually attends to the general discipline of the school, the main- 
tenance of the building and its furnishings, and the financing of the whole 
undertaking. He leaves to the director all the other duties, reserving, 
however, the right of final decision in all matters. 

Now it is practically impossible to draw a very sharp line in this di- 
vision, and it so happens that some of the duties are neglected, others 
only half performed, while in some instances disputes arise. 

The superintendent must deal with this divided authority, and the ques- ° 
tion naturally arises: “To what extent, if any, can he hold the director 
responsible under such conditions?” 

I answer that the director is responsible to the superintendent in pro- 
portion, as he‘is free to perform the duties of a real principal, and that 
due allowance having been made for the pastor’s interference, the super- 
intendent has a right to expect and demand the very valuable assistance, 
which a director can render in various ways, among which I place the 
giving of information as very important. 
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While the superintendent is to direct and regulate the whole system 
in a general way, each unit in his system remains a separate and distinct 
charge, presenting its own problems and difficulties. The annual visit 
of one or two days inspection will not suffice to give him that intimate 
knowledge of the school which he must possess in order to direct and 
regulate wisely. He must therefore see the school with the eyes of the 
director, whose duty it is to keep the superintendent informed at all times 
of the conditions in his school. 

I expect from the director information concerning: 

(a) The Pastor—As a schoolman; his ideal of education; his policy 
in the school; the interest he takes in the school; his influence in the 
school; the rules and regulations he makes for scholars and teachers; 
his relation to both; in a word, all that may affect directly or indirectly 
the work of education in the parish. 

(b) The People and Children—To what class or kind they belong; 
their interest or the lack of it in the work, and the reason for the same; 
the support or non-support of the school; then, too, to what extent they 
are interested in the higher education; their homes and environments. 

(c) The Teachers—Each individually (I include here the director him- 
self as a teacher); his ability; his good and strong, and his poor and 
weak points, which no superintendent can detect in the necessarily brief 
visits he pays. The information thus given enables the superintendent 
in dealing with the individual teacher, to choose the proper words of 
encouragement, of advice, perhaps too of admonition, which will in most 
instances serve to revivify the spirit of one who has lost heart and en- 
thusiasm in the work. 

(d) The Community—As a director he is well acquainted with the ma- 
chinery of the educational work in the community, and he enjoys also 
the confidence of the community superiors. He knows the strong, the 
weak and the useless parts of this machinery. He is obedient to the tra- 
ditions of the community, and is well aware that, although the greater 
number of these are good, some are bad, in the sense that they impede 
the work. Should he reveal these? 

Yes, and he should do more. Together with his fellow-directors and 
the superintendent he should in justice to the community and the whole 
system bend every effort toward improvement, in removing the useless 
parts of the machine, in strengthening the weak ones, and in establishing 
new customs, which by their very nature will eliminate the old useless 
traditions. Disloyalty? Surely it is not disloyalty to manifest that 
which the superintendent has a right to know, and the duty to correct. 

If the superintendent be worthy of the office he will likewise be worthy 
of this confidence placed in him. Nor will he hesitate to reveal his own 
limitations to the director, who thus encouraged will learn to appreciate 
his superintendent as a real friend, with whom he can labor as a co- 
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worker in solving the problems and overcoming the difficulties that may 
arise. 

Roark, in his “Economy of Education,” says: “The qualifications of a 
principal should be the same as those of a superintendent—sound scholar- 
ship, training of experience, and a positive and attractive character.” 
To these I add, the spirit of prayer and the complete forgetfulness of 
self in the sincere desire to promote the cause of God inthe hearts of 
His children. This latter, the prime requisite in every Catholic educator, 
will lend courage to make humble confession of his shortcomings. 

Where it is found in superintendent and directors you have a body 
of true educators, whose humble lives of devotion and self-sacrifice are 
a blessing to the community which they adorn, and whose efforts are 
rewarded with abundant fruit unto the glory of God. 











THE LocaL TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 





The Local Teachers’ Meetings were, as usual, a feature of the 
convention, and by far the best attended of all the sessions. The 
spacious assembly hall of the college could barely accommodate 
the large number who attended, many being obliged to stand. 
It is estimated that fully twelve hundred were present, including 
many priests, the visiting brothers and sisters, representatives of 
the twenty-five teaching communities of the Boston Archdiocese, 
and a large number of public school teachers, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

Both meetings were presided over by Rev. George A. Lyons, 
Supervisor of Schools of the Archdiocese of Boston, who wel- 
comed the visitors, stated the object of the meeting, and intro- 
duced those who were to read the various papers. 

On Wednesday afternoon at half past two the first meeting be- 
gan its work with the reading of a paper on “The Problem of the 
Backward Child,” prepared by a Sister of Charity of Nazareth, 
Ky., and read by the Rev. James F. Stanton, of Stoughton, Mass. 
It was discussed by Brother Baldwin, of the Christian Schools. 
The second discussion of the main paper was prepared by a Sister 
of Charity of Madison, New Jersey. It was read by the Rev. 
Francis W. Maley, of South Boston. A few well chosen words 
were also spoken by the Rev. Doctor Shields, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington. 

The second hour of the session was devoted to music. The 
paper treated o “Vocal Music and Its Place in the School Curric- 
ulum.” It was prepared by a Sister of Notre Dame and read by 
Rev. James McCarthy, of Boston. The methods treated in the 
paper were illustrated in the most interesting manner by about 
seven hundred children taken from various schools of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame in Boston and vicinity. 

These children representing thirteen different schools were 
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taker: from the third, sixth and eighth grades, together with a 
large number of high school pupils from the same schools. Ele- 
vated on a graded platform which had been erected on the 
spacious stage of the college hall, these young people in their 
white dresses presented a picture long to be remembered by those 
who saw them. Each group of children of the primary and 
grammar grades rendered a prepared song. Then they gave an 
exhibition in sight singing of music which had never been seen 
even by their teachers. The sheets, direct from the printer, were 
distributed by the Reverend Supervisor in the presence of the 
audience. Three minutes were allowed the children to study and 
then the signal to sing was given. The enthusiastic applause 
which greeted all is the best evidence of the excellent manner in 
which they acquitted themselves. The group work was brought 
to a close in each case with an admirable exhibition of interval 
singing which was likewise extemporaneous. 

At the close of this exhibition, His Grace, Archbishop O’Con- 
nell, who followed every exercise with the greatest interest, spoke 
the following words to the assembled teachers: 

“T have come from many and varied duties to have the pleasure 
of attesting by my presence as well as by my words, to the great 
gratification that it gives us all to know that the present congress 
of your Association is a growing, cumulative success. 

“One has not the vocabulary to express the sentiments that one 
feels at the sight of the self-sacrifice and devotion of these noble 
women. Each one of these varied habits tells its story, but the 
unified story of all is devotion to this great cause of Catholic edu- 
cation. We see the patient faces, the wearied bodies, but there 
is a spirit of faith in the eye which says, ‘I will work till I die.’ 

“We ask the world to come here and look at this spectacle. 
There are no such spectacles outside the Catholic Church. 

“There are other glorious things. We do not wish to detract 
from anybody. There are men and women—not of the faith, 
even—who are doing wonderful things, and wonderful things for 
God, since everything that is for good is for God; but when I 
look at this united body of women, ever patient, noble, self- 
sacrificing, content with everything, plodding along under the 
most difficult circumstances, without a word of complaint, I have 
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not the words to express my admiration—it is more than that: 
my veneration for these noble women. 

“You know from whom the reward must come, and you know 
as no one else does, that anything else is of small value. Still, 
there is something in praise from those under whom we are labor- 
ing, and that you have from me to the full. May the Almighty 
God bless you and give you the consolation of seeing many of the 
fruits of your labors.” 

The second session of the Local Teachers’ Meeting was held 
Thursday afternoon.. There was a paper on “School Hygiene 
and Medical Inspection of Schools,” by a Sister of St. Joseph, 
which was read by the Rev. Augustine Hickey, of Brighton. The 
discussion was begun by a Sister of St. Dominic, whose paper 
was presented by Rev. John A. Sheridan, of Jamaica Plain. He 
was followed by Henry A. Rowen, M. D., of Brighton, one of 
the staff of School Medical Inspectors of the city of Boston, who 
treated the subject interestingly from the physician’s standpoint. 
The paper was likewise discussed by Rev. Joseph V. Tracy, D. 
D., P. R., who spoke from the pastor’s point of view. 

Between the two principal papers of this afternoon’s session 
time was given to a member of the Massachusetts Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League, who read a brief, though instructive paper on 
what is being done by the city of Boston for the education of the 
tubercular children in the public schools. 

The second paper was on the theme, “Principles of Catholic 
Faith and Practice: How Best Inculcated in Our Schools.” It 
was written by a Sister of Charity of Halifax, N. S., and was 
read by the Rev. Florence J. Halloran, of Dorchester. The dis- 
cussion was by Brother Alphonse, of the Xaverian Brothers, and 
by a School Sister of Notre Dame, whose paper was read by the 
Rev. Charles Hoff, C. SS. R., of Roxbury. 

After a few words from the Reverend Chairman, the Local 
Teachers’ Meetings were brought to a close with their many 
lessons of encouragement and greater incentive for the parochial 
school teachers of Boston and their helpful, pleasant memories 
for all who were present. 

GeorcE A. Lyons, 
Chairman. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BACKWARD CHILD 
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Superintendents of schools, principals, in fact, all progres- 
sive teachers are to-day more than at any time in the history of 
education striving to solve the problem of what is best to do 
for backward children. 

That statistics show their number to be on the increase gives 
additional impulse to investigating the cause and discovering 
tiie remedy. The latest pages of educational literature teem with 
accounts of experiments made, of methods suggested and sys- 
tems compared. 

To adopt any of these without due consideration would be 
unwise, as what is a success in the hand of the originator is 
often a failure in that of the imitator. However, a review of 
some of them cannot be without interest and may be of profit. 

This increase of the number of backward children, and the 
frequent failure of even bright ones to acquire efficiency in the 
most necessary branches of our elementary schools, is attributed 
to many causes. Some ascribe it to the home or environment 
of the child, others to the teacher, while not a few blame our 
present grade system. 

The conditions of the child of to-day are entirely different 
from the child of thirty years ago. Therefore, to know every- 
thing concerning the child’s environment is of value to the 
teacher. She should learn whether he works before and after 
school hours, or whether he runs the street, the victim, perhaps, 
of pernicious influences. Many a child comes from a home 
where the meals are irregular, the sleeping rooms unsanitary, in 
fact, where cleanliness and tidiness are unknown. How can we 
expect such children to do good work? Poverty does not make 
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a child dull; on the contrary, unless he is so from heredity o: 
disease, it often stimulates him to greater energy, and the zealou 
teacher finds here material to weave a glorious fabric. Whei 
parents are shiftless and improvident, compulsion in its ordinary 
form is useless. A Christian teacher, especially a religious, who 
is filled with the enthusiasm of her vocation, whose whole soul 
is in her work, can do more for the children of such parents 
than an army of truant officers. The closer she can get to their 
hearts and souls, making them realize they have her love and 
sympathy and can do something worthy of commendation, the 
sooner will they abandon their old haunts and seek the school- 
room, where the ambition to do something and to be something 
in life is awakened. 

There is no doubt that frequent changing of schools is a draw- 
back to the child. A careful choice once made by the parent 
should not be easily set aside, as new methods, new teachers and 
new companions are an advantage only when the institution is 
conducted on an altogether higher basis. 

Irregular attendance does a child no small injury, while over- 
crowding, especially in the primary grades, is one of the prin- 
cipal causes why so many fall behind in their work and drop out 
of school before they reach the higher grades. 

Of all the factors necessary to make a successful school, the 
efficient teacher, as regards knowledge and training, character 
and moral worth, is the most essential. It is not the buildings, 
the pupils nor the methods that make the school, rather it is the 
personality of the teacher. Possessed of this it is her duty to 
study the physical and mental development of children, in order 
to avoid making truants and, perhaps, dunces of the very best. 
We have too long regarded the child’s mental power apart from 
his physical, but the time for doing so is quickly passing and it 
would not be surprising to find the observation of the physical 
signs of mental defects included in every syllabus for the exami- 
nation of teachers. Hence we should study not only the char- 
acter and disposition of our pupils, but also the physical signs 
which indicate mental and nervous conditions, and thus find the 
cause of defective development, 
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Dr. Francis Warner, who observed some 50,000 children, 
states that 38.4 per cent of boys and 36.2 per cent of girls showed 
developmental defects that interfered more or less with their 
progress in school. These signs he places in three groups— de- 
fects of development, nerve signs and low nutrition. We may 
find in any of these groups a child of normal brain, even one 
showing in later life great intellectual power. Hence one sign 
would be worthless in reaching a conclusion, but in conjunction 
with another and with mental dullness, it would point to some 
degree of feeble-mindedness. For example, if we take signs 
showing that development is out of order, such as mal-formation 
of head, face, mouth, spine or limbs, and also note signs of ir- 
regularity of the nervous system, such as finger-twitching, 
chronic frowning, inordinate laughing or giggling we use two 
important groups together, one indicating a permanent condition 
of the brain, the other a temporary phase. The signs of low 
nutrition may be caused by physical defect or low constitutional 
power, even though there would be no lack of food. 

Of the exceptional children that come under this group, we 
rarely find in our schools the lowest type, namely, the gravely 
defective or imbecile. But almost every primary room has one 
or more of the type that can associate answers and questions, 
and even at times appear to have clear ideas, the result of re- 
peated drills. Such children remain two or three years in one 
grade, exert an undesirable influence over the newer or younger 
members of the class by promoting habits of idleness and mis- 
chief, and are, therefore, occasionally advanced to a higher 
grade. After spending six or seven years in this way, they leave 
or are dismissed almost grown men and women, but children in 
intellect. It seems to us the only remedy for such is the special 
class, and this should be provided, because every child, whether 
normal or abnormal, is entitled to as much education as he is 
capable of receiving. The public schools of Boston have several 
such classes connected with them, and from Germany and other 
European countries we can learn what results have been ob- 
tained by their use. Should not the work of letting in a ray of 
light to those benighted intellects and of awakening their 
dormant powers appeal especially to the religious instructor, 
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who thereby resembles the Shepherd of the parable, or the 
human physician who uses all the skill that science can afford 
to reclaim to health his most afflicted patient? 

There is another type of backward children with whom the 
teacher often blunders, but whom she seldom injures. It con- 
sists of those who move with the slowness of the avalanche, but 
are laying up an energy which when maturity is reached aston- 
ishes the world. Many of our great men were so slow in child- 
hood that they were looked upon as the dullards of their school. 
The great Duke of Wellington was regarded as the dunce of 
nis family. That wonderful genius, the pride of modern science, 
Sir Isaac Newton, was so slow that his teacher could do nothing 
to rouse him before his twelfth year. So disgusted were the 
first teachers of the naturalist Linnaeus that they advised his 
father to make a tailor or a carpenter of him. Every one has 
heard the anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott’s school days. The 
angel of the schools, St. Thomas Aquinas, was nicknamed by 
‘his companions “the dumb Sicilian ox.” And somewhere we 
have learned that one of the greatest scholars of Europe to-day, 
Dr. John Wright, professor of philology at Oxford, could not 
read at the age of sixteen. What is still more surprising, Julius 
Caesar and Napoleon Bonaparte were epileptics, though, of 
course, of the petit mal. 

These and a thousand other examples show that a child may 
be backward, or even possess signs or defects that belong to one 
of the three above named groups, and yet not be mentally de- 
ficient. 

Defective eyesight and hearing are responsible for a great 
deal of backwardness among children. In an examination of 
five thousand children in Chicago and fifty thousand in Brook- 
lyn, thirty-five and twenty-eight per cent. respectively were 
found defective in eyesight. Medical inspectors in other cities 
report similar discoveries. A thorough test was made in the 
Pierce School of the town of Brookline, Mass., and the 
principal says: “In respect to vision, out of thirty-eight 
pupils marked poor in their classroom work, only four 
were normal as to vision. Of those marked unsatisfactory 
twice as many had defective eyes as were normal.” It is found 
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that defectiveness in eyesight increases during the first three 
years of school life, owing, it must be, to school conditions, 
which are in the power of teachers to remedy. 

In tests of hearing many are found defective in one ear. The 
importance of discovering this and seating the children where 
the best hearing ear is toward the teacher is evident. It is among 
mouth-breathers and children with adenoids that this defect is 
generally found. Parents’ attention should be drawn by the 
teacher to adenoids and enlarged tonsils, as both tend to retard 
the pupil. Since it is through the eye, the ear, and the senses 
generally, that the nerves are stimulated, and from without act 
on the nerve cells of the brain, the teachers should strive to have 
all defects removed as far as possible from these organs. 

There is another cause assigned for backwardness, which we 
have not yet touched. It is the most difficult to understand, and 
probably the most prolific of failures among children of normal 
brains, namely, the alternating phases of mental and physical 
development. Every teacher should have a knowledge of what 
is the maximum work suitable to a child in the different stages 
of development in school life, likewise whether this maximum 
is not injurious at certain periods of adolescence, when all the 
vital forces are required for bodily growth. 

When the balance is maintained between phvsical and mental 
growth, the child can go on safely and evenly in his work. But 
when the mental growth outstrips the physical, ambitious par- 
ents and teachers should beware lest by over-stimulation the 
child be injured for life. On the other hand, the physical de- 
velopment may be in the ascendency, making such demands 
upon the nerve energy that, for a time, mental growth suffers. 
The Rev. Dr. Shields in his late interesting work, “The Making 
and Unmaking of a Dullard,” says: “We all know how in- 
iurious it is, for example, to indulge in mental work immediate- 
ly after eating a hearty meal. When food enters the stomach 
it originates nerve impulses, that draw the blood away from the 
brain for use in the process of digestion. If brain activity be in- 
dulged in at this time, the blood is withdrawn from the viscera 
and forced into the brain, under an increased pressure to furnish 
the required nerve energy, and thus the digestive process is de- 
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layed, and sometimes the digestive apparatus itself is injured, 
Now we have a similar conflict going on between the inental 
and physical development.” We are grateful to the reverend 
author for making this, as well as many other difficult problems 
in psychic-physics, so plain. 

Under present conditions bright pupils do not run so great a 
risk of being injured by over-stimulation as do our poor, hack- 
ward ones by discouragement. How many hundreds of the !atter 
are actually driven out of school every year by our want of tact 
and knowledge in handling them! Their want of energy is 
often mistaken for laziness, Their size and stupidity are a con- 
stant humiliation. Many atime must they stand in presence of 
the class and answer, “I don’t know,” and should it happen that 
they are dumb, either through fright or shame, they are set aside 
as stubborn. No advice or sympathy given afterwards can re- 
pair the harm done on such occasions. Let us remember that 
discouragement from some indiscreet remark may throw a child 
one or more years behind in his work, or cause some talent strug- 
gling for life to be forever smothered. 

In the beginning of this paper we said the number of back- 
ward children seems to be on the increase. This may be due to 
the foreign-born element, especially in the large cities, where 
the influx of immigration is great. In the closely graded schools 
these children are placed according to their ability to speak our 
language. Consequently, they are kept two or three years in the 
same grade. If they enter at the ordinary school age and at- 
tend regularly, they have no difficulty in keeping with the grades, 
but not so, if they come at nine, ten and twelve years of age, 
not able to speak a word of English. For such the ungraded 
class, where language can be made a specialty, is a blessing, and 
the child whose mind is mature, and who has already some edu- 
cation in his own tongue, can be pushed on to his proper grade. 
But for the English-speaking child, who is backward from some 
one of the causes already given, it is a question whether this 
class is a benefit, or whether it brands him with an inferiority 
from which he never arises. 

To point out the dull child is easy enough, but to study him 
and the causes of his dullness, to find and apply an effectual 
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remedy, how difficult for even the most efficient! Those who 
blame the present graded system and hail industrial education 
as a panacea for the evil, would have the elementary school take 
more from the hands of parents and fit the child at once for a 
trade school. Some reformers would overturn the entire system. 
An article entitled “An Educational Revolution,” in the March 
number of the North American Review of the present year, is 
quite interesting. The writer says that the suppression of in- 
dividuality is at the bottom of all the charges brought against 
our present system of education; that everybody is manufac- 
tured on the same pattern, and in this process, hereditary talents 
and individual traits are smothered by the heaping on of knowl- 
edge. It is this, he argues, that is multiplying mediocrity in 
every profession throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The schools are turning out year after year masses of men fitted 
with the same mental equipment. Quoting his words, we have: 
“The percentage of happy, contented people, who are doing con- 
sciously just what they are fitted for, is notoriously small. Is 
there a single person possessing a tolerably wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, who cannot point out dozens of examples of indi- 
viduals who are leading wasted and disappointed lives through 
pursuing an uncongenial occupation? There are writers, think- 
ers, artists and musicians eating their hearts out in Wall street ; 
there are engineers in the pulpit, or driving street-cars; natural- 
ists or farmers slaving away at figures in a counting house; 
scholars masquerading as administrators; men of action, the 
would-be pioneers of new and productive industries bound hand 
and foot, in some office of law and commerce. It is a pitiful 
story, the first chapter of which commenced in the elementary 
school.” He calls these schools “hot-beds for the wholesale de- 
struction of individuality upon which the future might and 
greatness of the nation is dependent.” He is most drastic in 
his measures of reform, for he would pull down all the element- 
ary schools and substitute in their place workshops of various 
kinds. Where or how the three R’s are to be taught, he does not 
provide. 

Other educators, though perhaps extremists, too, do not go so 
far. In fact, there is a system of individual instruction which 
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its author claims is directly opposed to the abolition of the 
graded system. It originated in Batavia, N. Y. Though bu 
ten years old, wonderful are the results claimed for it. As it 
has been proposed in some of our leading reviews as a remedy 
for the evil under discussion, we will give a summary of its 
principal features. 

1. It consists in real individual instruction for all the pupils, 
together with class-work for all. ; 

2. In large classes. “They are necessary for the stimulus 
of the individual,” says Mr. Kennedy, the author of the system. 

3. Individual instruction is strictly private. The child is 
called to the teacher’s desk, and there receives instruction and 
encouragement. The teacher shows nothing, only suggests and 
encourages, and when the psychological moment arrives, for in- 
stance, after a good answer, the child leaves the desk and makes 
room for the next one. 

4. While one is receiving individual instruction, the rest are 
studying hard on some lesson assigned them. 

5. No individual instruction is given on a lesson not yet 
taken in recitation, either oral or written. Thus individual in- 
struction helps the child for future study by removing difficulties 
of the past lessons. 

6. The time devoted to individual instruction of the child is 
one, five or ten minutes, as the teacher determines. 

7. The time assigned for a branch, and no more, is to be 
given either to recitation or to individual instruction. For ex- 
ample, there are four periods a week for arithmetic, two of these 
—sometimes more, sometimes less, according to the difficulty of 
the matter—can be given to individual instruction. 

8. No more teachers or rooms are needed than for other sys- 
tems. In a room with less than fifty children, one teacher can 
do the work as well as two. When there are more than fifty 
children, then two teachers are needed, one having charge of 
zll the individual work, and the other all the recitation work. 

Each of these points, especially Nos. 2 and 8, could be if time 
permitted adversely criticised. We are satisfied, however, that 
the Batavia system does not solve the problem of the backward 
pupil any more than did the Pueblo System of some years ago. 
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How many teachers to-day know of the Pueblo System? Good 
Mr. Kennedy, the originator of the Batavia, inspires his teachers 
with his own enthusiasm; while he lives it will continue a suc- 
cess in the schools under his superintendence. 

Of the few New England cities that use this system, Haver- 
hill is the only one we have visited. There in the Burnham 
school, the superintendent told us, we would find the best ex- 
position of the method, though in a modified form. We found 
about the same individual teaching as is done by any good 
teacher of our parish schools. In the higher grades, while the 
class is receiving instruction in grammar or arithmetic, the back- 
ward members of it pass into another room, where a teacher 
takes them along according to their ability. In the lower grades 
she takes two or three to her desk and instructs them for a few 
moments, while those at their seats build up sentences from 
letter cards. In another class, the teacher passes down the aisles 
and looks at the work of each, making a correction or giving 
a suggestion, as the case requires. The principal told us it 
would be impossible to carry out the system even with twenty- 
five children without having two teachers in the room. The 
greatest good, therefore, that comes from this system, outside 
of Batavia, is that it emphasizes the necessity of individual 
teaching for the backward child. 

Since individual instruction is a necessity for saving the slow 
pupil, some strive to effect it by dividing and subdividing the 
classes, meaning more teachers and more schoolrooms. 

Others suggest the so-called pupil-teacher. There are usually 
some finishing their course with great success who might be as- 
signed to teach the backward portion of a class, thus reinforcing 
the work of the regular class-teacher and giving the slow pupils 
personal friends to whom they could apply for help. 

Both these methods of teaching, the individual and the mu- 
tual, were used centuries before St. John Baptist de La Salle, 
the real father of modern pedagogy and a true educational re- 
former, introduced the simultaneous method, whereby a number 
of children of the same advancement are taught together. To 
him are we indebted for the graded system which for more than 
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two hundred years has been used both in public and private 
schools with greater success than any other. 

A remedy employed by several cities is greater flexibility in 
the grading. Sending all through the grammar course in a uni- 
form time, often causes the bright pupil to be repressed and 
the slow one to lag hopelessly behind. The arrangement that 
the city of Cambridge is using in its grammar schools appeals 
to us as wise and practical. The course of study is divided in 
‘two ways: (1) into six sections and (2) into four sections, each 
covering a year’s work: Pupils after leaving the primary may 
finish the grammar course in four, five or six years. Those who 
take six years are classified in six grades, from the fourth to the 
ninth. Those who take four are classified in four grades, A, 
B, C and D. All those promoted to the grammar schools begin 
the first year together. After two or three months the teacher 
makes two divisions. One advances more rapidly than the other, 
covering during the year one-fourth of the course of study, the 
other completes but one-sixth. The arrangement is not rigid, 
even after the divisions are made, because pupils are given the 
chance at different times to cross from one division to the other 
all along the line without losing time. It is now seventeen 
years since the Cambridge schools were first classified on this 
plan. During this time ten thousand, two hundred and 
three pupils have graduated from the grammar schools. Of 
this number seven per cent. completed the course in four years, 
twenty-eight per cent. in five, fifty per cent. in six, and fifteen 
per cent. in seven or more years. 

We have a similar arrangement in some of our own schools 
for the first and second primary grades. Instead of keeping 
the class together to get over the same amount of matter, we 
divide it into three or four groups of ten, fifteen or twenty chil- 
dren each. The first or highest group is taken along as fast as 
it can go, and each group in the same way, the lowest barely 
covers the matter given in the curriculum, while the highest has 
doubled it. When a child is able to do the work of a higher 
group, it is passed over to it, and if one in a higher loses on ac- 
count of sickness, or some other cause, it easily takes its place in 
a lower, where it can do the work without loss to itself or worry 
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to the teacher. We have secured good results from this ar- 
rangement; many, instead of taking the ordinary three years 
in the primary school, require but two. The slow ones not only 
do not become a drag to their brighter companions, but are 
strengthened by not being forced to a pace unequal to their 
power. 

The division of any large class into groups has many ad- 
vantages. It gives the teacher an opportunity of doing some 
real personal work, of learning the peculiarities of each child, 
and supplying its needs, whether physical, mental or moral. Of 
course, she must arrange work for the divisions that are not re- 
ceiving instruction, and she can watch their growth in self-re- 
liance. In many instances the teacher destroys originality and 
ability by doing for the child what it should do for itself. 

We could go on enumerating methods of reform, some seem- 
ingly successful, others failures, but it is our belief, since there 
is such a diversity even among children of the same family, that 
no one method or system can be devised which will prove a full 
success. In the end it is the kind, patient, sympathetic teacher 
who can intelligently supplement class instruction with indi- 
vidual, that comes nearest to solving our problem. Even then 
there can be no genuine success without the element of religion. 
The Church is the only power on earth that can reach the child’s 
individuality. Education with her means the developing of the 
whole being, the religious and the intellectual. With her “the end 
of education and of religion is the formation of the moral per- 
sonality by the union of faith and reason with an awakened con- 
science and a steadfast will.” Knowing that whatever is put into 
the young mind in early childhood will bear its fruit in the sum- 
mer and autumn of life, she mingles with every element of hu- 
man learning the things that are divine. While earnest peda- 
gogues are elucidating theory after theory to remedy the evils 
arising from a godless education, the Church will prove through 
the ages, as she has done from the beginning, that she alone is 
the salvation of society in all lands. Bishop Spalding says: 
“Religious education is our most distinctive work. It is indis- 
pensable to the life and work of the Church in the United States, 
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and will be recognized in the end as the most vital contribution 
to American civilization.” 

She effects her work mainly through the religious orders 
whose noble members wedded to their labors by the strongest 
ties that can exist, pour out a wealth of love on their little 
charges, creating for them an atmosphere wherein to expand 
under skilful guidance. Truly “they who throw the greatest 
spirit of love into their work are the greatest saints and the 
greatest teachers.” ‘Love,’ says Thomas a Kempis, “can do 
anything; it performs and perfects many things, where he that 
loves not faints and lies down. Love feeleth no burden, thinketh 
nothing of labors, would willingly do more than it can, com- 
plaineth not of impossibility, because it conceiveth that it can 
and may do all things. Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing 
stronger, nothing higher, nothing’ wider, nothing more pleasant, 
nothing fuller or better in heaven or on earth; for love proceeds 
from God, and cannot rest but in God above all things created.” 


DISCUSSION. 


BroTHEeR Batpwin: A very commendable feature mentioned in the 
last paper for the prevention of backwardness among the pupils is that of 
dividing the class into two, three or more groups or sections. The 
treatise on pedagogy used in our schools orders the brothers to do this. 

In this way the pupils receiving lessons directly from the teacher are 
more equal in mental attainments and will thus profit by the lessons. If 
the class consists of a reasonable number of children the several sec- 
tions will be of great service in minimizing the number of backward 
pupils. 

The Dull Boy—Does he exist in great numbers in our classrooms in 
reality, or is it more in appearance and shadow than in reality and sub- 
stance? Might it not be wise to be on our guard against a too pessi- 
mistic view in this matter and very carefully differentiate the genuinely 
backward pupil from the one who is apathetic, indifferent and even lazy? 

The moral suasion idea that seems to have swerved a little too much 
on the wrong side of the balance in our schools, may probably be credited 
with the production of a goodly number of so-called stupid pupils. 

Too often the apparently dull chap needs only an energetic, forceful 
teacher who is a good reader of child nature, to be completely meta- 
morphosed into a surprisingly apt and even brilliant student. 

When the bench warmers of a lower class have been promoted to a 
higher grade in which they are compelled to put forth their latent 
energies into good practical, hard, systematic work, it is agreeably strange 
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how soon their intellectual vision has been cleared and how their mental 
faculties take on a character that manifests a perfectly normal, healthy 
condition. I am convinced from some lengthy, practical experience that 
effeminacy on the part of the teaching force and indifference and careless- 
ness on the part of the scholar are responsible for much apparent stupid- 
ity in the various classes. I am not an advocate of returning to the 
methods used in teaching a century ago, but I would gratefully welcome 
that method of bye-gone days which placed a proper estimate on the 
mutual relations of teacher and taught—the outcome of which was at 
least as creditable as the statistical results of the schools of the present day. 


The paper just read says there is an ever increasing percentage of 
dullness in our classrooms, and it occurs to me that this constantly in- 
creasing quantity bears a very close relation or ratio to the loosening of 
the bonds of genuine discipline and the enforcement of the child’s ob- 
ligation in the matter of class duty. There seems to be a steady growth 
amongst the youth of the land toward that condition of liberty, freedom 
and independence that in too many instances has degenerated into liber- 
tinism and license. Are there not too many instances in which the child 
may attend just whatever school he chooses or none at all when he 
chooses, where he is master at home in such matters and when he at- 
tempts to exercise his freeborn right of an American citizen to do as he 
wishes in school? Are there not too many instances where these adverse 
circumstances which militate against the success of the teacher’s work 
and his effectiveness are aggravated by the attitude of the parents to- 
ward those conditions and regulations of discipline that are necessary 
for success in class? 

Apparent stupidity is greatly minimized where the parent cooperates 
with the teacher and demands active, earnest work from the child. 
The child is five hours under the direct influence of the teacher, but he 
is or should be nineteen hours under the influence of the parent. The 
paper just read says, “Where the parents are indifferent, there compulsion 
is useless.” Well, just so, exactly—but let the blame be put exactly 
where it belongs. To prevent the evil effects remove the evil cause. Is 
it not the parents who need the course of reformation and instruction on 
their duties? 

It would be a blessing to our age and country if more judges acted 
as did that one out in Chicago who sent the father of a troublesome 
truant player up to jail to reflect for a certain period on his duties to 
his child. He reflected and the child went to school and lost a lot of 
his dullness. 

Recently we read of the teacher’s action in regard to one of the young 
sons of the then President Roosevelt. The lad was troubling the teacher 
in the variety of ways known only to the small boy who dislikes books 
and was beginning to be regarded in the school as a stupid youngster. 
The teacher wrote a polite note to the father explaining matters and 
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asking for his cooperation. The following morning the lad presented a 
letter to the teacher, in which the President laconically said: ‘Kermit 
and I had an interview last evening in the back room in the old-fashioned 
style and he will be better in the future.” And he was and became re- 
markably studious and correspondingly intelligent. 

Now I know that such procedures as the one just cited are not a 
panacea for all cases of apparent or artificial stupidity—no, not at all— 
but I do maintain that they are typical remedies and very valuable ones 
where the apparent stupidity is another name for well-nigh incurable 
laziness and inherent opposition on the part of some children to the re- 
quirements of the classroom. 

Too many of our youngsters act upon the maxim of some of their 
elders, viz: that the world owes them a living and they are determined 
to have it at the least possible cost to themselves, and this in the intel- 
lectual order just as well as in matters material. 

Of course there are really dull, backward children. Some of this dull- 
ness is superinduced by preventable causes. More of it, much of it fs 
beyond the power of human agency to prevent. 

Among the preventable may be mentioned: (a) Improper classifica- 
tion in which the children are grouped together on almost any basis ex- 
cept that of mental equality. For some one or for many of the thousand 
and one reasons a child falls notably behind in his grade, and then for 
one or for many of the thousand and one reasons he is sent along up the 
line to the next higher teacher, who is expected to perform prodigies 
with him and by some trick or ledgerdemain to metamorphose or hypno- 
tize him into a model pupil fully up to the standard required in the ad- 
vanced grade, notwithstanding the manifold derelictions on his part and 
that of parents and others in the recent past. And this teacher in the 
advanced grade must do all these wonderful things by “moral suasion” 
by “attractiveness of his lessons” by what is called by Herbartians “the 
many-sided interests inherent in the subject matter to be taught,’ and 
by similar devices with beautiful names invented by pedagogical writers 
who can write most exquisite treatises, on easy chairs in some quiet office 
or library, but who have made few if any practical, successful applications 
of their theories with the so-called dull boy in the classroom. Let there 
be proper attention given to classifying the pupils and less desire to over- 
crowd the classroom from economical or other reasons, and one grand 
major cause of apparent or artificial stupidity will be eliminated from this 
vexed question of the increasing numbers of dullards. I am aware of 
Superintendent Kennedy’s experiment up in Batavia, and I wish him well 
with his desire for overcrowded classes. 

(b) Among others of the preventable causes of artificial dullness or 
apparent stupidity we must in all honesty class the inefficiency of the 
teacher—the inability to teach—the failure to see with the pupils’ mental 
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eye. But this is a subject with too many ramifications and side issues 
to permit of anything more than the mere mention of its existence. 

It goes without saying that the good teacher with years of practical, 
successful experience will do better work with all sorts of pupils than can 
be expected from the young, inexperienced teacher. Hence all possible 
help should be given to have teachers as well prepared as possible for 
their work. 

Were I not afraid of entering upon a phase of this question that is 
somewhat too delicate to handle at any length in public I might mention 
another preventable cause of dullness in saying that the personal habits 
of virtue or vice on the part of the adolescent pupil have much, very much 
influence on the development or retardation of his mental faculties. Very 
often it is a reformation of morals and the practice of virtue that is 
needed for the clearing away of that hazy, misty cloud that seems to 
hang over the intellect of many a growing child. Statistics of prevent- 
able causes of insanity issued from time to time by government authority 
bear me out in this. 

Then there is the apparent dullard because of physical ills. His eye- 
sight may be poor; his hearing may be defective. He may be a nervous 
lad poorly nourished—a timid lad who is abnormally self-conscious and 
correspondingly bashful. 

Remove these causes and their effects disappear. But just here lies 
the difficulty, i. e.: to remove the causes and it certainly will require 
prodigies on the part of the teacher to accomplish much in this line for 
the individual pupil when he has sixty or seventy young hopefuls in 
his class and still the teacher is supposed to reach every child in his class. 

Probably one of the most prolific of all causes of artificial stupidity is 
the overcrowding of the curriculum in the classes and the consequent 
lightning-like rapidity with which the children are rushed through the 
various parts of the numerous branches of study. 

Are the essential subjects taught any better to-day than they were when 
we were boys in school? Why? 

Too much is attempted and the result is that very little is accom- 
plished thoroughly and the mind of the child becomes confused by reason 
of,the multiplicity of ideas presented and the all but kaleidoscopic view 
and impressions that remain. The old Pythagorean advice is a sovereign 
remedy for this preventable cause of stupidity, viz: “Teach a little at a 
time, but teach that little well.” 


The two great systems of education with which I am familiar, viz: 
that of the Jesuits and that of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, are 
conservative and like holy Mother Church, are not moved about by every 
wind of pedagogical doctrine. They take practical cognizance of the 
limitations of the child-mind and as a result do not seem to be harassed 
by an increasing number of incompetents or dullards among the finished 
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products of their schools. I am sure that other religious educators in 
the Church are similarly blessed. 

Have I said enough in regard to artificial or preventable dullness? 
Much more might profitably be said. But there is the really backward 
child—the child with feeble, mental powers. There is the child whom 
Almighty God has not endowed with great intellectual capacity. God in 
His infinitely wise designs has not given a large capital in the way of 
brains to certain among our children. Why He has thus acted is His 
affair, and it seems temerious and foolish for any one to strive to im- 
prove on God’s handiwork. 

The teacher is not responsible in cases where the child is thus limited 
and handicapped in the race for intellectual equality—among the pupils 
of his class. 

The statement that “all men are born equal” will scarcely be held to 
apply to equality of original intellectual endowments. And it is not at 
all unwise to remember that from him to whom few talents are confided, 
but few will be required. 

Is it not the design of an infinitely wise and infinitely loving Connie 
that there should be variety of conditions in regard to persons and 
things here below? Some are strong, some weak—some are rich, some 
are poor—some are in pleasure, some in pain—some are healthy, some 
are sickly. Can we not very readily infer that it is His adorable will 
that there should likewise be diversity of talents and that some of our 
pupils are inferior mentally to their more favored companions? 

We might as well talk of giving natural limbs to children born with- 
out them as to try to remedy natal mental deficiency. And let me add 
that in this matter of dullness, heredity plays a most important part. We 
recall the answer given to the question, “what is the best time to begin 
training a child?” the reply being “three generations before he is born.” 

Mothers have much more to answer for in this question of defective 
qualities in the child than has any teacher—and no teacher and no sets 
of pedagogical machinery can be legitimately expected to undo that which 
nature has done, especially as the result of the violation of her divinely 
appointed laws. And yet how often is congenital dullness laid to the 
door of the teacher’s inefficiency and not where it rightfully belongs. 

The psychopathic physician could tell us volumes on this matter that 
would be of untold value if put into practice by the parents of the child 
and would reduce much of the difficulty now found with the dullard. 


SIsTER OF CHARITY OF NEW JERSEY: We have just heard Sister’s ex- 
cellent paper on this subject, a paper well conceived, clearly thought out, 
and forcefully presented. Further remarks, therefore, on the treatment 
of the dull child may seem superfluous, but it may be of interest to this 
learned body to hear some additional views on the subject in hand, and 
I may therefore ask for a few minutes’ consideration of such as have 
come within our experience. 
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First of all, granted that the dull child does exist, that we have in our 
various classes children whose mental activity is sluggish, who lack 
power of attention, and whose minds seem unable to grasp abstract con- 
siderations. The question then arises, can this natural dullness be rem- 
edied, or at least traced to a definite cause? Is it not even possible to 
remove entirely this mental defect? Or is it not at least feasible to 
rouse latent energy sufficiently to awaken in the mind of the dull child 
an interest that will abide with him? For answer, I would direct all 
my remarks to the teacher, and call the attention of this notable gath- 
ering of teachers to the oft repeated warning, “Make your lessons inter- 
esting.” If a class be habitually inattentive, then should the teacher look 
to herself and examine her teaching. 

Every teacher knows that children differ greatly in their mental equip- 
ment; no two pupils are exactly alike, and in any one class we shall find 
almost as many grades of capacity as there are pupils in the grade; as 
many stages and degrees of mental efficiency as there are individuals in 
the class. Ordinarily, however, a class may be divided according to the 
ability of the pupils, into three main grades or groups: the excellent, the 
good, and the fair. The natural anxiety of every teacher makes her 
wish to have all her pupils in the division “excellent,” and just here lies 
one of the dangers to be carefully avoided. The proper thing to do, of 
course, is to set a high standard, but to remember that perfection is 2 
relative matter, and what must be regarded as periect for one child can 
not be the same perfect for another of quite a different mental make-up. 
It is all-important that the teacher make her standard one of effort, for 
she will then recognize the power of concentration which each individual 
child exercises, and will never discourage those whose efforts are not 
on a par with the more brilliant members of the class, and whose poten- 
tialities are naturally greater. 

Professor Thorndike, of Columbia, says that out of a thousand children 
six or eight are stupid. The child defects noticeable in such children are: 
slowness in forming habits of thought of any sort, and an absence or 
at least a great weakness in the capacity to think of elements or parts. 
Hence the abstract work of reading, arithmetic, science, or grammar be- 
comes extremely difficult for them. Now, what is the teacher to do in 
such cases? How is she to overcome the difficulties on the one hand, and 
develop the natural powers of the child on the other? Special and indi- 
vidual attention, of course, would eliminate much of the trouble; but 
where this is impracticable on account of the large number in her class, 
she must bring to the dull children a larger amount of her own sympathy 
and encouragement, and in her efforts to promote the child’s education 
omit the purely abstract work of the classroom. Give to such children 
reading and writing enough to maintain their self-respect; enough arith- 
metic to help them to use money intelligently, and for the rest, incline 
their minds towards some natural bent that will enable them to take up 
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some trade for an honest living. Such, it would seem, might be t.¢ pro- 
gram adopted for the education of children who are hopelessly dull and 
really incapable of grade advancement. 

However, I must not be supposed to assume that this extreme case is 
a normal one, or that every child that finds a little difficulty in grasping 
abstract truths is to be called dull or stupid. in the majority of cases 
there can be found a reason for the child’s deficiency. By close study of 
the individual child, a careful scrutiny of his special weakness, and a 
like noting of his strength along certain lines, she will soon be able to 
know the cause and apply the remedy. She must conscientiously en- 
deavor to root out the evils, but at the same time guard carefully against 
destroying the fibres of good. She must educate—draw out—in the 
truest sense of the word, but never stifle the seed that is springing forth 
into life. 

The individual teacher is not called upon to revolutionize existing 
methods, or to change the views of supervisors and administrators of 
our present school system. She need not seek to introduce another Ba- 
tavia plan or try to impose novel means in the execution of her cher- 
ished dreams of child-development. She comes to her classroom with 
ways and means set down for her; among the children she will find the 
bright and intelligent, the wealthy and the poor, the mediocre in intel- 
lect and the very poor; she will find, too, that among those who have 
wealth there is not always intellectual treasure; on the other hand, she 
will find among the poor and needy minds of exceptional brilliancy and 
promise. She will more frequently find children whose minds are bright 
and whose powers are keen, but who, for want of the necessary physical 
strength, are not able to cope with the classroom difficulties. Poor 
homes, poor food and poor clothing are responsible in many cases for 
the apparent dullness of children, and the discriminating teacher will lose 
no opportunity, so far as lies in her power, of remedying these defects. 

In the last analysis, we may say in general that the difference in ability 
between two average children is very slight, the difference between one 
and three is greater, and so on, until we find that the difference existing 
between the whole range of the best and the poorest in a class is very 
great indeed, greater even than the teacher -herself sometimes realizes. 


Still we must have grade teaching, and the teacher is expected to make 
it her sacred duty to reach the individual child, and to get into very 
close touch with the less gifted child in her class. The difficult parts 
of a subject should receive correspondingly more attention than the easy 
portions, and the slow pupils should receive honest help in proportion 
to their needs. The brighter members of the class need not be retarded 
by this attention given to the less bright; the precocious will advance 
regularly, and oftentimes without help, but the timid children will need 
the helping hand of the teacher to lead them over the hard places. 
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Again, some physical defect may be the cattse of the child’s trouble— 
defective eye, ear or hand may be the cause of seeming inattention. Too 
rapid development has also been found to be the cause of children’s slow 
mental growth; and the teacher alive to the individual interests of her 
class will not be slow to discover the hidden cause of timidity, reserve, or 
dullness, and seek to apply a tactful remedy. 

At the present time, it is a wise teacher who does not hold a child 
back because he is deficient in one or two studies only. She is willing 
to send him on with the potentialities that he has, and to add each year 
to his experimental progress. At some period during the years of his 
grammar school course there may be a mental awakening. Physical 
growth may come to a standstill, and the reserved force of mental energy 
have time and opportunity to reveal itself in all its strength. 

Nothing will ever be accomplished by the teacher who is not kind, 
sympathetic, impartial, and forbearing. Nor can anything good be brought 
of the words that will ring in the child’s ears, and oftentimes prevent 
him from speaking when he feels that he does know, but realizes that 
his teacher thinks he does not. It is, therefore, as we said in the begin- 
ning, through the teacher that the problem of the dull child must be 
solved. If the teacher is able to say that she has done her duty at all 
times, that she has given to the dull child more time and attention than 
to the brighter ones, that she has looked to the progress of the slower 
children in her grade rather than to the glory which may accrue to her 
from the success of the more brilliant pupils; that she has never allowed 
a child to feel his lack of efficiency, but has always striven to make him 
feel that he has something within him that the others have not, and that 
all are not gifted in the same way—then she has done much toward the 
solution of the vexed problem before us. 

With such a teacher, let us endeavor to think that we are not dealing 
with dull or backward children. We know full well that all children are 
not capable of responding to the same stimulus in the same manner; and 
with the concentration of the teacher’s energy, with her patience, her 
sympathy, her persevering effort to smooth out the seamy places for the 
diffident, she will be able to develop the special talents which God has 
given to her children. The dull child will then become a rarity in our 
schools, the brighter will grow kinder and more tender of their neighbors, 
a more wholesome spirit of self-reliance will be developed, and our boys 
and girls will grow into manhood and womanhood worthy of themselves, 
worthy of the teachers who have trained them, and worthy of the great 
destiny that awaits them beyond. 
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VOCAL MUSIC AND ITS PLACE IN THE CUR- 
RICULUM 





BY A SISTER OF NOTRE DAME, 





“See deep enough,” says Carlyle, “and you see musically ; the 
heart of nature is music, if you can only reach it.” So Brother 
Azarias tells us that Dante saw musically because his intellect 
looked back of sign and symbol to behold things in their essence 
and relationship. Now the fact that a portion of the crowded pro- 
gram of this meeting has been given to the consideration of 
school music, shows that our Catholic educators, looking deeply 
into the interests of the child, see the close relation there is be- 
tween music and life. The power of enjoying music is a natural 
faculty; the musical score is a common tongue understood by all, 
and the compelling force of harmony is universally admitted. 

In every civilized land music has stirred human impulse to the 
doing of high and noble actions. The sagas bound races to- 
gether and a national anthem sways the heart of the multitude as 
nothing else will. During the Ages of Faith, when the whole 
world went to school to the Church and learned wisdom at her 
knee, the stream of song flowed side by side with the most serious 
currents of thought. In the palace school of Charlemange and 
later in the University, music shared equal honors with arithmetic, 
geometry and astronomy; so the recognition of its great power 
as an educational factor, is not so much the development of 
something new as a return to the old. Catholic children are 
but coming into their own, when their feet are set in the joyous 
paths that lead to the land of song. 

To keep strictly within the limits of our subject, we must 
forego the pleasant task of tracing music back to its cradle-land, 
old Egypt; nor may our thoughts linger about the shores of 
Greece, where music was so intimately blended with poetry and 
religion. There is not time for even a glance at the alluring 
figure of Northern bard or scald, for we are considering music 
not as one of the fine arts, nor yet as a bridge between the work-a- 
day world and the land of enjoyment, but as a cultural study 
whose object is the enrichment of life. We are taking the 
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teacher’s standpoint and must accordingly concern ourselves with 
pedagogical values. 

The past twenty-five years have brought great growth and 
change to the artistic ideals in America. The opening of museums 
and art galleries in our large cities, awakened a general interest 
in the subject of art. The late Louis Prang by his books and 
models, trained three generations in drawing, while the Perry 
pictures and the “Artist Series’ have done much to familiarize 
children with the great masters and their works. Why should 
music be overlooked when its influence in school is even 
farther-reaching? Young ears are to be trained as well as 
young eyes, and we reap from the singing lesson greater re- 
sults in culture than from the lesson in color and form. “It 
is the function of a liberal education,” says Professor Suzzalo, 
“to give the feelings as well as the facts of life.” “I say,” 
writes Ruskin in his translation of Plato’s Republic, “there 
should be choirs to fill as with enchantment of singing, the 
souls of children while they are tender teaching them many 
other things.” Sixty years ago Cardinal Wiseman, writing to 
a Catholic school committee, urged upon them “the importance 
of introducing music more effectually into our system of edu- 
cation.” We could multiply authorities in support of this sen- 
timent, and we agree with a writer in the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, who assures us that “music study finds in no other 
single branch an equivalent in pedagogical value.” This 
statement is borne out by the most elementary vocal lesson 
which trains eye, ear and memory at the same time that it exer- 
cises the perceptive faculties and above all, stimulates the imagi- 
nation and the emotions. 

Before an audience like this, then, any special pleading for the 
teaching of vocal music must be superfluous, and as time presses 
let us take up the second and more practical part of the subject, 
namely, the place that shall be given to vocal music in the 
curriculum. 

Let it be granted that the power of music is fully recognized 
as a factor in sense training; that we attach sufficient impor- 
tance to the general and special culture it gives; and that we 
appreciate the fact that singing leads directly to self-expres- 
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sion, a result eagerly sought for by the educators of to-day. To 
obtain these results, let us consider: 

First: When and how shall we begin vocal lessons? 

Second: By what methods shall we proceed ? 

In answer to the first question, let us remember that ear train- 
ing cannot begin too early and quote an authority on the subject 
in Germany, where school music is taught so successfully. 

“Musical education progresses conformably to natural law, 
if as soon as sound is perceptible to a child, repeated single tones, 
a succession of tones, or a real musical composition are presented 
to it, and it is thus brought into contact with the world of sound.” 
The impressionable period of the human ear, they tell us, is be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen, so that naturally, rote 
songs in which true tones are imitated, and vocal exercises in 
which true tones are recognized, form the work of the lower 
primary grades. When the ears are well opened by tonal work, 
then gradually key treatment can be taken up that will insure 
right habits of musical thought. 

In the upper primary grades a course in the elements of music 
can be given to develop correct ideas of scales, keys and time- 
values until the.laws of tones, notation, phrasing and musical 
construction be thoroughly mastered. In these same upper 
primary grades the children after some practice become familiar 
enough with musical notation to reproduce simple melodies in 
writing. The sense of sight is here so supported by the sense of 
hearing, that as Prof. George W. Chadwick, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, aptly puts it, the children “see with their 
ears and hear with their eyes.” 

In the grammar grades the laws of rhythm and the facility 
that has been gained by practice in the formation of the major 
scales, chord-building, and transposition, can be applied not only 
in singing at sight two-part and three-part songs, but in bring- 
ing out by artistic interpretation, the beauty of the poet’s thought 
and the real meaning of the composer’s musical theme. 

Just here an objection must be met—two objections in fact. 
First, lack of time. Few teachers accomplish all the work they 
have planned for the day, so there is the temptation of devoting 
the music period to some branch in which the class is to be ex- 
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amined. Religious instruction, it is argued, must have full time 
and our best efforts, otherwise why should parochial schools and 
teaching orders exist? Language lessons cannot be curtailed 
without disaster to our mother tongue; thorough work in mathe- 
matics, not to speak of history and geography, connotes time 
and labor. All this is true, yet experience shows that a ten-minute 
lesson in singing, given faithfully every day, produces marvelous 
tesults if persevered in through the primary schools and gram- 
mar grades. The great aim in these lessons is the ability to sing 
at sight, and any system is good that teaches the child to form 
mental pictures—first, of scale degrees, then of intervals and time 
values, and finally of harmonic combinations. By this pro- 
cedure, when the children are ready for high school, they are 
able to appreciate music; to listen intelligently to the one uni- 
versal language and to take part in any choral work at sight. 
Meanwhile the young hearts and souls responding daily to the 
subtle power and charm that lie in song’ are swayed by the 
loftiest thoughts and tenderest feelings. Surely such results pay 
for the time expended. The brief ten-minute period becomes the 
good seed, which sown in the fertile soil of child-life, brings forth 
fruit a hundredfold in mental power, culture and refinement. 
To yield such results, the lesson must be interesting and the 
teacher must be enthuiastic in the work; but what subject can be 
taught successfully without interest and enthusiasm on the 
teacher’s part? Far from lessening the value of the school-day, 
singing aids the other branches materially by giving a stimulus 
and a zest to them all. An exercise which, like singing, enables 
the child to see things with mental clearness and to do things 
perfectly by force of will at the first trial, will tell upon the 
work of the rest of the day. Sight-singing is a matter of brains 
as well as of voice, and while promoting mental growth gives a 
healthy change and a gladness of spirit, that is as the breath of 
life in the classroom. Our aim in teaching singing is not to 
train musicians, but to round out fair characters and “character 
is more than intellect,’ says Bishop Spalding. Who would not 
devote ten minutes a day to such noble work? 

Now for the second part of the objection. It is urged that 
music teachers cannot be supplied for every class. Let experience 
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answer again: the vocal lesson can be given, perhaps not so ar- 
tistically, but certainly more effectively by the regular class 
teacher, than by a specialist presiding for ten minutes at a time. 
Lest the children lose by any want of musical training on the 
part of the teacher, the visits of a supervisor of music can be 
relied upon as a corrective. 

A schedule of music is of primary importance and there must 
be coherence in the plan between the work of successive classes, 
so that advance in vocal culture and in the elements of music, be 
constant and regular. The class-teacher must be willing to pre- 
pare for the singing lesson as thoroughly as for any other branch 
and for the children’s sake she must interest herself in the old 
master-musicians. When we remember the mass of critical 
writing and biography that has grown up about the authors 
whose works are read in school, we must admit that in contrast 
the musicians have received scant courtesy. Yet the poet lays 
his thought upon the printed page, while the musician through 
open ear and sympathetic nerve touches the very soul. 

“The glory of Jerusalem has departed,” writes Bishop Spald- 
ing. ‘The broken stones of Solomon’s temple lie hard by the 
graves that line the brook of Cedron, but the songs of David 
still rise from the whole earth in heavenly concert, bearing to the 
throne of God the faith and hope and love of millions.” 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 
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Some one has pertinently asked “What will it profit a child to 
gain the whole world of knowledge, and lose his own health?” 

As children do not understand the importance of cleanly habits, 
good ventilation, or hygienic furniture, the responsibility of sav- 
ing them from physical harm while in school rests wholly on 
those in charge, whether in the capacity of pastors or teachers. 
A sickly body generates a sickly mind, and as during their 
earthly pilgrimage body and mind are inseparable, it is evident 
that ncither should be neglected. 
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The object of education, according to Bishop Spalding, is to 
produce vigor and activity of body, mind and conscience. “Take 
care, first of the moral,” he says, “then of the physical, and last- 
ly of the intellectual health.” Nevertheless, while we give our- 
selves heart and soul to the cultivation of the mind, educators 
in general, and we religious teachers in particular may give 
rather too little attention to the physical well-being of our 
charges. “A sound mind in a sound body” for the service of 
God, and the service of man for God’s sake, should be our ideal. 
With this end in view we shall not be content with punctual 
attendance and good recitations alone; we shall be eager for 
the health and physical development of each individual pupil. 

For this observance, sympathy and common sense are the 
most necessary qualities, but they must be accompanied by in- 
tellectual freedom sufficiently strong to convince authority and 
to withstand tradition and prejudice. Every school custom, 
the daily program, the lessons, should be considered first in re- 
lation to health. Nothing should be taken for granted, or be- 
cause it appeared to do well in the past, or because it suits an- 
other school or another set of circumstances. It is our own 
locality, and in its particular degree of wholesomeness; the 
feeble or healthy class of the parents; our own street; our 
own school, and our own pupils that are to be considered, and 
nobody else. With a view therefore, to making the responsi- 
bilities of pastors and teachers a little clearer in this regard, 
it is the purpose of this paper to present a few notes 
gleaned from the best authorities, and some experience in teach- 
ing on what, from a hygienic point of view are considered to be 
the best and most sanitary conditions, first for the school site and 
building, or that for which the pastor is accountable; and 
secondly for the school proper, or that for which the teacher is 
accountable. 


I. THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


(1) The Site. In selecting a school site, soil, environment, sun, 
and air should be considered. Soils exert their influence upon 
buildings chiefly by the readiness with which moisture or impuri- 
ties may be brought into them. All soils, except perhaps the 
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hardest rocks, are more or less porous. These pores, ©r in- 
terstices are occupied alternately, and for varying jp. riods 
either with ground air, of ground water. As the wat:» re- 
cedes in dry weather it leaves behind it some at least o/ any 
impurities which may have been dissolved or suspended ‘n it, 
and these by their decomposition modify the nature of the air 
in the soil. Made or filled land should, if possible, be avoided, 
as the gradual putrefaction of the constituents of such land 
would tend to make the place unhealthful. If such a site 
must be chosen the grounds should be carefully paved, or 
cemented, and even under these conditions the location could 
not for many years be considered free from infection. 

The relation of surrounding objects is important. A noisy 
factory, a railway station, stables, or slaughter houses, are 
objectionable. Hospitals and cemeteries should be avoided, 
also police stations and fire engine houses, where sudden and 
distracting activity is apt to occur. Natural depressions of 
land, or places shut in by trees or other buildings where the 
air has not free circulation, nor the sunlight direct access 
should not be chosen, as such places are generally damp and 
unhealthfuil. It has been said that no country gives less at- 
tention to the careful location of schools than the United 
States. In Germany plans for new school buildings, or altera- 
tions in school buildings already built, must be examined and 
approved by a district doctor. In Vienna the site chosen for 
the school cannot be definitely accepted until the doctor has 
given his opinion as to the suitability of the land from a sani- 
tary standpoint. 

(2) The Structure. As a preventive against dampness and 
ground air it is advisable to have the immediate vicinity and 
the foundation of the school building covered with concrete, 
or some other material equally close and hard. Without this 
precaution gases and dampness will, especially in frosty 
weather, easily find access to the building. Special care must 
also be taken to protect the part of the walls which is situated 
below the level of the ground, and with a view to render them 
impervious to damp exceptionally good material should be 
used, and a damp-proof course provided in the wall all round 
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the building. It is equally necessary to guard against damp- 
ness from rain falling on the roof; suitable gutters and down- 
spouts must therefore be provided to carry off such water, 
and these down-spouts must not pass down direct into the 
drain, but terminate over suitable trapped gullies. 

(3) The Drainage. The general aim in connection with the 
drainage of a building is to ensure a prompt and complete 
removal of all waste deleterious matter, the retention of which 
may prove prejudicial to health. This is effected by means 
of suitably arranged pipes or drains which shall convey the 
water from sinks and lavatories, but the removal of this, and 
the construction of the pipes must be so arranged that while 
they permit water to flow away into the sewers they shall not 
permit the access back again of any gases produced by de- 
composition from the drains or sewers themselves in the 
building. 

(4) The Ventilation. Purity of the air is the most important 
of all the conditions which influence health. Air is liable 
to many impurities, and may receive contamination in various 
ways, but the most frequent form of contamination is that 
which takes place from the process of respiration within oc- 
cupied rooms. It is this form which conduces most to low- 
ered vitality and ill health especially amongst children, and 
which furnishes the most ready medium for the spread of in- 
fection. Foul odors, increased moisture, and raised tempera- 
ture contribute in a marked and important degree to the dis- 
comfort of air from which the oxygen has been abstracted, 
which is vitiated by access of carbonic acid, and by added 
volatile organic matter, and dust of various kinds. It is this 
combination which is favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of microbes, disease producing or otherwise. There are 
two systems of artificial ventilation now in use: the gravity 
system by which the currents of, air are kept in motion 
by the difference in the weight of cold and hot air; and the 
fan system by which the air is circulated by means of a forced 
draft, or rotary fan. By either the gravity, or the fan system 
it is easy to supply two thousand feet of air to each child 
per hour, or as the Massachusetts Standard requires, three 
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cubic feet per pupil per minute. With only doors and win- 
dows it would be difficult to supply this amount without 
creating strong and uncomfortable drafts. 

(5) The Light. Every part and corner of a school should 
be fully lighted. For the best, and most equal distribution 
of light the schoolroom should be long and narrow, requiring 
windows but on one side. The desks should he placed so that 
the light will not shine in the pupils’ eyes, but come from the 
left and rear. The light from the left is best for teachers 
and pupils because it falls without shadow on the desk. The 
windows should be high, reaching almost to the ceiling, and 
should cover an area equal to at least one-fifth of the floor 
space of the room. In every part of a well-lighted school- 
room the pupil should be able to see to read without an extra 
effort at the normal reading distance, which is about fourteen 
inches. Too much light, with its blinding glare, is as harm- 
ful as too little. When the sun shines directly on the pupils 
and their work it should be toned down with a sliding cur- 
tain of a light straw color. The best curtain is the one that 
works on a sliding device enabling it to be adjusted to any 
part or space of the window. 

(6) The School Furniture. In a proper seat the child should 
be able to sit back firmly, and have both heel and toe touch 
the floor fairly, with the upper and lower leg forming a per- 
fect right angle. Foot rests are particularly tiresome as they 
limit too narrowly the motion of the child’s feet. The back 
rest should follow in shape the normal curves of the spine, and 
should not reach higher than the lower border of the shoulder 
blades, for otherwise the free’movements of the arms and 
shoulders are interfered with. Physicians, oculists and edu- 
cators everywhere are united in advocating the use of ad- 
justable school furniture, that is, seat and desk so devised that 
they can be adjusted to proper size by raising or lowering. 


Il. THE SCHOOL PROPER. 
“As the mind is the man, so the teacher is the school.” 


But the primary thing to be considered in the hygiene of a 
school, whether regarding furniture or curriculum, is the 
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point where it affects the individual child. Within the last 
few years people have been aroused to the fact that bodily 
development must keep pace with mental, or that health and 
education must go hand in hand. Moreover the statistics of 
the leading colleges prove that the highest bodily attainments 
are accompanied by high mental attainments. Consequently 
in European countries at present much is being done to im- 
prove and conserve the health of school children. School 
authorities in our country also have become alive to this fact, 
and we have, with few exceptions, spacious, well-furnished 
school buildings. The hygiene of school, however, consists 
not so much in furniture and equipment as in the use that 
is made of these things. It is possible to have a school fur- 
nished with the best ventilating apparatus, and have poor ven- 
tilation; lavers and lavatories, and dirty children; a school 
doctor, and a continuous spread of germ diseases. The first 
step in the hygiene of a school is alert knowledge on the part of 
the teachers. The teacher should be able, from habitual ob- 
servation, sympathy and experience, to discern at a moment’s 
glance symptoms of illness. Extreme paleness, lassitude, ir- 
ritability, fetid breath, sick headache, and sore throat often 
betoken lurking disease which a physician only can handle. 

Teachers are the advance guard in this health campaign. It 
depends ultimately on their knowledge and _ convictions 
whether an individual child is, or is not, brought up in that 
fullness of health which it should be the first duty of educators 
to promote. They should be extremely careful, therefore, in 
matters regarding ventilation and cleanliness, two prime 
factors in the hygiene of school. The air of a classroom 
should be such that an observant person entering the room 
from the external air should not perceive the faintest trace 
of anything unpleasant in the way of smell or closeness, and 
no improperly cared-for child should be allowed in the build- 
ing. W. Leslie Mackenzie in the Edinburgh Review, speak- 
ing of this matter, says: 

“From nine in the morning to three or four in the afternoon, 
the child is acting in the school, and the school is reacting on 
the child. He must breathe. Is the air over night fresh? He 
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must move about. Have the floors, desks and chairs been 
properly cleared of dust? He must sit down. Are the seats 
the correct height for his size? Are they too near hi:i, or 
too far from him? He must read. Does the light shine ‘rom 
the left side? He must see the blackboard or the wall card, 
Is it placed in the correct light for him to see? He sits for 
most of an hour. Is the room warm enough? Are the licat- 
ing appliances in working-order? Has he on clothes enough? 
He reads aloud in his class; or shouts, or sings in concert; 
he coughs, or sneezes, or otherwise clears his air passages; 
in a thousand ways he fills the air with pollutions from his 
mouth, nose and lungs. Are the walls cleaned? Are the 
maps cleaned? He bites his pen; he chews his pencil. re 
pens and pencils clean? At the word of command he springs 
to his feet, marches, marks time? Has he wiped his shoes 
on the mat? Are the floors cleaned? Are the doors and 
windows open to keep the room clear of dust? He swings his 
arms; he creates a thousand currents round his body; are his 
clothes clean? Are his hands ‘clean ?” 

All of these questions are for the teacher who has at heart 
the physical health of her pupils vitally important. In some 
matters, it is true, such as the direction of light, artificial ven- 
tilation, or heating arrangements, etc., she is not responsible; 
but in nearly all difficulties she can improvise, if not directly 
arrange matters physically as well as mentally for her charge. 
Cleanliness is of the utmost importance—cleanliness of body, 
of clothing, and of environment. An important matter very 
often overlooked is the proper care of the teeth. They should 
be subjected to daily inspection, and an occasional toothbrush 
drill given to show the proper hygienic method of cleansing. 


“One right former is worth a thousand reformers.” 


Habits formed during school life will yield permanent 
effects of either good or evil. For this reason it is all-impor- 
tant that children should be taught to stand correctly; to sit 
correctly ; to walk correctly ; to breathe correctly; in reading 
to hold the book correctly; in writing to hold the pen cor- 
rectly ; in singing to use the voice correctly; in speaking to 
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open the mouth and enunciate correctly. In standing the 
shoulders should be thrown back and the head held erect. 
The heels should be together, the toes extended, and the 
weight evenly distributed on both legs. In sitting, the head 
and trunk should be erect, and the feet a little extended. In 
walking, the body should be erect, and an effort made to take 
even graceful steps with feet well lifted from the ground. In 
singing or speaking the voice should not be forced, but atten- 
tion paid rather to distinct articulation and quality of tone. 

It is clear that it is not so much what work children per- 
form in school as how they perform it, which is real training. 
Some may object to this minute attention to detail, and say, 
“How will all this count toward examinations in June? Then 
it will not be asked how a child held the book when he read 
or learned, but rather how he can answer the questions asked ; 
not how he held the pen in writing, but how correctly and uni- 
formly he has written; not whether he has grasped the aes- 
thetic meaning of a well-turned sentence, but whether he can 
analyze and parse this sentence.” 

Which is of more importance, the proper training of an im- 
mortal being, or the gaining of a few words of praise? A 
well-developed mind and body for our charge, or the winning 
of a few prizes? If both cannot be gained, then, by all means 
forfeit the praise, and the prizes, and be content with the joy 
of a good conscience. 

Medical Inspection. Nothing in the hygiene of school life has 
been so beneficial to the community as medical inspection. 
Here we have the activity and experience of the teacher com- 
bined with the devotion and skill of the physician all focussed 
on the philanthropic idea of conserving the health of children 
throughout their school life. Begun in Boston in 1894, and 
now a compulsory law of our state, it exists practically in all 
parts of the country. The Massachusetts law does not ex- 
tend to private, or parochial schools, though some zealous 
clergymen, feeling the equal necessity therefor, petitioned the 
legislature for an amendment to the act, making it apply like- 
wise to parochial schools: Many cities and towns, however, 
foremost of which is our own city of Boston, have entered 
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so well into the spirit of the enactment that they are furnish- 
ing for the parochial schools also free medical inspection. 

Medical inspection is an invaluable aid to the teachers. In 
cases of sick headache or sore throat, often premonitions of 
disease, a teacher, no matter how well-informed or experienced, 
hesitates about dismissing a child. Now when we realize that 
one such child carrying on his body or in his clothing the liv- 
ing organisms of disease can infect a whole classroom we ap- 
preciate the advantage of competent authority to uphold the 
teacher. In cases of epidemics surely nothing is more satis- 
factory on opening school in the morning than the assurance 
that one’s charge is, at least for one day, free from infection. 
Only teachers of long experience, however, can fully appre- 
ciate the value of such vigilance. Not only is disease warded 
off by this means, but the near-sighted, the deaf, the back- 
ward children are helped. In many cases it has been found 
that deafness, or dimness of vision were the cause of the back- 
wardness, and as soon as the afflicted ones were properly 
placed, near the teacher, or near the blackboard they began 
to be alert like the others. Cleanliness, also, is promoted by 
the presence of the school doctor, and the teacher is justified 
in enforcing this care of body and of clothing so necessary to 
health. 

In one school of the archdiocese where much has been done 
toward safeguarding and promoting the health of the children 
the following hygienic measures have proved satisfactory. 
The school building, a model in construction, is kept always in 
a thoroughly clean condition. The pastor, in company with 
the janitor, examines the building once a month, noting order, 
cleanliness and needed repairs. He receives the regular re- 
port of the medical inspector, also those of the principal and 
the teachers regarding the condition of classes, and individual 
children, and holds teachers’ meetings every two months, at 
which meetings these reports are discussed. 

The medical inspector visits the school once a day to attend 
to any doubtful cases which may be submitted to him by the 
teachers, and he examines twice a year all the children in the 
building. No child is admitted to the school after an absence 
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of three sessions without the “O. K.” of the medical inspector. 
In case of contagious disease, the classroom where such 
disease was discovered is immediately fumigated. Exercises 
in calisthenics and deep breathing. are given twenty minutes 
each day, the time being divided in the upper grades into two 
periods, and in the lower grades into three periods. 

The hygiene of school is promoted by negative as well as 
by positive efforts. Following are some trifling ways and 
means: 

1. Do not allow children to use the same pen or pencil. 
Disease is thus contracted. 

2. Do not refuse a child water to drink; health is better than 
convenience. 

3. Do not allow children to drink from the same cup. If it 
is impossible to supply a drinking fountain children should 
have individual cups. 

4. Do not allow children to sit or stand for a long period 
with their arms folded. Contracted chest and difficult respira- 
tion are the consequence. 

5. Do not delight in a crowded classroom; rather weep; and 
pray that means may be provided to remedy the matter. 

6. Do not give too long home lessons. Eyesight and phys- 
ical health are compromised. Five hours of steady application 
are sufficient. 

7. Do not refuse children permission to leave the room. A 
good arrangement is for each class to leave the room at a par- 
ticular time thus affording opportunity for thorough ventila- 
tion. 

“Health, harmony and happiness are the heritage of man.” 
Do not deprive your children of any part of their birthright. 


DISCUSSION. 


Henry A. Rowen, M. D., Boston, Mass.: I believe that the ground 
has been well covered by the paper read. For some years we have been 
educating the public to the importance and necessity of proper light, heat 
and ventilation in our schoolhouses, and there is no doubt that our 
recent parochial school buildings meet these requirements in a satisfac- 
tory way. Given the proper plant, we must be careful to see that it is 
used in the proper manner. In spite of pressure, there should be no 
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overcrowding. Those in authority must constantly have in mind that 
the health of their little ones is in no small way dependent upon the ob- 
servance of these cardinal rules of proper ventilation, light and heat. 

About medical inspection—much may be said, and it is to this subject 
that I shall chiefly confine my remarks. This work has now passed the 
experimental stage. Many of the European countries preceded us in this 
work, and as Catholics, it is a source of pride to know that the best and 
most complete system of school inspection exists to-day in the Argentine 
Republic. In the United States public school inspection in some form is 
‘now in operation in most of the large cities. New York City, as perhaps 
many of you know, has an especially elaborate and perfected system. 
Here in Massachusetts, the state law for such inspection is mandatory 
for towns as well as cities. 

Complete school inspection should consist, first, in the detection of 
communicable and non-communicable disease; and second, in the dis- 
covery of defects, either mental or physical. Of the former I might 
mention diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, 
chickenpox, influenza, malaria and tuberculosis; and such contagious skin 
diseases as pediculosis, the various pus infections, especially impetigo, 
scabies or itch, the different tinea or ring-worm, and venereal disorders. 
Of the latter we have the various nervous disorders, such as epilepsy 
and chorea. Improper mental development may also be added. Under 
this heading may be mentioned defects of vision and hearing, nose, throat 
and mouth defects, and those troubles due to improper diet, clothing and 
footwear. 

In the proper accomplishment of this work two important factors are 
necessary; first, the intelligent cooperation of the teacher, and second, 
the assistance of the school nurse. The teacher in direct daily contact 
with her pupils knows easily by their actions whenever they are sick or 
well. From her then comes the first intimation of trouble, for it is she 
who notes the symptoms and directs our attention to the child. It is for 
us to determine the cause of the symptoms. She it is who discovers 
early those who are mentally deficient and it is our duty to discover, if 
possible, the underlying cause. 

With little instruction and practice the teacher, or better, the principal, 
can be depended upon to discover defects of sight and hearing. By ju- 
dicious questioning, she can learn whether or not her charges are being 
properly fed and clothed. Upon her rests the responsibility of watching 
the attendance closely, of noting carefully her absentees, of seeing that 
they do not re-enter the schoolroom until properly certified by the school 
physician. She must know that each entering pupil is properly certified 
as to vaccination. 

Another, and perhaps our most important aid in this work, is the school 
nurse, who on account of her training is best fitted to assist the teacher 
and to carry out the instructions and recommendations of the physician. 
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On occasions, her duties may also carry her to the home, to explain in 
detail to parents the suggestions of the inspector, or if circumstances. so 
demand, to take the child to the hospital or dispensary. 

In our parochial schools the nurse, of course, must be a Catholic, in 
order that there may be no suspicion whatever of proselytizing. At all 
times her work must be subordinate to that of the physician. It is not 
intended that this inspection should interfere with the responsibilities 
or private rights of the parents. We simply call their attention to the 
needs of their children. 

There is no lack of evidence showing that many of our pupils are suf- 
fering from physical defects which, to a certain extent, retard their edu- 
cational progress. Many of these ills can be corrected if detected early 
in school life. 

Our schools, which to-day rival the public schools in every department, 
should not be found wanting in this. In every Catholic community there 
are capable physicians and nurses available for this work. 

We now know that the school is the most certain center of infection 
in the community, and those of us who send our children to the parish 
schools would like to feel that they are as well protected as the children 
in the public schools. 

It should be no longer a question of our being unable to afford such 
inspection, for the work has come to stay, and the parochial school cannot 
afford to be without it. The parochial school, like the public school, is in 
a broad sense a public trust. Not only has the parent, but the child, a 
right to claim your protection. If time but permitted, a mass of evi- 
dence could be produced which would show conclusively that faithful 
medical inspection not only increased school efficiency, but protected the 
whole community and preserved the lives of our children. 


A SIster oF St. Dominic: “Next to creating a soul, the divinest thing 
in the universe is educating it aright.” 

“One nation—ancient Greece—has produced orators, poets, sculptors 
and philosophers, whose flights of genius have been the despair of suc- 
ceeding generations of cultured men and women.” 

Why is it, you ask, that we, with all the aids of advanced science are 
not superior? I believe it is because we give not to our bodies the 
proper care, forgetting that mental and moral forces depend for their 
perfection on correct physical development. 


Plato recognized this principle when he said that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to give to the body and soul all the beauty and all the perfection 
of which they are capable. Consider for a moment the striking contrast 
between his assertion and the declaration of our modern Goethe, who, 
ignoring the physical altogether, tells us that education means reverence 
for God and one’s neighbor. While with the latter we Christian educa- 
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tors always teach this twofold reverence, we must, with the former, 
inculcate a care for the body as the “living temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

The province of this paper is a discussion of the exhaustive one just 
read. In her treatment of the subject, the writer has placed before us in 
minute detail the pastor’s duty relative to the selection of site and con- 
struction of buildings, as well as the teacher’s responsibility in hygienic 
matters. 

While admitting, with the writer, that many evils do arise from want 
of care on the part of pastor and teacher, it seems to me that by far 
the greater number may be traced to unfavorable conditions bearing on 
home lite. In defense of this position I shall quote a few eminent au- 
thorities : 

Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of the board of public instruction of 
New York City, declared in an address, that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in the schools of the nation who are unable to study 
because of their hunger. He did not mean that these children were actually 
starving, but that the food provided for them was insufficient to sustain 
properly their little growing bodies. 

The superintendent of public instruction in Cleveland mentions in his 
report for 1907, that the department of physical training examined with 
respect to the condition of eyes, ears, teeth and nose, 30,000 children and 
found 15,000 suffering from defects more or less serious. 

We learn from Dr. Gulick, director of physical training of the New 
York public schools, and from teachers of our own schools, equally com- 
petent to give an opinion, that surprising numbers of children have been 
found who, through defective eyesight, have been seriously handicapped. 
They cannot look at a book ten minutes at a time without a headache, 
nor can they see the blackboard and charts without great effort. Quite 
as many are partially deaf, while those with adenoid growths and en- 
larged tonsils are numerous. 

Besides these conditions others exist, which have an influence formerly 
unrecognized, on the welfare, happiness and mental vigor of the child, and 
it not infrequently happens that those suffering from such defects are 
considered stupid—an impression which is strengthened by their poor 
progress. 

Are teachers blamable for such conditions? No. Recognizing the in- 
justice as well as the futility of holding them responsible, bureaus of 
instruction and boards of health have, by establishing systems of medical 
inspection, sought to apply a remedy. I should like to give a full descrip- 
tion of this interesting movement, but owing to the fact that the time 
for my discussion is limited, I shall mention only a few items gleaned 
from a paper written by Miss Lillian Wald of New York. This writer 
tells us that in the year 1896 the medical inspector of that city found 
many children in the classroom with diphtheria in an advanced stage, it 
having been supposed by the teacher that they had only a sore throat. 
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As a result of further inspection, the board of health urged examina- 
tion of all school children and excluded 57,986. Naturally there was 
much argument and protest against such wholesale exclusion. The hon- 
estly administered health department was charged with demoralizing the 
department of education by emptying the schoolrooms. The most serious 
imputation was that the public was not protécted, as the little ones sent 
home waited on the doorsteps to play with their classmates, or romped 
with them through the halls of the tenement house. Well-meaning but 
over-worked mothers were not able to properly care for their children. 
Indifferent parents took no action, while unscrupulous ones availed them- 
selves of this means to avoid the compulsory education law, which had 
deprived them of the child’s earnings. The period of school life, already 
limited by legislation, was shortened and permanent loss of education 
oftentimes resulted from this exclusion. 

To meet the perplexities of the situation the Nurses’ Settlement in 
Henry street offered the services of a trained nurse for one month, to 
assist the department of education in working out a plan. This nurse 
treated and visited in their homes 829 children during the specified time, 
with results so favorable that the medical inspector, principals and par- 
ents voted the appropriation of a definite sum of money for the continu- 
ance of the work. 

With the advent of the nurse, the objective point of medical inspection 
was reversed. Formerly, when a child was sent home on account of dis- 
ease, the case was considered closed, but under the new regulations it 
became the duty of the nurse to see that it was properly treated. The 
aim of the present system of inspection is to minimize the number of 
exclusions and practically all diseases except diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, chickenpox, mumps, whooping cough and acute coryza are placed 
under treatment and return to class. If the progress of Catholic schools 
continues to be as rapid in the next quarter of a century as it has been 
in the past one, no pupil or teacher in any part of the United States will 
suffer from unhygienic conditions. 


PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC FAITH AND PIETY: 
HOW BEST INCULCATED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


BY A SISTER OF CHARITY, ST. PATRICK’S SCHOOL, ROXBURY, MASS. 


Jesus Christ, the Divine Teacher, came from heaven and 
dwelt among men to be to them, as He Himself taught, 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” In this age, when 
theories innumerable are presented for correct methods of 
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living, how sweetly consoling it is to repose on this word of 
our dear Lord, containing in such small compass, profound 
depths of Infinite Wisdom. In almost every department of 
knowledge, modern pedagogy would have us present object- 
ively all facts that may be so learned. Indeed, so far has 
that method been pressed, that extremists may be found who 
are quite unready to accept as truth anything which does not 
lie patent to their senses. In the study of our Divine Model, 
we may bring our eyes to see, our ears to hear, our under- 
standing to know, and our wills to work, fashioning us ac- 
cording to the Pattern. Thus knowing, loving, imitating, 
we shall have begun to live truly. Our Master says: “This 
is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true God 
and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent.” 


Christ, our Lord, means this eternal life for all human souls. 
Not one was excluded in the divine plan. His commission 
is, “Go, teach all nations.” To bring aid to His divinely 
appointed ministers and to help make a knowledge of Him 
more widespread, the Divine Lover of souls has at all times 
whispered to many a heart, words, which so burned as they 
were heard, that to disobey was impossible—“Come, follow 
Me.” Hence we have, leagued with the priests of God's 
Church, the great army of religious, who, however varied the 
means to secure it, have but one end in common—to make 
Jesus better known and loved, to extend His kingdom. 

If religious in general share in the work of bringing souls 
to life eternal, through the knowledge of the Master, what a 
very special allotment of that work falls to the portion of the 
religious educator! Inspiring sentiments from many pens 
are not wanting to impress upon the laborer the dignity of 
the labor, showing that in a manner, it is not altogether un- 
like the primal creation. Bishop Dupanloup says: 


“While there shall remain on earth a creature of this race, 
of whom God has said, ‘Let us make man to our own image 
and likeness,’ the education of man will be the grandest of 
works, a providential and sacred labor, a task entirely divine, a 
priesthood.” 
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And elsewhere: 


“What noble ideas, what powerful action, the etymology 
of the word ‘education’ expresses! It is almost to draw out 
of nothing, almost to create; it is, at least, to draw the 
slumbering faculties out of lethargy and torpor; it is to give 
life, movement and power to the still imperfect existence. 
It is in this sense that intellectual, moral and religious edu- 
cation is the highest human work that can be performed. 
It is the continuation of the divine work in that which is 
most noble and elevated—the creation of minds.” 


To bring out that special likeness of Christ, stamped by the 
Creator upon each human soul, is indeed a second creation. 
True education, though of such noble character, is, in prac- 
tice, a most difficult work. Anything is so which is to bear 
the stamp of permanency—what then when there is question 
of eternal duration? To develop and bring into strong motive 
power the life of faith in the child, the one view of education 
here considered, needs on the part of the educator, a super- 
abundance of the same life and motive. To impart the knowl- 
edge of the supernatural, the religious educator, must, 
through reverent intimacy with God, have first learned it; 
otherwise, as in case of intellectual lore, how can it be taught? 
Holiness of life is, then, an indispensable condition for all who 
are engaged in training young souls for their eternal destiny. 
God will make His dear friends a power for good. Found- 
ers of the religious teaching communities all recognize this 
principle, and, while providing for the highest culture along 
intellectual lines, they insist upon personal sanctity as the 
sine qua non to true success—that which counts for eternity. 
St. John Baptist de la Salle tells his brothers that unless they 
are saints, their mission with the little ones will be worse than 
useless; it will be positively harmful, dangerous. Another 
religious rule requires “that no effort be spared to make 
schools and academies the best existing” but emphasizes that 
this is but a means “to enable the sisters to form their pupils 
to the love of God, the knowledge of religion, and the practice 
of every virtue.” This same rule, recognizing that for a 
supernatural work, supernatural means must be employed, di- 
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rects that “In order not to frustrate, in any measure, the de- 
signs of Christ (in the work of education) they must strive 
to be closely united to Him by living fervent religious lives, 
by the practice of prayer and mortification, and especially by 
the devout and frequent reception of the Blessed Sacrament, 
where they beg that the ardent zeal of the Divine Euchar- 
istic Heart may overflow upon theirs for the benefit of the 
souls entrusted to them.” Truly, as said an eminent director 
of souls, religious teachers should have one hand clasped in 
that of God, the other extended to souls. 
Having thus glanced at the greatness of religious education 
and the first requisite on the part of the educator, we may 
now look more closely at the work in progress. The child, 
fresh from the hand of its Maker and rich in the grace of its 
baptism, has already passed several years of its early life 
before entering school. During that time, if it has been 
blessed with truly good parents, the little one, in answer to 
the many questions suggested by its inquisitive mind, has, 
according to the measure of its capacity, learned much of 
God, its Creator; of the duty of love and gratitude to be 
given Him; of the way it can show that love and gratitude 
by doing just what the good God wants it to do; and how 
it can make amends, if by some mishap, it has caused dis- 
pleasure to the dear Father in Heaven. Children starting 
life under such influence have indeed much to be grateful 
for. There are many mothers whose greatest delight it is to 
watch that the first word lisped by their God-given treasures 
may be the Holy Name of His Son Jesus. In our large cities, 
however, this first step of the child’s training is often sadly 
neglected. To meet the material wants of the family, and 
sometimes for cause less worthy, father and mother are both 
away from home, employed for money service. The mother, 
to whom the spiritual care of the child is generally entrusted, 
cannot, under these circumstances, fully attend to this all-im- 
portant duty, and the little one loses that training which 
hallows the remembrance of mother and home—a remem- 
brance often a means of reclaiming the erring. 
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In due time the process of character formation begun in 
the home is passed, at least in part, to the school. Bishop 
Spalding calls character “educated will”. “The perfection of 
character is the acquisition of all good habits, natural. and 
supernatural, intellectual and moral, which will enable one, 
so far as human weakness will permit, to lead a perfect 
Christian life.” Such a one, even under stress of the great- 
est trial, will not be found wanting in duty to God, his fel- 
lowman or himself. To produce Christian men and women 
of this type, knowing the truths of Catholic faith and shap- 
ing their lives accordingly, is the purpose of our parochial 
schools—the only motive of their existence. Modern opinion, 
as voiced loudly by some whose views ought to be worth con- 
sideration, would have us in no way constrain the child; we 
must respect his individuality; somehow or other, these 
teachers seem to say that if the physical and the intellectual 
be provided for in his education, the moral and religious will 
look out for themselves. This can never be the Catholic 
view. Religious training must precede and accompany every 
other. To be moral, the Catholic Christian knows that he 
must be religious; to do that which his conscience points out 
to’ him as the correct, though in many cases, the most diffi- 
cult thing, he realizes that he needs a motive stronger than 
the mere goodness or usefulness of the course suggested 
by reason. He must lean upon his living faith, which tells 
him that God is his benign Master; to Him he is responsible 
for all his human acts. He is a Master, too, Who rewards 
or punishes; if love of the Master for His own sake, is not 
then strong enough to move to action, hope or fear of the 
consequences surely will be. 

From the beginning of our primary course we seek to im- 
press on the child this responsibility to God. With the “Our 
Father Who art in heaven” of the first prayer taught, there 
is shown to the little one the fact that he is a child of One 
greater than his earthly parents; of One, Who has given him 
these parents and all who love him; of One, Who has, sin 
good right, earned the title of Father, since through holy 
baptism, he has actually adopted this little child of earth. 
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By means suited to the young intellect, all this is easily im- 
pressed, and as in case of its earthly parents, so here, the 
child can be led to see that its good Heavenly Father has 
claims upon its love and willing service. To fail in that love 
or service would be sin. Our pupil will now understand what 
is meant by “My God, I love Thee with all my heart,” “My 
God, I am sorry for having offended Thee.” Those who have 
dealt with children know how stories of real children, just 
like themselves delight them. Acting on this instinct, the 
primary religious educator strives, by bringing before it the 
childhood of Jesus, to deepen in the child mind the love of 
the Heavenly Father Who has sent His Son to be our Elder 
3rother. 

The daily acts of obedience, silence, regularity, other- 
wise troublesome, are done with pleasure when the love 
of the Infant Jesus is set as the motive. The little ones want 
to be like Him, to live as He did in His home with His par- 
ents. In her little talks with her charges, the teacher en- 
courages them to try to be with their mothers and fathers 
what they have learned the dear Christ Child was at Naz- 
areth with Mary and Joseph. Thus before leaving the pri- 
mary school, our children have not only learned that God 
sees them and watches over them; that He has sent His Son 
to be their Helper and Model; that, lest something happen 
in the way, He has given them a bright angel, a prince of His 
court, to be their guardian; but they have also been trained, 
by: their simple practices of faith—to realize His near pres- 
ence and personal interest in their childish doings. All day 
long they have been living under His paternal eye; their first 
waking thoughts -were His; they have in their simple way 
given Him, through their morning offering repeated by ejacu- 
latory prayer at times during the day, the thoughts, words, 
and acts, making their very life; and at night with their act 
of love and of loving sorrow, they have closed their eyes 
breathing His blessed Name linked with those of Mary, Joseph 
and their dear guardian spirit. So their young lives begin to be 
rounded with God, and as in other cases, so here, “Well be- 
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gun is half done,” many of the sweet child practices remain 
giving color to their whole lives. 

Our Heavenly Father wishes that His law, once written on 
tablets of stone, should be indelibly stamped on the heart of 
man. In the first confession period, our children study what 
the commandments of God, and holy Church exact of them. 
They now see that from the time when they first knew what 
was wrong, they have in deed, in word, and even in thought, 
not always done the will of the good God and have caused 
Him displeasure. Their young hearts are directed with grate- 
ful love back to that Father, Who in tender affection for His 
wandering children has established a sweetly consoling means 
to restore them to Him-—the sacrament of penance. Distin- 
guishing between the sacrament and the virtue of penance, 
they are encouraged in preparation for the sacrament, to per- 
form acts of the virtue. Consciences delicate but correct are 
sought for; so in the preparatory instructions for this sacra- 
ment, the faults peculiar to childhood receive their right col- 
oring. Horror of sin, the determined effort, with the assist- 
ance of God’s grace to resist it, a great spirit of faith in the 
reception of the sacrament, and in the actual grace it affords 
for the soul’s betterment, are the virtues now specially em- 
phasized. It is a sweet consolation to the religious educator 
to notice peace of soul, the result of closer friendship with 
God, coming to her young charges from the reception of this 
sacrament—the second baptism, instituted by the all-merci- 
ful God for His perishing creatures. Small wonder indeed 
that those outside the Church should pay tribute to the 
beauty, reflected even exteriorly, of the soul fresh from this 
bath of the Precious Blood. In “Evangeline,” Longfellow says: 


“But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form when after con- 
fession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction 
upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music. 
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Great as it is, the sacrament of penance is not the greatest 
gift of the Giver of all good. His love for His children is 
boundless, it is His folly! The perfection of love is union. 
To be united to His creatures in a way that only Divine love 
could invent, has called forth on the part of our good God, 
that gift which exhausts even infinite bounty—the Euchar- 
ist, the noblest of His treasures, Our Divine Redeemer Him- 
self. To prepare young souls to receive worthily this Heavenly 
Treasure is one of the privileges of the religious teacher. 
During the instructions preceding the first visit of the Guest 
Divine, the children are, more than ever, brought into close 
touch with the life of our Blessed Lord. They see Him going 
about doing all things well, foreshadowing in many ways, 
through His miracles the great Feast that He has left His 
loved ones, and finally establishing that sublime sacrifice, 
the clean oblation, which from sunrise to sunset, in all parts 
of the world, is to be offered in His Name till time gives 
place to eternity. And all this for each one of them! The 
personal individual love of our Savior is emphasized to call 
forth a return in kind. Strong personal devotedness to Christ 
is the root of solid virtue, it makes heroes in God’s service. 

What better time to instill it into souls than when for the 
first time they are to receive the greatest gift of His love? The 
saintly children who once made the preparation that now en- 
gages them become almost living realities. To be as pure 
and as full of desire as Blessed Imelde, as heroically reverent 
as St. Tarcisius, as fervent in preparation and thanksgiving 
as were St. Aloysius and other youthful servants of the 
Eucharistic King, calls forth the most earnest efforts of the 
children. In their classes ample opportunity for the exercise 
of these efforts is given. During the preparatory year, the 
little first communicants are, in every particular, expected to 
be models. Parents are consulted, too, as to home conduct. 
Little acts of self-conquest are suggested as most pleasing 
gifts to the dear Master, and since without Him their own 
efforts would have little value, they are taught to pray daily 
that He Himself will deign to make their hearts an abode, not 
too unworthy of His heavenly indwelling. The principle in- 
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volved in all this careful training is that the continued doing 
of the virtuous acts suggested may ripen into the virtuous 
habit during this most important period of the child’s spirit- 
ual growth. As would be expected, the practices of showing 
reverence to the Hidden Lord whether in visiting or passing 
the Church, of more frequently and fervently assisting at the 
Holy Sacrifice, and of making spiritual Communion, here find 
most fitting place. That the day of their first Communion 
may be the happiest of their lives, those preparing should 
bring to the Sacramental King a worthy gift, the promise of 
their life-long service as faithful children of His Church. On 
this auspicious morning, they deposit their resolves in His Di- 
vine Heart and, fortified by their union with Infinite Strength, 
they go forth prepared for the combat. 

Can there be a happier day than that of the first Com- 
munion? A pious writer has answered, “Yes, that of the 
second; a still happier, that of the third, and so on.” Thus 
should it be till, after the last sacramental visit, the soul, free 
from the shackles of sense, beholds in clear vision Him, 
Whom she here worshipped under His chosen disguise. 
So the great trouble taken to prepare for the first visit 
is but a means to impress what a part the Divine Food 
must take in the development of the life of the soul till 
its earthly pilgrimage is ended. Whether in after visits, 
these children give Him welcome as Sovereign, Whom to 
serve is to reign; or Physician, Whose ministrations are 
needed for patients wounded by the thorns of the way; or 
Father, Whose love has been lavished on unworthy, but now 
contrite children; or as Divine Source, from which all sup- 
pliants may draw at will; or in any of the other aspects un- 
der which piety may suggest the great Lover of souls, in each 
and all, they must bring, in order to be enriched by His treas- 
ures, hearts prepared by sacrifice to do His will in what He 
asks of each. From His visit, strength to overcome self in 
the discharge of duty, however imperative its demands, must 
be sought and will be abundantly granted. We are told in 
mythology that Hercules, in order to attain his fabulous 
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strength, was, from infancy, fed on the marrow of lions. 
Jesus, the “Lion of the tribe of Juda,” may be the daily food 
of our soul. Can any strength stand out against God’s? If 
to our Catholic youth we could make our Sacramental Lord 
all that He might be, how the face of the earth would be re- 
newed! The ardent desire of Christ’s Vicar on earth would be 
realized, the heroism of the martyrs would be repeated, and 
souls animated by this life of faith would view the passing 
things of time in the light of eternity and would live for the 
life that is to come. 


The first Communion and Confirmation period is over, with 
due explanation the truths of the catechism have been memor- 
ized, what now remains? How grieved we are when foolish 
parents, over-eager for the earliest wages of their poor chil- 
dren, answer that question by removing from the care of Cath- 
olic school and Sunday school, those, who because of their 
scant knowledge of things supernatural, would most require 
further religious training. The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Coving- 
ton, in his pastoral letter on Vocations and Catholic Home 
Life, appeals to such heads of families: 


“After first Communion, parents who can afford it should, 
even at the cost of pecuniary sacrifices, give an opportunity 
to their children to continue their studies. Better leave them 
at your death the benefits of a thorough Catholic education, 
without a cent of money, than thousands of dollars without 
such education. The memory of the great boon you procured 
for them will abide with them, be better appreciated as they 
advance in years, and they will hold your name in grateful 
remembrance after your death.” 


Again, where he pleads for secondary and higher education 
under Catholic auspices: 


“Our young people lack will power because they are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the principles of faith and mo- 
rality. Sad experience teaches us that many perish in the 
quicksands of indifference and immorality, because they have 
not been sufficiently trained to withstand the assaults of un- 
principled men and women without faith. If your children 
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cannot cope with the allurements of a frivolous, nay, of a sin- 
ful, life in the world, it is because you gave them no oppor- 
tunity to become intellectually and morally strong enough to 
hold out against it. You obliged them to face the responsi- 
bilities of life and the temptations of an ignorant and care- 
less youth without sufficient suitable equipment and Christian 
knowledge.” 


From the evils here pointed out, we can see what should be 
the answer to our query—“What remains to be done in re- 
ligious education after first Communion and Confirmation ?” 


There is no more important nor impressionable time in the 
child’s career than the years following till graduation from 
high school. Here the character is formed and habits which 
are to tell for a lifetime, have, through oft-repeated acts, their 
foundations securely laid. The young people learn more of 
the Church, her glorious history, her claims upon her de- 
voted children; with greater knowledge, they grow to love 
her sacramentals and everything connected with her beauti- 
ful and inspiring ceremonial; strengthened by the graces flow- 
ing from the frequent and fervent use of the sacraments, with 
gratitude for the deposit of faith entrusted to them, they are 
determined in spite of difficulties, to keep intact their heav- 
enly treasure and live as loyal Catholics. To be equipped 
for the needs of the age, before our children leave us, they 
must know reasons, as far as these can be known, for the 
belief that is in them, so that when occasion requires, simply 
but intelligently, they can enlighten those who are really 
in quest of truth. They must know, too, that though divine 
faith is theirs, it is not theirs to do with it as they please— 
to make it serve the principles of expediency—to adapt it 
to the modern so-called liberal spirit. With the true Cath- 
olic, in matters of faith, there can be no compromise. That 
would be tampering with the good gift of God, being ashamed 
of Him Who will finally meet and put to shame those, that 
on earth blushed to be His. Again must we impress, with 
renewed insistence, the fact, that in our beautiful religion 
there are many mysteries above, but not opposed to, human 
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reason. To believe these is simply to acknowledge God possesse:! 
of an intelligence worthy of His essence. In their intercourse 
with those outside the household of the faith, our children will be 
assailed with views attempting to make absurd, belief in what 
one cannot understand. They must be prepared to show that even 
very simple natural phenomena of every-day occurrence, which 
all recognize and which some label with learned terms, are as 
little understood by the profoundest sage as they are by the child 
just beginning its first day of school. That man, God’s little 
creature, may be forced to the humility proper to his creature- 
hood, the All-Wise has admirable ways of guarding His own 
secrets. 

Whether viewed from the standpoint of discipline or sub- 
ject matter, the studies of the high school course lend them- 
selves well to the aim of the religious educator. Even one 
difficult, and perhaps distasteful, subject persevered in 
through a sense of duty and mastered, can help, not a little, 
towards a habit of self-conquest. Here we study more ad- 
vanced literature to find that the best product of all time 
is what is Catholic in spirit or in theme; in history those 
whom the world styles great—its Alexander or its Caesar, 
its Frederick or Napoleon, while, from some viewpoints, de- 
serving well of their time and nation, are found from others, 
to stand with their glory strangely dimmed—the Sacred 
Book tells us that—‘‘the patient man is better than the vali- 
ant; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he who taketh cities.” 
What is done in the study of science can, instead of level- 
ling minds to the natural, be made a means of seeing the 
Creator’s footprints in His own work. So that whether the 
study be of our own bodies, “so strangely and wonderfully 
made”; or of the laws governing, in such admirable harmony, 
the various forces of the vast universe; or of that science 
where, from a few simple elements, Infinite Wisdom directs 
atom by atom with due weight and measure, to seek that for 
which it has affinity and thus form all material things that 
are; or of botany, which among many other things, shows us 
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the Divine Artist, Who with providential care for its winter 
rest, 
“In its case 
Russet and rude folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art, 
And ere one flow’ry season fades and dies 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak or stain, 
Of His unrivalled pencil,—” 


from one and all, the deeper we proceed, the more we are 
forced to cry out in the words of an eminent French surgeon, 
“Oh, My God, would that I loved Thee as I know Thee”, or 
with one of the Church’s canonized children, “If God has so 
flooded with beauty this earth, our prison house, what can He 
have in reserve for us in our true heavenly home?” We have 
found the practice of the Apostleship of Study fraught with 
splendid results among our high school pupils. To be, 
through their prayer, study, silence, and even recreation, a 
means of furthering the interests of the Sacred Heart in souls, 
deepens in their youthful minds, the sense of responsibility 
to God and their fellow beings. 

Through primary, grammar and high school, we have 
touched briefly upon what our schools do to inculcate 
principles of faith and Catholic piety. How much it is to be 
desired that many more than the favored few might under 
the same auspices continue and close school life with uni- 
versity honors. None then could, better than they, be 
charged with the highest positions of trust that our country 
holds out for its competent citizens. 

After our pupils leave us, what is done to keep operative 
the work the school effected? Effort in this direction may be 
thought of under the heads, personal influence, alumni asso- 
ciations, the sodality. As to the first, no one can question 
the magnetic power of strong personality. Given ideal re- 
ligious, whose hearts overflow with zealous love for the Di- 
vine Master, and who, while giving themselves entirely to 
Him, know how, for His sake, to lend themselves to others 
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in whatever measure necessity or charity may claim—we 
know that from such, virtue must go out to enkindle in all 
hearts that flame which the Lord came to cast on earth and 
which He wills to keep aglow. The alumni societies are, in 
the main, intended for social ends. The meetings of the 
graduates are conducted on the most pleasant lines and con- 
tinued interest in their Alma Mater is sustained. One ex- 
cellent direct result should be that our Catholic young peo- 
ple learn that among those of their own religion there are 
very many whose friendship is well worth the cultivating; 
and, too, that there is no necessity to go outside of their own 
faith to make choice of a life partner. The sodality, usually 
under the patronage of some saint, particularly our dear 
Mother Mary, has no purpose for its existence other than to 
foster and increase the spirit of piety among the members. 
“Be ye perfect as also your Heavenly Father is perfect”, 
is not a counsel reserved for the few who may care to take it; 
rather does it assume the character of an obligation to be 
realized, according to the measure of grace given each soul. 

The sodalists may not only be good Catholics, they must 
strive to be the most fervent members of the flock, ready in 
their parish to lend a cooperating hand to all that can pro- 
mote the cause of God. They must be permeated with the 
thought, that chiefly by their example are they to shed 
abroad the good odor of Christ and be real apostles. To 
fortify them against the spirit of worldliness that is rife, the 
practice of short daily reflection on the great truths, spir- 
itual reading, the frequenting of the sacraments, and the mak- 
ing of an annual retreat of some days, are urged. Practical 
devotion to Christ’s Mother and ours is the mainspring of 
all their efforts. Her life is to be their inspiration for every 
condition, so that if their days are to be spent in duties as 
simple and unknown as were those of Nazareth, such simple 
homely duties will be done with love, in union with the ami- 
able and admirable Mother, whom Holy Scripture pictures 
as the valiant woman. Should the shadow of the Cross fall 
upon the path of their life’s work, bravely, with her whose 
sinless heart was pierced from Simeon’s prophecy till night 
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fell on the first Good Friday, will that painful duty be ac- 
cepted and performed. But should some noble enterprise be 
the task God imposes, as His will for them, still, with loving 
hearts may they turn to Mary, the Seat of Wisdom, the 
counsel and consolation from its very start, of the Church 
of Christ, than which, nothing with greater or more far- 
reaching issues can come into existence. Thus with our 
gracious Lady as protectress, we pass out from us, to live as 
noble men and women, those whom God gave us to train. 

Have we taught piety? Can it be taught? Ask him, who 
conscious of the difficulties in the proposed journey of his 
friend, gives to that friend detailed information as to how to 
obviate or overcome these difficulties, and even courteously 
accompanies him part of the way, if the traveler has reached 
the desired term. 

Piety, as its Latin origin shows, means filial devotedness— 
to God and to parents. It is too, a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Like every good gift, it must be asked of Him, Who when 
His children cry out for bread, will not extend to them a 
stone. As a virtue, it must be won and intensified by effort. 
In the things of the soul, St. Ignatius would have us go to our 
Heavenly Father as though of ourselves we were powerless; 
and yet work as if our own unaided efforts could win all. Thus 
in labor and prayer will true piety be shown, and the test 
applied to our filial devotedness to the Source of Life Eternal, 
our Lord and Redeemer, Christ Jesus. 


DISCUSSION. 


BrotHer ALPHONSE, Xav.: This is a scholarly article which it has 
been a pleasure for us to hear. The good religious who modestly signs 
herself “A Sister of Charity” has handled her theme well and we con- 
gratulate her. Our criticism needless to say will be given in a thoroughly 
sympathetic spirit. 

The subject, “Principles of Faith and Catholic Piety; How Inculcated 
in Our Schools,” is timely. Our schools have met with such success in 
teaching merely secular studies as to evoke commendation from various 
disinterested sources. Are they succeeding equally well in the chief pur- 
poses for which they exist—in teaching religion? Does the subject admit 
of scientific treatment as botany, grammar, etc.? 
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Catholics who know that religion does not consist only or chiefly in 
feeling but, in truth, in a series of facts, know that the truths and facts 
of religion can be taught as any other science. The writer of the article 
we are considering assures us that it may be so treated and shows us 
how it is done. She tells us that modern pedagogy insists upon the 
principle of teaching by concrete example and abstract theory. This 
principle is applied in teaching religion in our schools. A course of 
Christian Doctrine in a graduated series, carefully adapted to every class 
from the lowest primary grade to the most advanced class in high school 
supplies the latter. Christ is proposed as the great example. Christ in 
every phase of His earthly life—His infancy, boyhood and youth. Per- 
sonal love of the Master is inculcated. To this end the examples of the 
saints are held up as concrete arguments. In the beautiful life of an 
Agatha, an Agnes, a Pancratius, and an Aloysius, are learned the fruits 
that may be garnered from a life that has Christ for its model. Imita- 
tion becomes more attractive, more spontaneous when its possibility is 
thus palpably demonstrated. 

To this end also it is impressed on the pupils in season and out of 
season that the God who made them is a living God, great, mighty and 
omnipotent—supporting, sustaining and vivifying all things; justly severe 
to the offending, but of tender compassion towards all who fear and love 
Him; bestowing upon them a truly individual love according to the word 
of the Apostles, “I live in the faith of Christ who loved me and deliv- 
ered Himself up for me.” And because of the many dangers of the pres- 
ent time, God’s threats as well as His promises, examples of His punish- 
ments as well as of His rewards, as found in Holy Scripture will be 
forcibly presented to the pupils’ consideration. 

Again the rules of the different religious teaching bodies require that 
the teacher himself show forth in his life the qualities of a high Chris- 
tian character. He is the living book which is daily and hourly held up 
to the pupils wherein they may read the lineaments of Christ. To this 
end the teacher must reproduce Christ in his or her own life. Without 
infringing on the sphere which belongs of right to the Catholic theologian 
the teacher will show himself familiar with Holy Scripture and Catholic 
doctrine that he may follow the Gospel injunction and bring forth from 
his treasure good things both new and old for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of his pupils. The richer the vein from which he draws, the greater 
the reserve force the teacher is conscious of possessing, the greater effect 
will his words produce upon his hearers. 

The stimulus that comes from corporate action, from working for a 
common end with others is not neglected. Sodalities and societies of 
different kinds are employed. Thus love stimulates action, imitation ripens 
into habit, and habit bears its fruitage in a strong and, noble character 
after the example of Him who is the Way, the Life and the Truth. 
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The writer points out what is done to continue the good commenced 
when the high school diploma has been given. The alumni are kept in 
touch with their alma mater. Catholic marriages are encouraged, and in 
this way it is sought to create a favorable environment for the new gen- 
eration that will spring from such unions. Thus the work is done in a 
thoroughly scientific way. 

Again let us say in conclusion that the writer of the article has handled 
her theme in an able and comprehensive manner. 


A Scoot Sister or Notre DAME: We thoroughly endorse the excel- 
lent paper just read by the Sister of Charity. Catechism, Bible history, 
especially the words and works of our Divine Master, the explanation 
of the various ceremonies of the Church and the answer to the ordinary 
objections, which even a child may hear from its non-Catholic com- 
panions—form part of the curriculum under the head of “Religion.” We 
think, however, that not sufficient emphasis has been given to the im- 
portant fact that, in our schools, faith and piety are inculcated also by 
excellent means not included in the curriculum of the daily class work. 
We speak of environment. 

In or out of school the child is affected by its surroundings. The eye 
and ear are the two chief avenues to the mind and heart. Place the 
child anywhere in religious surroundings and you have done much to 
make it religious. More especially is this true of the school. Experience 
proves the good effect of the religious atmosphere that pervades our 
classrooms. Here we find nothing offensive to modesty or savoring of 
pure worldliness. On the contrary, many objects are displayed for the 
sole purpose of instilling faith and inspiring devotion. 

On entering the child is required to take holy water from the font at 
the classroom door. From its catechism it knows that through the move- 
ments of the heart inspired by the pious use of the sacramentals venial 
sin is remitted. To ensure this salutary effect, faith and: devotion are 
enjoined. Hence, if the holy water is taken with levity or the sign of 
the cross negligently made, attention is at once drawn to the fact that 
no blessing may be expected and the object of the Church is frustrated. 

The pupils find waiting for them the teacher robed in a religious habit, 
the significance of which is felt even by the smallest. Reverence for the 
religious habit is an instinct with most children. They seem to know 
at first sight that the sister is not a woman of the world working for a 
salary, but one who has given her life for the love of God and the re- 
ligion she teaches., She is therefore a living object lesson. Her beads 
and: her cross inspire the children with a lofty and sometimes an exag- 
gerated idea of her sanctity. By a simple process of reason they arrive 
at the conclusion that if sister is so good they also must be good. 

Everywhere the habit of the teacher helps the pupil. The child never 
gets so thoroughly used to it as to lose respect for the wearer. It secures 
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respectful attention and inspires lasting confidence. It assists in main- 
taining order in the classroom and checks harsh and vulgar expressions, 
especially among boys, on the playground. There is a battle of words 
or blows—sister appears on the scene and a change of program instantly 
ensues, 

It takes the bitterness out of reproof and makes the word of encour- 
agement doubly sweet. It soothes the little turbulent hearts and makes 
a difficult thing easy for the love of God. Many a wayward and stub- 
born boy says his prayers and does everything better simply because it 
is sister who asks him. 

The day’s work begins with prayer. Repeatedly the child is reminded 
that these are the school prayers and must not take the place of the 
morning prayers, which should be recited at home after rising. Great 
attention is paid to the recollection of the child during prayer. It is 
made to feel that it is speaking to God. Hence slow recitation and in- 
telligent pausing. Ejaculations are repeated before and after remission 
and at changes of study. Thus with a minimum of time is a maximum 
amount of good effected in forming the habit of frequently raising the 
mind to God. How valuable this habit in future manhood and woman- 
hood; how many victories over temptations will it secure; how many sins 
will it prevent! 

During prayer all stand facing the image of our Crucified Savior. No 
classroom is complete without its crucifix, its statute of Our Lady and its 
pictures of the Guardian Angel and the saints. Here are the silent but 
potent factors in the spiritual training of the child. It must be made clear 
that the pictures and statues are not mere ornaments. They are sacra- 
mentals and convey a blessing to all who look upon them with devotion 
and reflect on the lessons they teach. These objects serve to keep the 
mind holy, and not seldom are anxious and beseeching eyes observed to 
turn to the cross and Our Lady during a difficult task or an examination. 

The sister who truly understands the art of teaching religion is ever 
on the alert for the psychological moment to inculcate some truth or 
impart some spiritual lesson. These she draws from everywhere; from 
the text-book, from spiritual stories, from the actions and words of her 
pupils, but especially from the objects that surround her in the class- 
room. The crucifix is the great teacher. Its lessons of love, atonement, 
patient suffering and humilitation are inculcated whenever opportunity 
is afforded and the ingenious sister knows how to create opportunities. 


The statue of Our Lady is another prolific source of spiritual inspira- 
tion. Surely no child leaves the Catholic school without a love for the 
august Mother of God. Any statue of Our Lady is an embodiment of all 
her glories. Sometimes a picture or statue conveys to the mind what 
words fail to express. In vain may we try to explain in words the love 
of God for men, but place before the children a picture of the Sacred 
Heart or the Good Shepherd carrying the lost sheep, or Christ healing 
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the sick or caressing little children and all is immediately understood and 
felx. A good method is to change the pictures from one classroom to 
another at stated periods. 

Potted plants on the window sill will serve as material for many an 
object lesson in religion. As they are pleasing to us, so are we pleasing 
to God if we grow in yirtue as they grow in strength and beauty. The 
lily has its peculiar value in illustrating the purity of an innocent heart. 
All flowers have roots; faith must be the root of all our actions. Kind 
deeds and words are likened to the little seeds from which the flowers 
spring. A pupil brings a bunch of flowers to school. The teacher places 
some in a vase of water and some she leaves on the desk to wither and 
die. She is then ready for the moral lesson. The means of grace, prayer 
and the sacraments preserve the spiritual life of the soul as water pre- 
serves the flowers. When these are neglected, the soul languishes and 
dies. Thus by a combination of faith, ingenuity and love for her work 
does the sister give tongues to the inanimate objects about her and 
make them speak of God and holy things. Yet, in all this, great pru- 
dence must be employed. Enough spirituality must be given the child 
to make religion agreeable and delightful, too much at a time might prove 
the contrary. Like homeopathic medicine, the heavenly doses should be 
small but frequently administered. 

The value of hymns cannot be overestimated as a means of inculcating 
faith and piety. Rhythm and rhyme delight children, and truths con- 
veyed through the meditim of verse in a musical setting never fail to 
make a deep and lasting impression on the mind. The school hymns 
learned in childhood often cheer and comfort through life. 

Thus the classroom in the Catholic school is not only the storehouse 
of knowledge, not only the field wh€re battles with hard tasks are daily 
fought and won; but the house of prayer, the great museum where the 
spiritual wonders of God in word and work are displayed, the home of 
faith and piety to which, in after years, the mind will revert with love 
and thankfulness. 











DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
Tugspay, Jury 13, 2:30 p. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer. The Rev. F. A. 
Moeller, S. J., president, in calling the session to order, made 
some remarks on the good results accruing from these an- 
nual meetings, and called upon the secretary to read the min- 
utes of the previous meeting, which were approved. 

The president was authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions. The following were appointed: Rev. Edm, A. 
Burkley, Rev. S. Klopfer, Rev. Wm. Deasy, Rev. P. S. Gil- 
more, Rev. P. M. Whelan. Rev. M. McCarthy, S. J., deliv- 
ered an interesting and energetic discourse on “Catholic Cen- 
tres for the Deaf in New York and New Jersey.” 

After discussion the meeting adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 
Jury 14, 9:30 a. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer. “Educational Fa- 
cilities for Deaf-Mute Boys in Canada,” was treated in a 
paper by Brother H. Gaudet, C. S. V. “Caring for the Deaf 
in the Diocese of Pittsburg,” was the subject of a paper by 
Rev. Thos. Coakley. In the absence of Father Coakley, the 
paper was read by Rev. H. C. Boyle. After discussion the 
conference adjourned. 

THIRD SESSION 
2:30 P. M. 

The meeting opened with prayer. A paper on “The Eph- 
pheta School for the Deaf and Kindred Institutions”, was 
read by Miss Annie M. Larkin. 

This was followed by Sister M. Borgia’s paper on “Schools 
for the Deaf in St. Louis.” In the absence of Sister Borgia, 
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the paper was read by the secretary. After discussion the 
meeting adjourned. 
FOURTH SESSION 
Jury 15, 9:30 a. M. 

The conference opened with prayer. Then came a paper 
on “The Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institute for the Deaf,” 
by Sister Mary Dositheus. At this session almost every mem-~ 
ber took part in discussion on work for the deaf, difficulties 
to be encountered, ways and means for success, and so forth. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


It was moved by Rev. P. S. Gilmore, and seconded by Rev. 
Edm. A. Burkley, that the present officers, Rev. F. A. 
Moeller, S. J., President; Rev. S. Klopfer, Treasurer; Rev. P. 
M. Whelan, Secretary, be re-elected. The motion was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Rev. G. A. Keelan, S. J., moved, and Rev. Edm. A. Burk- 
ley seconded the adoption of the following resolution: 


Recognizing that the neglected condition of our deaf-mutes is 
due in great measure to a lack of appreciation of their needs and 
circumstances, we the members of the Deaf-Mute Conference, 
pledge ourselves to do all that lies in our power to make their 
sad condition better known and to urge immediate action in their 
behalf. 


The resolution having been unanimously adopted, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
P. M. WHELAN, 
Secretary. 

Present at the Conference: 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago. 
Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. Edm. A. Burkley, Columbus, Ohio. 
Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. M. A. Hebert, East Providence, R. I. 
Rev. D. J. Lavery, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. J. F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. M. McCarthy, S. J., New York. 
Rev. G. A. Keelan, S. J., Boston, Mass. 
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Rev. Wm. Deasy, Randolph, Mass. 

Rev. P. M. Whelan, Ambler, Pa. 

Horace G. Hilton, New York City. 

Miss Annie M. Larkin, Westchester, New York. 

Miss Mary A. Kennedy, St. Joseph’s Institute, 188th 
Street, New York. 

Brother H. Gaudet, C. S. V., Montreal, Canada. 

Brother J. A. Jean, C. S. V., Montreal, Canada. 

Sister M. Lambert, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Gertrude B. Sorrells, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Stephen Harding, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Dosithea, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Emefrentia, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister M. Imelda, Providence, R. I. 

Sister M. Anthony, Providence, R. I. 

Sister Rose Gertrude, Hartford, Conn. 

Sister M. Cecilia, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















PAPERS 


CATHOLIC CENTRES FOR THE DEAF IN NEW 
YORK AND NEW JERSEY 





REV. MICHAEL R. MC CARTHY, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, FORDHAM, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





When I was a boy in Boston many years ago, it was amongst 
my greatest delights to go down to Faneuil Hall and listen to 
the oratory of Wendell Phillips, and I remember on one occasion 
when there was much ado about the progress of the 
Indian, the great speaker said, “I shall believe that the Indian 
is making progress when he shows more consideration for his 
squaw.” I carried away the thought that the civilization of a 
nation may be tested by the measure of its consideration for the 
weak, and now the thought comes up in a new form this moment 
and it seems to me that the heart of this Association will ring 
true only when it gives practical consideration to the cause of the 
helpless deaf-mutes. Theirs is what may be called a compelling 
appeal. The story of the deaf-mute is one of the most pitiful 
in all human annals. Before the Christian era, amongst civilized 
peoples, they were the victims of the most cruel theories; for 
example, that thought was impossible without language, and as 
the deaf-mutes had no language then it were impossible to 
educate them. Therefore the Spartans threw them into the great 
pit at Taygetus into which the deformed were thrown as useless 
to the state. The Athenians treated them no better for, it is said, 
they put them to death without pity and no one raised a voice 
against the deed. The Romans, too, by law cast them like blind 
kittens into the Tiber. Of course there were a few examples of 
better treatment, notably where the afflicted one was of high 
station; but I am speaking of the general attitude of humanity 
toward the deaf. As late in the history of the world as 1750 
Doctor Johnson said, “Deafness is one of the most desperate of 
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human calamities.” Desperate, indeed, for in all those ages up 
to that time the deaf-mutes had had no language, that entrance 
key to human intercourse, and hence they were debarred as un- 
fitted from the pleasures and offices of social society and con- 
demned to the lowliest drudgery; they were thrust out from 
the home circle to hide the family shame, pelted with malig- 
nant cruelty as cursed and half-witted, and so over a lonely 
path under a sore brridien they staggered and stumbled along 
until they sank hopeiess into a welcome grave. 

Here is a curious subject of study for the psychologist, that 
the mind of humanity should regard this merely physical de- 
fect of deafness as a mental and moral blight and carry out the 
error in cruel practice for ages. Why, I remember the time, 
not so very long ago, when boys on the street would say, 
“There goes a dummy—let’s throw a brick at him.” Moreover, 
it is only recently, and that under pressure, that the Civil 
Service Bureau has lifted the deaf-mute out of the fool class. 

How widely different was the attitude of our Blessed Lord 
and Savior toward the afflicted when He came on earth to dwell 
amongst us! Dark as had been the disposition of humanity there 
yet seems to have been a throb of commiseration in the human 
heart, or perhaps it was rather by divine inspiration that the 
people brought to Him one who was deaf and dumb. At once 
He drew him to Himself, dispelled the cloud of infamy that hung 
around him, placed him fairly within the view of all as one 
beloved of God, took his face within His blessed hands, loosened 
his bonds and marked him as an object of care and kindness to 
His followers for all time. But how slowly and grudgingly was 
the lesson of the Divine Master learned and practiced! What- 
soever things that are true, honest, pure and lovely have come 
to us through Christianity; but in the case of the deaf-mutes 
surely the amelioration has been tardy. For centuries, as we 
have seen, the deaf-mute continued to drag out his life as a de- 
spised outcast. In our own country the first school was opened 
for them not until 1817, though in Europe their admission into 
society had begun some fifty years previously. Then only the 
dread and pitiful past was closed, and the deaf-mute began to 
come forth from his cruel isolation with a sob of gratitude for 
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his deliverance, a joyous hope for a better life and an eager re- 
sponse to every kindly eye and helping hand. 

How terribly the capability and powers of these souls were 
underrated or ignored may be gathered from a comparison of 
the old and new conditions and the resultant progress achieved 
even with a meagre encouragement. After but a few decades 
of opportunity we find the deaf-mutes rising to become editors, 
teachers, engineers, bankers, inventors, lawyers, architects, and, 
in fact, succeeding in all the many human industries wherein mere 
hearing is unessential. In the artistic field as painters, engravers, 
and sculptors, the success of the deaf has been so marked that 
their deprivation and consequent seclusion would seem to have 
been an advantage. The statue of Lafayette in Washington, the 
gift of France to our nation, and the statue of Father Serra in 
California, are both the admired work of deaf-mutes. Human 
knowledge and training, then, have in a wonderful degree de- 
veloped the talent of these children of silence. The religious 
aspect of their condition is still far from gratifying; indeed, it 
is a cause of grief and bitterness from the Catholic standpoint. 

It is a distressing thing to contemplate the historical fact of 
these little children being flung into the pit or the river by the 
pagans; but it is infinitely more grievous to behold their immortal 
souls abandoned by Catholics. From Father Moeller’s compre- 
hensive article in the Catholic Encyclopaedia we gather that out 
of one hundred and thirty-nine schools for the deaf in the 
United States, only thirteen are Catholic, and in a population 
of over forty thousand, of whom probably one third are Catholic, 
only a thousand and two are trained up in the true faith. Here, 
truly, is a crying grievance. From the testimony of those who 
have studied the subject it appears uncontrovertible that the 
education of the vast majority of our Catholic children through- 
out this land of free conscience is under the powerful influence 
of teachers who are not in sympathy with our religion, and hence 
. the little ones are beguiled of their priceless heritage and after 
years of deadly instillation of sermons, lectures and copious 
literature unfriendly to our Church return home oftentimes with 
a contempt for the faith of their parents, and, what is heart- 
breaking, frequently the brighter ones amongst them are 
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led to devote the rest of their lives to the destruction of the faith 
in others and to the propagation of heresy. Am I exaggerating? 
Let me give you an example, one which is a type of not a few 
cases. Some time ago a young woman called on me, a simple 
Irish girl, one of that class we know so well who would not go 
out without her beads in her pocket and her scapular on her neck ; 
she came to me with tears in her eyes to ask me to visit her deaf- 
mute brother for whom she had offered many prayers and 
Masses. What of him? He had been educated in a non-sec- 
tarian school, and was now preaching as a lay reader in the 
Episcopal church. Of course, I visited and tried to plead and 
reason with him, but all in vain. He died some time after and 
was buried from the Protestant church. Deaf-mute persons in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago, are sons of simple Irish and 
German Catholic parents. The original proselytizers will tell 
us frankly from their point of view that they are simply doing 
for the spiritual good of the deaf-mute that which the Catholic 
Church is either unable or unwilling to undertake. Oh, the 
pity and the shame of it! As for the deaf-mute himself, he is 
certainly placed in a quandary requiring a spirit of renuncia- 
tion looked for only in those of more generous training. On 
one side, the rich resources, the easier employment, the fine 
promises of the seducers, and on the other side not only the 
poverty but the actual indifference of their friends. Still for 
all that, the ordeal is encountered with a true martyr spirit, as 
we sometimes observe when we meet them in the mission. 
The missions are given over a wide field, and in detail differ 
somewhat from those given to hearing people. First the mission 
is announced in the newspapers, which, by the way, are always 
ready to print stories about the deaf-mutes as if they were 
visitors from the moon—and also graphic circulars describing the 
necessity and advantages of the services are mailed to them, as 
they usually live in widely scattered districts. The.evening ser- 
vices open with an exhibition of stereopticon views accom- 
panied with a talk on the subjects shown, and this exhibition 
serves the double purpose of attracting the congregation on 
time and also of impressing the young and those who are un- 
able readily to follow the sign language. The subject of the 
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slides is usually the life of our Savior, and interest ts enhanced 
by pious stories and descriptions of the people and places rep- 
resented. Besides, the pictures help to put the congregation in 
the proper frame of mind. Then follows the sermon, which is 
delivered by the preacher in sign and oral language simultan- 
eously, while he is mounted on a roomy platform which gives 
him space for picturesque effects. The light is an important 
consideration and should be shaded from the eyes of the con- 
gregation while distinctly illuminating the features and action 
of the preacher. The sermons treat of the more striking subjects, 
the four last things, the life of our Lord, the sacraments and 
heaven. When time allows much value is placed on the exercise 
of the Way of the Cross, as a training for perseverance in de- 
votion after the mission. 

New York City, owing to the advantages and the care of the 
fine Catholic schools, offers the most bountiful field for missionary 
effort. With headquarters at St. Francis Xavier’s there are 
branches at Jersey City, Brooklyn, Fordham and Westchester, 
and Sunday schools at St. Rose’s and St. Vincent’s for children 
attending the neighboring non-Catholic institutions. In the 
course of a few years this mission center has had as many as 
thirty marriages amongst its members and, strange to say, the 
offspring from these unions in every case have been hearing 
and speaking children, so quickly does nature work back to 
the normal. One of the members also has become a cloistered 
nun with the community at Hunt’s Point and others too would 
enter religion if they could but find an order to receive them. 

Only a small section of a vast field is cultivated by a few 
workers although a rich harvest offers itself to the true mis- 
sionary with a love for souls whom our Savior designated by a 
special mark of favor. Their condition is one which peculiarly 
appeals to zeal, for, denied religion in the state schools by law, 
or instilled with false teaching through craft or error, their 
souls are starved at home through ignorance or neglect of 
those who should but do not know their language. The sheep 
lift up their heads and are not fed. 

Above all, then, there should be change wrought in the popular 
mind which regards them with a blind repugnance; then pastors 
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should be aroused to assume the just care of the little souls in 
the institutions within their parishes, a manifest duty; room 
should be made for them in the parish schools and in the Sunday 
school classes; teachers should be invited to learn their simple 
sign language; in a word, heed should be given to the divine 
prompting and all due means taken to train these children of 
silence to grow up attached to their Mother Church and en- 
courage them to strive for a place of respect and higher useful- 
ness in Christian society, and that after the hard struggle here 
they may at least secure the happiness of the next life. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR CATHOLIC DEAF- 
MUTE BOYS IN THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, CANADA 





BY REV. H. GAUDET, C. S. V., ECOLE CATHOLIQUE DES SOURDS- 
MUETS, VILLE ST. LOUIS, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA. 





I am delighted to have been called upon to read a paper on 
the Education of Deaf-Mutes in Canada, before this most hon- 
orable assembly; indeed, it greatly flatters me. But first of 
all I must beg for the greatest possible amount of indulgence 
on your part, as I have to address you in a language not my 
own. The time allotted to me being rather short, I will go 
straight to the point without any further preamble. 

1. History of Montreal Catholic Male Institute for Deaf and 
Dumb. The first effort made to found a deaf and dumb in- 
stitute in the Province of Quebec was in the year 1830. Mr. 
McDonald, a barrister of Quebec, was sent to the United States 
to study the different systems of teaching the deaf-mutes. 
After having taught for one year in the Hartford Institute, he 
returned to Quebec and opened in 1831 a school which was 
closed in 1834 for want of support. 

In 1836 another attempt was made in St. Hyacinthe by Bishop 
Prince, but this incipient school fell through before three years 
had gone by. 

At the close of the year 1848, His Grace, Ignatius Bourget, 
second bishop of Montreal, took in hand the work of founding 
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a school for deaf-mutes. Father Charles Irénée Lagorce, parish 
priest of St. Charles on Richelieu river, who, for one year, was 
endeavoring to impart religious instruction to two deaf-mutes 
of his own parish, was intrusted with the direction of the institute 
above spoken of. The class, which numbered ten pupils, opened 
November 27, 1848, in Hochelaga, a suburb of Montreal. 

In 1849 it was transferred to a private house, and in 1850 
was finally installed in a three-story building of 75 by 45 feet, 
purposely built for the deaf by Bishop Bourget. In the spring 
of the following year Father Lagorce went to France, there to 
study the different systems of teaching the deaf-mutes and the 
sign language. He returned to Canada during the summer of 
1852 and resumed his work. 

In 1856 Father Lagorce withdrew, leaving the management of 
the institution to the Clerics of St. Viator. 

Father Lagorce was succeeded as principal of the school first 
by Rev. Brother Young, a deaf-mute himself and a former teacher 
of Forestier Institute of Lyons, who arrived in Canada in De- 
cember, 1855. Next, by Rev. Alfred Bélanger, C. S. V., from 
1864 to 1883, « first term; and a second term from 1895 to Igoo. 
In 1870 he visited some of the European institutes and intro- 
duced in our school the oral method. In 1880 he attended the 
Congress of Milan and brought over to our school the pure oral 
method, which was readily put into practice in all its particulars. 
In 1878 he caused a story to be added to our main building, and 
in 1881 had workshops built. 

Rev. Father Boucher was the successor of Father Bélanger 
in 1884. A year after, Rev. Father Manseau succeeded Father 
Boucher and remained at the head of the institution until 1895. 
Then Father Bélanger returned as principal of the school for five 
years more. Rev. Father Cadieux is our principal since Igoo. 

For some years we tried to keep a farm-school to teach farm- 
ing to the pupils during their school years; but this we found 
did not work satisfactorily. Moreover, we could not well afford 
such heavy expenses. A school of that kind would succeed well 
after the school years are over. 

Deaf-mutes of all ages above nine are admitted into our school. 
Old, uneducated deaf are decreasing in number every year. 
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2. Our Pupils, Our institution is intended for children, either 
totally or partially deaf, and consequently unable to receive in- 
struction in the common schools. Our institute is not an 
asylum, but a real boarding school in which are admitted only 
such deaf-mutes as are capable of being instructed. It is a 
school intended for boys only. On no account are pupils re- 
ceived before nine years old; but from that upwards there is 
no limit. 

Since its foundation our establishment has registered one 
thousand entries. For the last ten or fifteen years the annual 
registration has not varied much; there were 115 pupils on the 
roll last year. The annual attendance would be considerably 
larger if it were possible to keep, for two or three years more, 
those who leave us at. the end of the fifth year, on account of 
having made their first Communion, which is the only object 
most of parents seem to have in view when sending their boys 
to school. This is due to the fact that many of them are very 
poor. The term of instruction is generally five years. For a long 
time we have been trying our best to have it last for eight years, 
as stated in our program. But in order to be able to carry 
such a design into effect we would need a more considerable 
grant from the Government; or be sufficiently endowed to be 
able to take charge of the pupils when through with their first 
Communion. Most of the parents being deprived of wealth, the 
outfit they must give the child when about to leave home, often 
drains their purse. 

Pupils are given instruction either by the oral method or sign 
language, according to their dispositions. But I am pleased to 
state that the number of students placed under the sign method, 
which is from thirty to forty, is decreasing year by year. 

A special class for Catholics speaking English has been regu- 
larly kept open for over thirty years. Besides the English pupils 
born in the Province of Quebec, this class has also received 
from the sister Provinces of the Dominion and eastern part of 
the United States, a good number of deaf-mutes of Irish na- 
tionality and French-Americans, who, after having received edu- 
cation in English-Protestant schools, came to us to prepare 
themselves to make their first Communion. 
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3. Religious Instruction, Moral Training. Religious instruc- 
tion is given daily in the classroom at an appointed hour. More- 
over, the whole teaching is impregnated with religious spirit, and 
each of the daily events offers an opportunity of making remarks 
and giving advice, which greatly advances the moral training of 
the pupils. 

The prayers of rule are said in common. Pupils hear Mass 
every morning. Frequent and even daily Communion is in 
honor. Every evening a lecture of fifteen minutes is given to 
the pupils by the principal on their duties as students, 
Christians and citizens. 

Every evening also, at 7 o'clock, pupils have leave to make a 
short visit to the Blessed Sacrament or to give themselves up to 
any other pious exercises according to each one’s own devotion. 
The confraternities of the Guard of Honor of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, of the Holy Guardian Angels, and of the Apostleship 
of Prayer, are likewise honored in our school. Pupils enroll 
themselves of their own accord, and have to deserve by their 
good behavior, the honor of being members of one of these con- 
fraternities. 

During the months appointed by the Church, spiritual exercises 
are held in the chapel in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of St. Joseph, and for the souls in 
purgatory. In our schools there are two confessors, to whom 
the pupils may address themselves freely every morning and 
evening. In order to give the students a greater courage for 
study and train them to virtue, we make use of a particular 
stimulating system of notes. Pupils are continually under the 
superintendence of some of the religious, and discipline is firm 
but at the same time paternal. A half-year’s report of pupils’ 
standing is sent to parents or guardians twice a year. 

4. Hygiene. We do our utmost to have hygienic rules ob- 
served. After each meal the pupils are allowed to play for an 
hour at least. Weather permitting, play hours are spent out of 
doors; arc-lamps have been installed in the playgrounds, so as 
to enable pupils to go out during the evening’s play-time, even in 
the winter season. They are taught gymnastic drill every day. 
A physician often calls at our institute and several first class dis- 
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pensaries attached to hospitals (among others, that of Hotel 
Dieu) give our pupils medical care free of charge. 

5. Method of Teaching. We prefer the pure oral method to 
any other for the following reasons: 

1. Speech allows the deaf-mute when he leaves the institution 
to develop every day the amount of knowledge he has acquired, 
by having more frequent opportunities to talk with everybody. 

2. It helps him powerfully in the acquisition of the genius of 
the language he is learning. 

3. It develops the lungs more or less atrophied by inaction. 

4. It really restores the deaf-mute to society. 

But the oral method could not be applied indiscriminately to 
all deaf-mutes. In order that success may favor our efforts the 
pupil must: 

1. Not be over fifteen years of age. 

2. Have good sight. 

3. Be able to spend at least five years at school. 

Moreover, the oralists must be completely separated from the 
others for recreations, studies, work, etc. 

This is the reason why we have maintained the department of 
dactylology, where those who are.not apt to be taught speech 
and by speech may receive their teaching through signs and 
writing. In this latter department the means employed are 
writing and manual spelling. Occasionally, while explaining 
catechism and history, we make use of signs. In teaching a 
language, we proceed according to the intuitive or perceptive 
method. Our school apparatus is abundantly furnished with 
charts and tableaux necessary to the intuitive teaching of the 
language, object lessons and catechism. 

Our natural history museum includes 100 mammalia, 400 
birds, 30 reptiles, a few specimens of fishes, and 4,000 insects, a 
herbarium and collections of minerals, coins and stamps. 

6. Course of Studies, Our aim is to impart to our pupils 
the knowledge that the average young man should have to 
begin his career in life, that is: Speech, a written language, a 
serious and practical knowledge of catechism, rather, extensive 
notions on ciphering, geography, history, natural sciences, etc 
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If it were in our power to keep these children a longer space 
of time, we might develop even more the elementary knowledge 
already acquired, and have them remember it forever. Thus, it 
would spare us the sorrow of seeing them given over too soon 
by themselves, sometimes quickly forget a portion of the primary 
instruction they acquired by close study. 

7. Industrial Departments. To the scientific department we 
have added an industrial one, in which the pupils receive, every 
day, two hours of theoretical and practical lessons. Different 
trades are taught, such as printing, stereotypography, book- 
binding, shoemaking, tailoring, joinery, painting, and black- 
smithing. 

When our pupils are through their studies they may come 
back to the institution to finish learning their trade. They are 
in charge of officers all the time and have an hour of class every 
evening. 

8. Revenue. The revenue of the institution is derived from 
the annual grant of $9,861.72 on the part of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, and the fees paid by the parents of the pupils and by 
the “Committee of the Deaf-Mutes Society of the Diocese of 
Quebec.” These amount to $2,500 or $3,000 annually. 

This revenue has to suffice for the board, tuition, washing, etc., 
of over one hundred pupils; to pay a large retinue of servants, 
including a pretty large teaching staff. 

9. Work of Preservation and Perseverance for the Former 
Students. A club, having for its patron saint, St. Francis de 
Sales, was organized in 1901 with the commendable view of 
gathering all of the former pupils living in Montreal. The 
number of its members varies each year from between fifty to 
sixty. One of the halls of our institute has been put at its disposal 
and some games have been installed therein. 

This hall is always open, but it is chiefly frequented at night 
and on Sundays. The religious willingly share in their amuse- 
ments and in the proper time, know how to slip in a word of 
counsel which is gratefully accepted. 

A monthly lecture is given from September till May by one 
of the members of the club, and all deaf-mutes of the city are 
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kindly invited to attend. These lectures are well followed. On 
each Sunday of the school term a sermon is preached to both 
alumni and old pupils of Montreal. These latter are over a 
hundred. At the close of the sermon the Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament is given them. 

The ex-pupils may have help and counsel at any time of the 
day from their former teachers, who, in fact, do them many 
favors, either in securing positions for them or helping them in 
their bargains or differences. 

Every year, during the Lenten season, old pupils-are invited to 
attend the spiritual exercises of an eight days’ mission. On 
these days a sermon is delivered every evening, and in the day 
time lessons of catechism and short sermons are given to those 
who can attend them. The last mission was attended by one 
hundred and forty-one ex-pupils of Montreal or from the country. 
In the course of the year, Rev. Father Director and his assistant 
give all the deaf-mutes of Montreal a call. During the holidays, 
circumstances permitting, they visit the deaf of the country. 
Those living in large cities are visited every year, but those of 
small remote places every two or three years. 

That we may be able to maintain regular relations with the 
old pupils, a small monthly review, bearing the name of “L’Ami 
des Sourds-Muets” (The Deaf-Mutes’ Friend) was founded in 
March, 1908. This little paper is much esteemed and highly ap- 
preciated, especially by the deaf living in the country, who find in 
it a relief for their loneliness. This review keeps up partly by 
subscriptions and partly by means of gifts. 

This is what, at the request of our distinguished Father Chair- 
man of this Congress, I thought best to let you know of our 
work, which was begun by a holy prelate assisted by a devoted 
priest. Nowadays, like sixty years ago, this work keeps on by 
dint of sacrifices, which, I am most sure, are the tokens of 
abundant spiritual fruits: sole reward worth seeking after 
upon earth. 
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STATUS OF CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTES IN 
PITTSBURG 





REV. THOMAS F. COAKLEY, D. D., PITTSBURG, PA. 





According to the United States Government census for 1900, 
one person in every 851 is deaf, the ratio being 1175 to each 
million of the inhabitants. With a Catholic population of 435,000 
in the Pittsburg diocese, there are consequently 511 Catholic deaf. 
One-third of these, more than 170, are deaf-mutes, unable to 
speak at all, to which must be added 12 per cent, or 60 persons, 
who speak so imperfectly that their only method of communica- 
tion is by means of writing or the sign language. This makes 
a total of 230 deaf-mutes, a small congregation, in the Pittsburg 
diocese alone. Of this appalling number, 56 per cent, or 128 
deaf-mutes, are less than 20 years old, and therefore of school age. 

This total of 511 Catholic deaf is by no means exaggerated. 
It is based on the government reports, and upon the Chancellor’s 
statement to the Catholic Directory. The ratio is further sub- 
stantiated by the tabulated census reports of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, showing that the Pittsburg district is fully up to the 
average throughout the country. 

Of this startling number, on September 1, 1908, not half a 
dozen practical Catholic deaf-mutes could be found throughout 
the length and breadth of the Pittsburg diocese. Deaf-mutes 
there were in abundance, and in almost every parish, but they 
were not Catholics. Their faith had been stolen from-them, be- 
cause to get an education at all they were forced to attend Prot- 
estant or state schools for the deaf, where the doctrines of 
Protestantism seem to have formed a part of their instruction. 
Children with ancient and venerable Catholic names, with pious 
and devoted Catholic fathers and mothers, were graduated from 
these state institutions professed Protestants, Theosophists, 
Christian Scientists, or anything but Catholics. They not only 
became Protestants themselves, but undertook to propagate 
Protestantism. 
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Some of the most zealous teachers in Protestant Sunday 
schools to-day who are working among the deaf-mutes in the 
city of Pittsburg are children of Catholic parents. 

It was to counteract this stupendous loss to the Church, and 
to save the souls of these unfortunate children, that on September 
7, 1908, Bishop Canevin opened a school for the Catholic deaf 
at 1613 Lowrie street, North Side, Pittsburg. It is in charge of 
the Sisters of Charity, who for a year previous to the opening 
of the institution, had studied in various schools for the deaf 
When the school was first opened, the existence of not a single 
deaf-mute child was known, and every one but the great- 
hearted, far-sighted Bishop of Pittsburg was discouraged. A 
priest was soon assigned to the work, who devoted a consid- 
erable portion of his time to locating the Catholic deaf-mute 
adults and children. Within two months ten pupils were se- 
cured, and a Sunday school for the adult deaf was opened in 
the Church of the Epiphany, Pittsburg, with an enrollment of 
forty adults, while at Jeannette, Pa., another Sunday school 
was started, with an attendance of six adults. The ten pupils 
in the school increased to twenty-three in May, while applica- 
tions have been received from ten other children to gain ad- 
mittance upon the reopening of the institution in September. 
This will make the opening registration thirty-three children, 
and more are being discovered every week. 

During the year sixteen deaf-mutes, five children and eleven 
adults, made their first Holy Communion; thirteen of them 
were confirmed at one time in the Cathedral at Pittsburg, and 
others at intervals, corresponding to the time required for their 
proper preparation, made their first Communion, and were 
confirmed in their own parish churches. The religious instruc- 
tion of the children comprises not only the catechism and the 
Bible History in the regular course of studies, but twice each 
week one of the ten priests of the diocese familiar with the 
sign language gives an instruction of half an hour at the school. 
The religious instruction of the adults, on Sunday afternoons, 
at the Church of the Epiphany, in a very central part of the 
city, consists in the recitation of the catechism for about three 
quarters of an hour, after which there is a sermon in the sign 
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language by a priest. All the services for the adults are held 
in the church itself, and not in the basement, the idea being 
to make the deaf-mutes feel that they have equal privileges 
and consequently equal responsibilities with their brethren 
who are endowed with all their faculties. 

Every opportunity is afforded them to go to the sacraments 
frequently, and many of the children and adults are monthly 
communicants. Some write their confessions, while the majority 
merely use the examination of conscience found in the ordinary 
prayer book. The school is a building of eighteen rooms, with 
a large lawn, front and rear. Three classrooms were in use 
during the year, and eminently satisfactory results were achieved 
in oral work, every one of the children, even those who had 
previously received no training whatever, being able to pronounce 
all the sounds in Miss Yale’s charts. 

A class of ten priests from various parts of the diocese meets 
once each week in Pittsburg for study, instruction and practice 
in the sign language, under a competent professor, so that there 
is no necessity for any Catholic deaf-mute in the 7,200 square 
miles in the ten large counties of Western Pennsylvania, com- 
prising the Pittsburg diocese, being deprived of the spiritual 
ministrations of a priest who is able to converse with him in the 
sign language. 

No attempt has yet been made to impart religious instruction 
to the children attending the state institution for the deaf in 
Pittsburg, for the reason that this institution has been treated 
by the ecclesiastical authorities the same as any other public 
school. There is not a shadow of an excuse for Catholic parents 
sending their children to such an institution. Our Catholic 
school for deaf-mutes charges a small tuition for children 
whose parents are able to pay; but for those who cannot, and 
the vast majority are such, the children are maintained abso- 
lutely without any charge, the charitable offerings and the tra- 
ditional generosity of the devoted Catholic people of Pittsburg 
providing for the support of the school. 

During the year the writer has been called on to administer 
the sacraments and to give religious instruction to deaf-mutes 
from four states, and in seven dioceses, in Maryland, West Vir- 
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ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Considering the facility with 
which the sign language is acquired, and the ease with which it 
can be mastered, and the terrifying number of deaf-mutes who 
have fallen away from the Church, but who would be good 
Catholics were an opportunity afforded them to converse with a 
priest in their own language, it is very much to be desired that 
priests in other dioceses take up the work, since it offers so little 
difficulty and is so fruitful in results. Any priest can obtain a 
working knowledge of the sign language in a couple of months. 

The writer wishes, on behalf of the Bishop of Pittsburg, to 
make public acknowledgment of his gratitude to the various 
Catholic institutions, schools and teachers of the deaf throughout 
the country for the many suggestions and the valuable informa- 
tion so generously accorded during the year, in order to make 
possible the successful inauguration of the Pittsburg School for 
Deaf-Mutes. 


THE EPHPHETA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND 
KINDRED INSTITUTIONS 





MISS MARY HENDRICK, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Twenty-five years of ceaseless effort, of almost pitiful strug- 
gle for existence; at one time, buoyant with hope, at another, 
chilled by disappointment; yet, through all, never despairing 
of success or forgetful of its high aim—such, in brief is the 
history of the Ephpheta School. 

The sadly neglected condition of the Catholic deaf appealed, 
almost at the same time, to the great hearts of two saintly mis- 
sionaries—the one, a Redemptorist, the other a Jesuit. To each 
had come the sorrow of looking helplessly on while a soul en- 
titled to all the consolations of our holy religion passed unshriven 
into the presence of its Maker. Through no fault of their own, 
had these poor children of silence been deprived of their rightful 
heritage; nor could the parents be blamed when, finding no 
Catholic school open to receive them, they entrusted their childyen 
to some finely equipped state institution. They were invariably 
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assured there would be no interference with religion. Treacher- 
ous and delusive promise, through which thousands of helpless 
souls have been robbed of their faith! Into the minds of those 
two holy priests—each laboring in his own field—there had come 
the inspiration that, eventually gave existence to the Ephpheta 
School. 

As early as 1878, Father Damen, S. J., applied to the manage- 
ment of St. Joseph’s Institute for help in founding a school for 
the deaf, at Chicago; but the institute at Fordham was struggling 
with its own difficulties ; and a teacher could not be spared. Mean- 
while, the appeal of a poor mother had awakened the zeal of a 
kind-hearted lady, who, in her turn, interested some of her friends 
in the neglected cause. An association was soon formed, having 
for the director the Rev. Father Meurer, C. SS. R., to whose sad 
experience with the deaf I have just alluded. Very soon, how- 
ever, the good Father was called to labor in another field; and 
the newly-formed society looked to Father Damen for future 
direction. 

In October of the same year—1884—the Ephpheta School for 
the Deaf came into existence. It opened as a day school, under 
peculiarly happy auspices; for the Ephpheta Society, which was 
to support and sustain it, had been organized among the most 
prominent Catholic ladies of Chicago. 

Through the kindness of the Jesuit Fathers, a classroom was 
provided in the old parish residence building on Twelfth street: 
but before the end of the first year it became evident that, owing 
to the wide area over which the deaf are necessarily scattered, a 
day school would be totally inadequate. Placing children here 
and there in families was tried; but the results were not calcu- 
lated to arouse enthi siasm ;—so it became clear that accommoda- 
tions for boarding pupils must be provided. In 1886 the manage- 
ment of St. Joseph’s Home generously sacrificed all the space that 
could be spared, for classrooms and dormitories, and when all 
preparations were completed the school was removed to its pres- 
ent quarters. 

After a few years of self-sacrificing labors the Ephpheta So- 
ciety surrendered to the home the guardianship of the little school. 
The burden of its support fell heavily on the institution that had 
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offered it a shelter; and as years went by, and both home and 
school grew in numbers, the cramped conditions became almost 
intolerable. 

Gladly would any shelter, however humble, have been ac- 
_cepted for the school, could such shelter have been regarded as 
its very own. Having no identity, so to speak, appearing simply 
as an annex to another work, it failed to receive all the help and 
sympathy that would have come had it been better known. 

Yet encouragement and consolation were not wanting. The 
pupils for the most part were strongly attached to their teachers, 
and the school. When ,the poverty of the latter was sneeringly 
commented upon by pupils of other institutions our boys and 
girls would reply proudly: “Yes, our school is poor; but it is 
Catholic.” This love of our holy religion has been, undoubtedly, 
the strong uplifting force in the school life, as well as in the 
after life, of the boys and girls who have passed through the 
Ephpheta School during the quarter century of its existence. 

The maintenance of two departments was, from the beginning, 
a perplexing problem. In 1897, the number of pupils having 
reached 115, it seemed impossible to continue longer on the same 
lines; and the managers decided to dismiss the sixty-four boys 
then in attendance. Since that time all applications for the ad- 
mission of boys have been refused. In the last three years more 
than two hundred children have had to be turned away. The 
present number of pupils is seventy-five—fifty-seven girls and 
eighteen boys. These latter, of course, are day pupils. 

An association formed several years ago under the title of The 
Ephpheta Union has been of immense help. Its promoters cir- 
culate the “Voice of the Deaf”—a twenty-five cent annual, pub- 
lished at the Ephpheta School. To their rocble. efforts is largely 
due the fact that the school has been kept open during the last 
ten years. It is to be hoped that their number, still very small, 
will steadily increase. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the promoters and the occa- 
sional help given by kind and sympathetic friends, the clouds 
seemed to close more and more darkly around the little school; 
and the hearts of those who had labored for it so long and faith- 
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fully grew heavy with apprehension. The abandonment of the 
work seemed imminent; when, at the end of a novena to St. 
Joseph, came the welcome news that a legacy of $100,000 had 
been left to the Ephpheta School. Words cannot express the joy 
that filled the hearts of all; the dreary past was forgotten in bright 
anticipations of the future. But disappointments were still to 
be experienced. The relatives of the decreased benefactress were 
determined to contest the will; and when matters were finally 
settled, the legacy had dwindled to $43,000. With this and the 
remainder of another contested bequest, together with the pro- 
ceeds of a lecture and bazaar, it has been made possible to begin 
the erection of a school building—only part of which will be 
finished for the present. His Grace, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, has given his kind encouragement to the 
work, and a brighter day seems to have dawned. 

The Ephpheta Auxiliary for Deaf Mutes—the inspiration of a 
great hearted friend of the school—was founded two years ago 
and aims to give practical help to the cause. How earnestly and 
well these noble hearted ladies have labored may be realized from 
the fact that in one year $22,000 have been raised for the new 
building. 

The method used in the Ephpheta School is that ordinarily 
known as the “Combined.” The work of the classrooms is 
carried on by means of speech and writing. Signs and the 
manual alphabet are permitted at recreation; and in large 
gatherings, where speech and lip-reading would be inadequate. 
The courses of study are similar in most respects to those of 
primary and grammar schools for the hearing. Drawing and 
wood-carving receive careful attention. The girls are taught 
plain and fancy needlework and -instructed in the various 
branches of domestic economy. Those sufficiently advanced 
are taught dressmaking. A number of former pupils are now 
earning good wages. , 

After leaving school, the pupils become members of the 
Ephpheta sodalities ; returning for the monthly meetings and the 
annual mission for the deaf. I cannot better close this brief ac- 
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count of the Ephpheta School than by the following extract from 
the ‘Voice of the Deaf”: 


‘When all these years the burden and heat of the day have 
been the portion of those who have lived for the deaf-mutes, it 
is not likely they will tire or faint when victory is in sight. No; 
rather they who have sown in tears shall now reap in joy. 
Bringing their sheaves with them, they will enter upon a new 
lease of devoted labor in the vineyard of the Lord.” 


St. Joseph’s Schools for the Deaf are three in number—collect- 
ively they form the St. Joseph’s Institute for Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes. It was founded in 1869, at Fordham; and 
for years had to struggle with poverty and the difficulties that 
ordinarily beset the way of our Catholic Schools for the Deaf. 
In 1875, it began to receive public funds and from that time its 
growth has been rapid. 

It is now one of the largest institutions in the United States. 
Its pupils at present number 498. The boys’ department is at 
Westchester ; the girls’ schools are located at Fordham and Brook- 
lyn. The combined method is used, but signs are prohibited in 
the schoolroom, where all work must be carried on by speech or 
writing. The boys have their option of the following industries— 
carpentry, tailoring, shoemaking, printing. The latter seems to 
be generally preferred by the boys and their parents, and a large 
number of graduates are earning their living in press or com- 
posing rooms. There is also a well equipped art department; 
and many former pupils have found employment in establish- 
ments where artistic training and ability are demanded. The 
girls are taught plain and fancy needlework, machine sewing 
and dressmaking. They have regular classes in cooking and 
are instructed in every branch of domestic science. Drawing 
from cast and from life, and painting in il and water colors 
are taught by competent teachers. 

These schools are now filled to their utmost capacity. No 
provision for buildings is made by the state, which pays only 
for board and tuition, and exacts an account of every penny 
spent. St. Joseph’s Institute has never been the recipent of pri- 
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vate charity to any great extent. Only a few legacies have fallen 
to it and these have been very small. 

It was feared that the day school opened a year ago by the 
Board of Education would reduce the number of our pupils, but, 
so far from this being the case, the attendance this year has been 
the largest in the history of the institution. 


THE DEAF OF ST. LOUIS 





BY A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH. 





In 1836, when St. Louis was not the size it now is, Bishop 
Rosati, a faithful shepherd of the Master’s flock, found therein, 
even at that early time and in that small area, some little lambs 
to whose imprisoned souls he could not tell of that Master; for 
those souls were closed to his gentle voice, and on his ever ready 
ears no sound ever broke that might be an echo of the wants or 
aspirations of the spirit within, for they were deaf and dumb. 

The good bishop, in his paternal zeal, questioned many and 
deliberated long, as to how he could reach and save these souls, 
one day to lay them at the Master’s feet, a conquest as of “a pearl 
brought from afar,” from darkness and isolation. 

Where was Bishop Rosati to go for help? To whom could 
he give the care of these precious pearls? How deeply he felt the 
trust of the Master, who placed them in his keeping! 

From the North, where the Dakotas built their tents and wor- 
shipped the Great Spirit, to the cheery South, where fragrant 
flowers and crystal streams sang His praises; from the mighty 
waters of the Pacific that receives the setting sun in its folds of 
peace to the Bay State, with its \thens of America (in which we 
are favored to meet to-day, in a common vital cause), in one word, 
throughout the length and breadth of our cherished Republic, 
Bishop Rosati could not find one—priest or religious, to care for 
his deaf-mutes. 

The Cyrenean sent to aid the good bishop bear his cross was 
then, as always, near to help—a friend told His Grace of Sisters 
in France who cared for deaf-mutes. 
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Distance and expense were slight obstacles with the good 
bishop when souls were to be saved, and so arrangements were 
made to have two Sisters of St. Joseph come from the fountain 
head in France, the home of De L’Epee,.where deaf-mute edu- 
cation was flourishing. 

The ship in which the two Sisters, Sister Celestine and Sister 
St. John, sailed was wrecked and there was no trace of the two 
missionaries for weeks; at last they landed in New Orleans, from 
which place, by boat, they reached St. Louis and called on Bishop 
Rosati. Doubting that they were the Sisters for whom he had 
sent, he asked them to make some of the deaf-mute signs; they 
immediately did so; and His Grace requesting an explanation of 
their meaning, one of the Sisters replied: “I am hungering for 
the bread of France.” 

This double proof that they were from France and that they 
knew the signs was sufficient to convince the bishop that they 
were the long expected Sisters, who came to St. Louis to train 
and care for deaf-mutes. 

Thus began in St. Louis the education of the deaf- mutes, which 
has been kept up by the Sisters of St. Joseph ever since. It has 
had its ups and downs, but from here, like the tree planted near 
running waters, have branched out schools for the deaf—one to 
Buffalo, N. Y., one to Longwood, South St. Louis, and one to 
Oakland, California, besides the new location for the girls at 
gor North Garrison avenue, St. Louis, for twenty-three years 
located on Cass avenue. 

On account of the lack of worldly goods of many of the deaf- 
mutes, for deaf-mute and poverty seem to be synonymous terms, 
the sisters in order to support them, have since 1836, often been 
obliged to place them in apartments of an orphan asylum, or in 
sister teachers’ houses, that all might be cared for from a common 
fund. Where too many interests are in the same house, some 
one of them is sure to suffer, and so the Sisters of St. Joseph 
gave to the boys a school in General Hancock’s beautiful, rustic 
home at 9439 South Broadway, and the girls have as their school 
Whitaker’s. mansion, 901 Garrison avenue, which is a real man- 
sion of comfort to the deaf-mutes, and the rooms are so arranged 
as to elicit from visitors remarks like: “One would think it was 
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built for the deaf-mutes.” “What healthy, sun-exposed class- 
rooms.” ‘What high, well-ventilated dormitories,” etc. 

An addition has recently been erected as a north wing, com- 
prising a chapel, with a seating capacity of 200, and an assembly 
or playroom for the use of the children. A clergyman, address- 
ing the deaf-mutes a few weeks ago, said he had never seen such 
a beautiful, bright assembly hall. The playgrounds, too, are spa- 
cious and pretty; covered with God’s velvet carpet of green, with 
here and there a shady nook. 

_ While others are wearing out brain and muscle to build a 
school for the deaf on the “Home Plan” the deaf-mutes of St. 
Louis have one put into their hands; they feel. St. Joseph did 
it and thank him for it. 

The pupils who wish, after being graduated from the eighth 
grade, return to take up more advanced studies ; two young ladies 
who graduated have come back to help us teach, there being an 
increase of pupils and a dearth of sisters; although both these 
young ladies are totally deaf they do remarkably well in furthering 
lip-reading, and as to the other lessons in the grades of their 
pupils, their success is on a par with that of a hearing teacher. 

The boys are just as lucky as the girls with the interior of their 
school, homelike and inviting, and their surroundings such as to 
cause Longwood to be known as the “Eden of St. Louis.” Here 
they have fifty-four acres all their own, to come in contact with 
nature and learn of nature’s God. 

The boys who wish are taught agriculture, gardening, printing, 
baking, painting, etc., and some have acquired such skill in the 
same as to be employed on the grounds and elsewhere, and earn a 
living thereby. Those who prefer to learn any other trade are in- 
troduced, through the influence of the sisters, into the city fac- 
tories, where these trades are used. The girls are taught sewing, 
needlework, bookkeeping, typewriting, painting, cooking and 
housework. One young lady, an adept in dressmaking, is head of 
a department in a large dry goods store, although the twenty 
under her can speak and hear. Another pupil is making a most 
comfortable living by fancy needlework which she makes and sells 
and still another is self-supporting, coloring photos and samples 
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for canvassers. Those employed as typewriters or assistant book- 
keepers spend years with the same well pleased employer. 

Pupils are received at the age of seven years in both schools 
and remain until about eighteen; the day of closing, each year, as 
a rule, brings many tear-filled eyes; they are happy at school, and 
while a desire to see dear ones at home is very apparent, still a 
sorrow on leaving loved haunts, a beautiful school, devoted teach- 
ers, who understand their every wish, seems to be the master- 
feeling as the silent little ones file out. 

Everything to make the pupils happy is done during the year; 
holidays are celebrated ; Santa Claus appears in life form, and the 
birthday of each pupil is noted and kept, as in a happy family 
circle. 

Various other ways of making the children happy are resorted 
to, and they in return so respond to it all that the parents tell 
us they get the calendar in August and show them that it is time 
to get ready to go back to school. In September, a little nine- 
year-old, nursed in the lap of comfort, once inside the gate, broke 
away from her astonished father and exclaiming, “Home! home!” 
made her way up to her old classroom. 

The method employed is that of the combined system, with 
special attention given to speech during class hours; even outside 
of class hours a teacher may be seen talking to a little deaf child, 
usually in short sentences and monosyllables at first, then in 
more difficult sentences and longer words. If the child cannot 
grasp the whole sentence after frequent repetition on the part of 
the teacher, each word is spoken by itself until the little child 
triumphantly catches it; should this method of speaking in single 
words fail to be understood by the child, the last resource of 
spelling the words is used, the child endeavoring to see each let- 
ter on the teacher’s lips; the teacher, to be sure that the pupil 
gets the correct letter, provides it with a pad and lead pencil, or 
the more convenient pocket book-slate, on which it writes each 
letter as the teacher speaks; the smile of victory the little child 
gives, as it sees in writing the word it has tried so hard to under- 
stand, well repays the time and labor; the writing is preferred 
to making the letters on the fingers, in order to discourage the 
use of the hands altogether; after a few months, writing even, 
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will not be necessary, as the child’s eye, from constant practice, 
will soon be trained so as to recognize the letters on the lips, and 
very often, as all the teachers of the deaf know, get the word 
before it is half spelled. 

The books used in our classes are those of the hearing children, 
and when consistent with our principles, those used in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the National College for the Deaf, are placed in the 
hands of the larger pupils, so that those who take examinations 
for the college become familiar with the text of these. 

This Spring, 1909, a party of ladies and gentlemen, accom- 
panied by their professor, from the class of philanthropy of a 
well known university in St. Louis, spent an afternoon in our 
schoolrooms and heard girls in the sixth grade recite a lesson in 
U. S. history, taking the questions from the teacher’s lips and 
answering the same orally; they heard little tots seven years old 
read from a primary chart, etc., etc. Everything the visitors saw 
and heard was such a revelation that they said far from consid- 
ering the pupils in the class of defectives, they found them pos- 
sessed of more than the average intelligence of hearing children 
of the same age. : 

A source of instruction and education is a bi-weekly outing to 
some manufacturing concern, where in the company of their teach- 
ers, everything in the handicraft there pursued is explained, from 
the raw material or the seed in the ground to the finished article ; 
these visits often afford subject matter for the next two weeks, 
in lip-reading lessons, daily news items, and letters to home 
friends, besides broadening the mind of the children, teaching 
them economy in the use of material, the arduous labor and toil 
of supplying them with the necessaries or luxuries of life, etc. 

On holidays during the scholastic year the pupils are often in- 
vited to the mother house of our teachers, to the academy, or 
to the institutions of the city, as to the homes for the aged, 
the orphan, the blind, etc., where the work of the Church extends 
even to the aged and infant, thus refuting the prejudice hidden in 
the locked-up minds of the deaf, that the Catholic Church does 
nothing for them. 

The grown Catholic deaf-mutes have two Sundays in the 
month on which they meet. Until two years ago they were ex- 
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pected to attend religious meetings every Sunday, but on the ple 

that they had no Sunday afternoon to visit their friends, the 
attendance was very unsatisfactory ; since the rule of coming every 
second and fourth Sundays has been adopted, numbers and en- 
thusiasm are perceptibly increased. On the afternoon of the 
second Sunday of the month is the meeting of the members of 
the League of the Sacred Heart; the statue of the Sacred Heart 
is made prominent in some place, other than where it has been 
all month, and lights and flowers surround it; the flowers being 
the offering of the members, who delight in purchasing them 
“for the Sacred Heart.” The league has been a source of bring- 
ing many of the adult deaf. Twice a year the badge of the Sacred 
Heart is given to those who have been members six months; 
the ceremonies of giving it, also the Promoter’s cross, are in the 
chapel, at the altar railing and of a solemn nature. The new 
members look forward to it with eagerness. After the religious 
part of the league meeting there is an impromptu entertainment 
and refreshments. 

The day of reception into the sodality is also made as elaborate 
and attractive as will be permitted in our devotion to the Immac- 
ulate Conception, which is the prized title of our new school. 

There is also a society, the S. F. D., St. Francis de Sales So- 
ciety of the Deaf, which meets on the fourth Sunday, and is well 
organized with a code of rules, officers, and a treasurer’s account 
that is proudly hinted at, at each meeting. 

While there are 500 deaf in St. Louis and a supposed one-half 
to be Catholics, with these societies about 125 come in contact 
with the sisters. Within the last two years six young men were 
brought into the Church, some to be baptized and some to make 
their first Communion. Of the twenty-five converts in the past 
few years, seventy-five per cent. were induced to embrace the 
Catholic religion by former pupils of the schools who were so 
thoroughly Catholic that they could lead others into the true 
fold by the force of their persuasions. 

At the gatherings on Sundays, these young men and women 
converts are conspicuous by their faithful attendance; just the 
last Sunday of June, 1909, some of the men came into the hall 
looking rather warm, and an explanation brought out the fact 
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that in order to be at the religious meeting in the afternoon they 
had their baseball game in the morning. 

I thank good Father Moeller, S. J., for the privilege of saying 
something about the deaf-mutes, and also, my kind listeners, for 
your patience. In closing, I wish to say, that if any of you can, 
please come to the Rome of America, and spend a week with us 
and the deaf of St. Louis. You can make no satisfactory visit 
in less time than a week. If you come in these torrid days of 
summer, rest assured you will not have a “cool reception,” and 
if you come in the season of holly and snowballs, twenty below 
zero, rest doubly assured that you will have a doubly “warm re- 
ception.” 


LE COUTEULX ST. MARY’S INSTITUTION FOR THE 
IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF- 
MUTES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SISTER M. DOSITHEUS. 





The name of Louis Le Couteulx de Caumont is justly held in 
grateful remembrance in Buffalo; it is interwoven with its early 
history, and especially memorable for the large charities and 
benefactions with which it is connected. Among these, stands 
out prominently this institution, the land for which was donated 
by him, and which in grateful recognition of the fact, is styled 
“Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes.” 

On the twenty-sixth day of September, 1853, there was incor- 
porated in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., a society or corporation, 
known as “Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Benevolent Society for the 
Deaf and Dumb.” This society was established for benevolent 
and charitable purposes and to aid and instruct the deaf and 
dumb. Rt. Rev. John Timon, the first bishop of Buffalo, was 
the founder, and chief promoter of this society. He was chosen 
its first president. 

Not having sufficient means to erect a building on the land so 
generously donated by Mr. Le Couteulx, the Bishop, in 1856, 
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purchased three small frame buildings, which were in the neigh- 
borhood, and which he had moved on the lot. 

The next problem was where to find teachers for the new 
foundation. When the first missionary Sisters of St. Joseph 
came to America, in 1836, the Bishop, then Father Timon, was 
one of the priests who met them at New Orleans, and conducted 
them to their mission at St. Louis, Mo. There were six sisters in 
this. band, two others having been detained in France until the 
following year to learn the sign-language and prepare themselves 
for the instruction of deaf-mutes on the American mission. To 
these sisters he applied for help. Three sisters came to Buffalo 
in 1857, and immediately opened a day school for hearing chil- 
dren, to enable them to support themselves, and prepare the in- 
stitution for the reception of the deaf. The instruction of the 
deaf was begun in 1859, with four girls, who boarded at the insti- 
tution, and a few boys who lived in the vicinity, attending as day 
pupils. As the parents of these pupils were unable to pay for 
their tuition, etc., and the sisters were without sufficient means of 
support, they were obliged to suspend the instruction of this class 
in 1861, and the sisters returned to St. Louis. 

Had it not been for the indomitable zeal and courage of the 
Bishop, whose charity for those afflicted children was unbounded, 
every idea of its continuance would have been abandoned. During 
the suspension of instruction the Bishop sent a sister (Rev. 
Mother Mary Anne Burke, who has had charge of the institution 
since its reopening in 1862) to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in Philadelphia, to become acquainted with the methods 
of instruction in use in that well known, excellent institution. 
This instruction was cheerfully and gratuitously given by the 
late A. B. Hutton, principal of that institution, in a manner which 
may be easily understood, when it is remembered that forty years 
of his life were devoted to the education of the deaf. 

In the meantime, the Bishop had erected a brick building, four 
stories and basement, 28 by 34 feet, affording at that time spa- 
cious sitting rooms, dining rooms, dormitories, kitchen, etc. The 
frame houses were converted into classrooms. 

In November, 1862, the instruction of the deaf was resumed, 
with more cheerful prospects. There were two teachers, one a 
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deaf-mute, a graduate of the New York institution, who was both 
pupil and teacher. Although a young woman, she had never had 
instruction in her faith, consequently had not received Communion 
nor Confirmation. There were eleven pupils at the end of the 
first year. : 

The following table will show the growth in numbers as the 
institution became known: 








YEAR YEAR YEAR YEAR 
1862-3...... 11 | 1874-5...... 90 | 1886-7...... 156 | 1897-8...... 168 
1863-4...... 14 | 1875-6...... 100 | 1887-8...... 157 | 1898-9...... 180 
1864-5...... 419 | 1876-7. ..... 132 | 1888-9...... 164 | 1899-0...... 188 
1865-6...... 31 | 1877-8...... 136 | 1889-0...... 158 | 1900-1...... 187 
ROR Cea = 22 36 |. 1878-9...... 131 | 1890-1...... 141 | 1901-2...... 184 
BEBE 8. rc oss 48 | 1879-0...... 120 | 1891-2...... 152 | 1902-3...... 181 
1868-9...... 52 | 1880-1...... 131 |} 1892-3...... 147 | 1903-4...... 185 
1869-0...... 66 | 1881-2...... 150 | 1893-4...... 154 | 1904-5...... 188 
ic (eae 66 | 1882-3...... 167 | 1894-5...... 148 | 1905-6...... 195 
4 74 | 1883-4...... 167 | 1895-6...... 155 | 1906-7...... 186 
1): (pos eee 84 | 1884-5...... 150 |} 1896-7...... 154 | 1907-8...... 191 
ue oe Deere 94 | ROSD-G. 6.056. 168 














From the re-opening of the school in 1862, nine hundred pupils 
have been registered. At the close of the term in June there 
were 176 pupils. 

There was no permanent support until 1871, when the State 
law relating to the “Education and maintenance of deaf children 
under the age of twelve years” was amended, so that the institu- 
tion was privileged to receive such children as county bene- 
ficiaries. In 1872 the Legislature of the State of New York 
extended the benefits of the law for children upwards of twelve 
years of age, to this institution. 

As the number of pupils increased additions were made to the 
first brick building, from time to time, until the original plan was 
completed in 1880, making a frontage of 170 feet. In 1883, 
twenty-three and a half acres of land were purchased, at a cost 
of $30,000.00. A frame building on the place was fitted up for 
little boys, and the following year thirty boys were transferred 
to this building, known as the “Branch.” In 1897 the erection 
of a new building, calculated to meet the requirements of two 
hundred pupils, was begun on the “Branch” property. This build- 


. 
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ing was dedicated November 20, 1898, and the whole school 
moved into it in January, 1899. It is most advantageously situ- 
ated. It occupies one of the highest points within the city limits, 
and is far enough removed from the crowded portion to ensure, 
at all times, an abundance of pure air. The grounds are spacious, 
giving ample room for field sports. 

The building has a frontage on Main street of 222 feet, and a 
depth of 175 feet on Dewey avenue. It is three stories high, with 
basement; is built of Medina sandstone, red pressed brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The architecture is of the French Re- 
naissance style. There are two wings and a central block. The 
left wing is occupied by the boys, and the right by the girls; the 
central block contains an assembly hall and chapel. No expense 
was spared to make it a model of its kind. It cost about $120,- 
000.00. The present indebtedness is $30,000. 

With buildings that are thoroughly up to date in every appoint- 
ment, the school life of the teachers and pupils has been rendered 
more agreeable, and their efforts have been productive of more 
satisfactory results than formerly. The rooms are thoroughly 
heated and well ventilated; the dormitories and dining rooms 
large and airy, the study halls spacious and well lighted. 

While the state has generously provided for the tuition and 
maintenance of the pupils who reside therein, no appropriation 
for buildings has ever been made. The institution has had to 
depend on the generosity of friends and the sisters’ salaries for 
funds for this purpose. A portion of the “Branch” property was 
sold to the U. S. Government for a Marine hospital, for $22,000, 
which helped to lessen our indebtedness. 

The system of instruction in use in the institution is the one 
known as the “combined,” or American system. This system in- 
cludes all known methods. By using the method best suited to 
the pupil we are enabled to reach all grades of mental ability, 
and give to each pupil as much instruction as his mental capacity 
will allow. 

The school is for the deaf as a class, and not solely for the 
especially gifted among them. As among hearing children, so 
among the deaf, there'are various degrees of intelligence, some 
possessing brilliant minds and quick perception, while in others, 
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natural dullness and slowness in seizing, and difficulty in retain- 
ing impressions from without, are still further heightened by 
their infirmities. The former, by reason of their superior mental 
endowments, soon acquire a knowledge of written language, and 
facility in expressing their thoughts by means of it. The latter, 
on the contrary, master the rudiments of knowledge with dif- 
ficulty, and only after the most persevering efforts on the part 
of the teacher. 

The method used in the beginning was the manual, or sign, 
method, the one in general use in all the American schools at 
that time. Many of the early pupils were graduates of those 
schools, who came here to receive religious instruction and be 
prepared for the reception of the sacraments. ‘The sign language 
has always been used in imparting religious instruction? 

Articulation, or the teaching of speech, having been introduced 
into several schools for the deaf, in the early seventies, this insti- 
tution was one of the first to adopt it. Two of the sisters went 
to Boston in 1873, to study “visible speech” and its symbols, 
under Professor Alexander Graham Bell, son of the inventor of 
this method. This method shows how the organs of speech are 
used, and how the movements of the mouth in speech may be 
interpreted by the eye. For a number of years speech was taught 
through Bell’s symbols, but as it was found that it could be taught 
as easily by the German method, or method of imitation, in which 
the pupil is taught by watching the speech of the teacher, to speak 
the words thus presented, the symbols were dropped. Charts 
prepared by the teachers, with the diagrams of the vocal organs, 
for the principal elements of speech, with the corresponding letter 
and symbol written under each diagram, have helped the pupils 
in acquiring speech. The pupils are taught to speak and read 
printed and written language. The use of written language 
begins when the child is admitted to the school and is continued 
throughout the course. The course of studies followed at present 
is that which is prescribed by the Regents’ syllabus. A number 
of pupils have received Regents’ preliminary or pre-academic 
certificates, and two have earned first-year academic certificates. 

There are at present seventeen teachers in charge of literary 
classes, Most of our teachers have been trained in the institu- 
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tion. Teachers have come from other schools to be trained here. 
Every two or three years some of the sisters visit similar schools 
for the purpose of comparing methods, and adopting whatever 
they may find to be helpful in the work. They have also attended 
conventions of instructors of the deaf. 

In 1901, the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
held its sixteenth tri-ennial meeting in our institution. There 
were nearly four hundred persons present. All of our teachers 
were present. 

The industrial training of the pupils has received constant 
attention since 1874. This department has been carried on under 
competent instructors, with a view to cultivating habits of indus- 
try, and teaching such trades as would enable the pupils to se- 
cure employment at or near their homes. There are at present 
seven instructors in this department. Pupils of proper age and 
sufficient ability are instructed in some line of daily employment, 
so as to prepare them to pursue some avocation, by which they 
may be able to make an honorable living after they leave school. 
Many of them evince a great eagerness for instruction in this 
department and show great interest in their work, knowing well 
that the discipline of hand, eye, mind, practical judgment, and 
the formation of industrial habits, thus acquired, will be of in- 
estimable value to them. The boys are instructed in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and chair-caning; the girls in plain and fancy 
sewing, dressmaking, cooking, and housework, 

In March, 1886, new type, press, etc., were purchased, and the 
publication of a weekly magazine, entitled “Le Couteulx Leader” 
was begun. This magazine was dedicated “to the memory of the 
Abbe de L’Epee, to whose charity we owe the first perfected 
system for the education of the deaf.” The “Leader” is now in its 
twenty-fourth year. It is in charge of one of the sisters, a prac- 
tical printer, who has for her assistant a graduate of the school, 
who was one of her first apprentices. The pupils evince great 
interest in their school paper and enjoy the privilege of contribut- 
ing to the “Pupils’ Corner.” 

Printing is a valuable auxiliary in the education of those em- 
ployed at it. They learn a good trade, and moreover acquire in 
the very act of practicing it, much valuable information and an 
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increased knowledge of language. Many of our former pupils 
have steady and remunerative employment in newspaper and 
job printing offices. 

Nearly all the clothing needed by the pupils is made in the 
institution. The tailor shop is in charge of a former pupil, who 
learned his trade while in school. 

There are three graduates employed in the primary depart- 
ment, four in the domestic department and one on the farm. 

In order to keep in touch with the pupils after they leave school 
an invitation was sent to all former pupils whose addresses were 
known to meet at the institution in July, 1906. Upwards of a 
hundred responded to the invitation. They remained at the insti- 
tution from three days to a week, renewing old friendships, etc. 
They organized an alumni association, elected officers and decided 
to meet biennially: The second meeting was held in 1908, with a 
good attendance. 

As mentioned above, many of the early pupils were graduates 
of the state schools, who came to the institution to be instructed 
in Christian Doctrine and prepared for the sacraments. As a 
rule, they remained only a year or two. The task of instructing 
them was not an easy one. Children of Catholic parents, they 
had no love for our holy faith. 

The chaplains, as a rule, knew nothing about the sign lan- 
guage. Occasionally they preached to the pupils, the teachers in- 
terpreting the sermons for them, 

In 1879 Rt. Rev. Bishop Ryan sent a young seminarian, Rev. 
P. S. Dunne, to the Institution for the Deaf at Mile End, Mon- 
treal, to learn the sign language, particularly the religious signs. 
After six months he returned to Buffalo, and was ordained in 
the institution chapel, February 20, 1880. He was chaplain of 
the institution until his death, June 18, 1894. Rev. P. S Gil- 
more was ordained in December of the same year. He has been 
and is still connected with the institution as chaplain. Besides 
attending to the spiritual wants of the pupils he has charge of 
the adult deaf of the city, and nearby towns. The adult deaf meet 
at the old institution, now known as “St. Mary’s Home,” two 
Sundays a month for sermon and Benediction. 
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The pupils are now prepared for the sacraments at the average 
age at which hearing children are prepared. They write or speak 
their confession, as that is what they usually do after they leave 
school. There were seventy communicants present at the close 
of school, 











SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
Tuespay, July 13, 1909. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Seminary Department of the 
Catholic Educational Association was called to order at Boston 
College, Boston, on Tuesday, July 13, 1900, at 2:45 p. m., by the 
President, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D. The meeting 
opened with prayer. It was attended by representatives of nine 
seminaries, Boston, Niagara, Dunwoodie, Overbrook, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Emmitsburg, St. Vincent’s of Pittsburg and St. John’s 
of Collegeville, Minn. ‘The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
approved as printed. A motion was carried that the President ap- 
point a committee to draw up the resolutions of the Department. 
The report of the Secretary on the requirements of entrance into 
the Seminary was read and approved. Dr. Dyer next read his 
paper on “The Intellectual Requirements of Admission into the 
Seminary,” which was then discussed at length by all members of 
the conference. It was voted that the discussion be resumed at 
the next session. The President announced the appointment of 
Fathers Stehle, Hoctor and Leahy to serve as a committee on 
resolutions. The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 

The second session was opened by the President with prayer, on 
Wednesday morning at 9:45 o’clock. The minutes of the pre- 
ceding session were read and accepted. The Conference resumed 
the discussion of Dr. Dyer’s paper, and on his suggestion took 
a vote on the various propositions it put forth, one by one. Prop- 
osition No. 3, that it is advisable that entrance to the Seminary 
be regularly by examination, was taken up first; it was adopted as 
the mind of the Conference, some voices dissenting. In regard 
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to proposition No. 1, it was unanimously voted that our resolu- 
tions’ committee be ‘instructed to draw up a resolution to this 
effect, viz.: That the Seminaries should insist upon the carrying 
out of the decree of the last Baltimore Council, ordaining that 
the preparatory course of candidates for the Seminary comprise 
six years of secondary education, i. e., four years of high school 
and two years of college. It was then unanimously voted that 
a committee be appointed by the President to draw up a scheme 
of entrance requirements based upon the requirements laid down 
by the Baltimore Council, that this committee consist of five 
members, chosen, as far as practical, from different ecclesiastical 
provinces; and that the committee be instructed to report to the 
Executive Board of the Department at the time of the Fall meet- 
ing, if possible, and later in the year to send out and submit to 
the various seminaries the results which they will have reached. 
The Conference took up the second number on Dr. Dyer’s plan. 
It reads: “Exceptions are to be made to the requirements of the 
program in the following cases, and in no others: (a) To com- 
ply with the wishes of a bishop in regard to his subject, provided 
that the candidate shows that he possesses what is necessary to 
follow the courses; (b) if a candidate presents reliable attesta- 
tions to a marked degree of good sense, of honesty of character, 
of religious-mindedness and of energy, with, of course, the same 
proviso as in (a), and the sanction of the bishop concerned.” 
This was unanimously accepted by the Conference. (No. 3 
had already been accepted.) No. 4 reads: “Let the Seminaries 
which adopt the proposed program agree not to accept before the 
lapse of at least one year any student rejected for deficiency in en- 
trance requirements by any other seminary entering into this 
agreement.” After some discussion this was laid upon the table. 
The Conference unanimously voted No. 5: “Let each seminary 
promptly forward to all the others acting in concert a list of such 
students as have failed to meet the accepted entrance require- 
ments. (Indeed, I would propose here that we communicate to 
one another early in the school year a full list of all our students, 
so that anyone who may have gone from one seminary to another 
without proper letters, etc., may be at once noted and reported.)” 
No. 6 had already been implicitly carried: “The conclusions of 
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this Conference should be submitted to the various seminaries 
for their assent or observations. The Seminary Department at 
its meeting of next year should determine whether or not they 
have been accepted by a sufficient number to make it practically 
possible to carry them out.” It was made clear from the discus- 
sion that there was no question of binding the seminaries at 
present to any part of the proposed plan, but simply of ascertain- 
ing the mind of the Conference regarding the program that 
should be carried out in the future. No. 7 was carried: “The 
program finally determined upon should be considered in full 
force only two years after its acceptance by the Seminary Confer- 
ence. This provision should be introduced in order that the col- 
leges may have reasonable time to prepare their students to meet 
the seminary demands.” 

The next business was the reading by Dr. Herrick, of Dun- 
woodie, of his paper, entitled: “The Teaching of the Natural 
Sciences in the Seminary; Its Necessity, Character and Extent.” 
The time was too late for discussion of the paper, which was post- 
poned till the next session; and the Conference, after expressing 
its appreciation and thanks to Dr. Herrick for his most excellent 
and comprehensive paper, adjourned. 

THIRD SESSION 

The meeting was opened on Thursday at 9:45 a. m., with prayer 
by the President. The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read and accepted. The Conference took up the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. The reluctance of the candidates pro- 
posed for the office of President necessitated the resort to a secret 
ballot, which resulted in the election of the Very Rev. Francis 
P. Havey, S. S., D. D., President of St. John’s Seminary, Bos- 
ton. Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M., D. D., President of Niagara 
Seminary and University, was unanimously chosen Vice Presi- 
dent, and Rev. George V. Leahy, of St. John’s Seminary, Bos- 
ton, was unanimously chosen Secretary. The committee on reso- 
lutions presented the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS 

Wuereas, A good liberal education is a prerequisite for proper 

literary and esthetic culture; and 
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Wuenreas, Such an education is also of great importance as a 
preparation for the profitable study of philosophy and of 
theology ; be it 

Resolved, That the provisions of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (paragraphs 145 and 162) concerning the successful 
completion of a six years’ course in the classics as a preparation 
for the study of philosophy and of theology, be emphasized again 
and brought to the notice of those who are concerned and in- 
terested in this matter. 

Wuereas, The natural sciences are growing in public impor- 
tance and are gaining more and more ground in the curricula of 
the schools; be it 

Resolved, That this department discuss fully and investigate 
the claims of these sciences to more attention in our seminaries, 
according to the instructions of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore (paragraphs 149 and 167). 

WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B., 

GeorcE V. LEAHY, 

WituiaM C. Hocrtor, C. M., 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The Conference then listened to the paper of the Rev. George 
V. Leahy on “The Science Course in the Seminary,” and after 
a hearty expression of appreciation of its high merits took up 
the remainder of the session in discussing the two papers upon 
this topic. The incoming President, Dr. Havey, appointed as 
members of the Executive Boards of the Department and of the 
General Association the Very Rev. Fathers Dyer and Stehle. The 
meeting adjourned. 

Joun F. Fenton, Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


INTELLECTUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE 
INTO THE SEMINARY 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY ON PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. 





I have been unable to obtain either statements or catalogues 
from all the seminaries, so I can give no summary of the “En- 
trance Requirements” for all seminaries, but only for the few 
which have furnished me with the data. 

(a) Some seminaries receive applicants either on the presen- 
tation of testimonials that they have completed a college course 
in any reputable Catholic college, or by examination. 

(b) Others accept no testimonials, but oblige all applicants to 
pass an examination. 

(c) A few, which are affiliated with a iii college, 
accept the certificate of that college in lieu of an examination. 

Those seminaries which submit applicants to an examination 
allow only those applicants who have finished a classical course 
to undergo the entrance examination. Exceptions are made in 
special cases, e. g., of students beyond the normal age, but I have 
learned of no seminary that will receive a student of average age 
who has not completed his college course, except on request of a 
bishop, even if he is able to pass the entrance examination with 
ease. One or two seminaries continue the study of Latin or 
Greek alongside of philosophy. 

Of the character of the examinations required by seminaries I 
have not always been able to learn anything definite. Some of 
the statements and catalogues simply state that candidates will 
be accepted on passing a satisfactory examination, without in- 
dicating more definitely the nature of the examination. In some, 
ability to translate Latin sufficiently well to follow the course of 
philosophy is all that is tested by examination. Others add a 
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test in the ability to write good English. Others state that the 
matter of the examinations comprises all the branches of the col- 
lege curriculum. The subjects in which candidates are usually 
examined are Latin, Greek, English history and mathematics. 
Though some seminaries presuppose certain scientific studies, I 
find none requiring them for entrance. 

The amount of matter prescribed for ¢xamination in each 
branch varies greatly. In Latin, some give merely a passage from 
Cicero, which the candidate may work out for himself with the 
‘aid of a dictionary ; others demand sight translation. Some seem 
to presuppose a knowledge of all the Latin classics seen in the 
college course; others would examine a candidate on matter seen 
in his last year only. In general, the matter for translation into 
English is vaguely indicated; no list of books that must be pre- 
sented is drawn up; the requirements for admission into one of the 
collegiate classes read as if they were more strict, though the 
collegiate course itself is presupposed for seminary candidates. All 
demand a certain ability to translate English into Latin, but the 
degree of proficiency required is not apparent. 

One or two put among their requirements the ability to under- 
stand spoken Latin and to reply in Latin. 

As to Greek, some do not demand it at all. Others are content 
With the translation of St. Luke’s Gospel at sight or as a written 
test ; some give a test in the matter’seen in the last year, e. g., an 
oration of Demosthenes with a tragedy, or a book of Homer. 
Some presuppose the knowledge of the entire collegiate Greek 
course, without stating definitely the subject of the examination. 

In English the test is generally in regard to the candidate’s 
ability to write good English, to his actual reading of English 
classics and his knowledge of the history of English literature. 
Some include in the examination the principles of rhetoric, and 
the analysis of certain English classics. The English require- 
ments do not seem to be above those of the college entrance ex- 
amination. 

In history, a general knowledge is usually sufficient. 

In mathematics, the extent of the examination is generally not 
defined, but is stated by some as including algebra, plane and solid 
geometry and trigonometry. Many do not require mathematics. 
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Christian Doctrine is included by certain seminaries among the 
subjects of examination, likewise Bible History. 

I could not learn in the instances where all these branches are 
matters of examination, whether all are deemed essential, whether, 
e. g., students who failed in Greek or mathematics would be ex- 
cluded from the seminary. In one or two instances they might be 
conditioned, i. e., allowed to enter on condition that they make 
good their deficiency. 

How far the general requirements laid down are actually car- 
ried out, what exceptions are made besides those called for by 
the age of the applicant or the wish of his bishop, I was not 
able to ascertain. Nor can I state whether the exceptions made 
are so numerous as to make the actual standard much lower than 
the standard of the catalogue. The impression produced from 
reading the catalogues and the letters received is that the actual 
standard is lower than the standard required by the Board of 
Examiners for American Colleges for admission to the four years’ 
college course, which our candidates are supposed to have com- 
pleted. 


THE INTELLECTUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ENTRANCE INTO THE SEMINARY 





VERY REV, E. R. DYER, S. S., D. D., ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





The purpose of this paper is to propose for the discussion of 
this department of the Catholic Educational Association a plan 
for enforcing a higher grade of entrance requirements than at 
present prevails among our seminaries. What these requirements 
should be is determined in a general way, and even with some 
detail, by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, No. 162 and 
Nos. 145 to 149, inclusively. A still more detailed program would 
doubtless have to be traced, but this, I believe, can best be done 
by a committee, whose work would be submitted to the different 
seminaries for amendment and suggestion. 

The importance and difficulties of this question are both at- 
tested by the fact that it will arise whenever the members of this 
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Conference come together, and by the fact that up to the present 
we have all felt like running away from it. 

All of us who were present at the meeting last year in Cin- 
cinnati know how embarrassed we were by its sudden and unex- 
pected appearance on the occasion of the Rev. Dr. Dinneen’s 
paper on the means to promote a spirit of study among our young 
ecclesiastics. Dr. Dinneen emphasized the importance of classical 
studies well made for developing intellectual relish and activity, 
and deplored the fact that so many entered the seminary quite 
insufficiently grounded in the matters of a collegiate course. Here, 
one of the guests of the Conference, all of whom had the priv- 
ileges of the floor, made the remark that the seminaries would 
seem to have the control of this matter in their own hands by 
insisting upon proper entrance requirements, The idea was taken 
up by the Rt. Rev. President General of the Association, who 
proposed that a conference take place between the members of 
the College Department and the Seminary Department, in order to 
come to an understanding as to what the seminaries would re- 
quire and the colleges could promise to give. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of Covington also spoke strongly in the same sense. I believe that 
every seminary representative present experienced a feeling of re- 
lief when one of them came to the rescue by suggesting that it 
would be better for the members of the Seminary Department 
first to come together among themselves and decide as to what 
plan they should propose for maintaining a proper standard of 
entrance requirements. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, No. 162, lays down 
the rule: “nemini pateat aditus, quin studiorum curriculum pro 
seminariis minoribus praescriptum, integre ac cum sufficienti suc- 
cessu absolverit...... ” In Nos. 145 to 149, inclusively, the cur- 
riculum of the preparatory colleges is clearly traced. 

The course of studies must extend over a period of not less 
than six years; the. students must be thoroughly grounded in 
Christian Doctrine; in English, “Ut ea (lingua) recte, facile, ele- 
ganter sive ore sive scripto uti valeant”; in Latin which they must 
not only be able to understand, but to write and speak with some 
facility, and in at least one modern language; they must devote 
serious attention to Greek, so that they may at least understand 
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the New Testament in that language; correctness of pronuncia- 
tion must at all times be insisted upon ;—rhetoric is to be taught 
both theoretically and practically ;—history, both sacred and pro- 
fane, particularly the history of the United States ;—geography; 
. mathematics, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry ;—and the natural sciences, chemistry, natural history, 
geology and astronomy, are all to be insisted upon. 

With -directions so precise and positive one might ask where 
there is room for a question about entrance requirements. 

Everyone, I believe, who has been engaged in seminary work 
for some years, knows that these prescriptions of the Council are 
not carried out literally. And every one who has had such an 
experience knows equally well what is done practically. 

During our Cincinnati meeting and for some time after, I dis- 
cussed the question of entrance requirements with every seminary 
member whom I met and could converse with. How to maintain 
a rigid standard of excellence in collegiate work as a necessary 
condition for admission to the seminary? We all recognize facts 
like the following: Men of very limited ability about whom their 
teachers were in doubt as to whether they possessed the essential 
requirements of priestly knowledge are not rarely found to be 
the most successful, efficient and respected priests engaged in 
parochial work; scores of examples of this kind could be cited 
by any one who has had a long experience in a large seminary 
or in the administration of a large diocese. Priests such as I refer 
to are not only successful and highly thought of among the 
humble and lowly populations, but I could name a number of them 
in parishes made up largely of the educated and cultured classes 
about whom the same must be said. Again, there is a still larger 
number of students who enter the seminary rather poorly equipped 
in classics, who succeed rather poorly during a few months, but 
who end by developing real power and acquiring a very credit- 
able knowledge of the matters comprising the seminary cur- 
riculum, some of them standing at the very head of their courses. 

A rigid adherence to an entrance program of intellectual re- 
quirements would exclude all such applicants. I do not know 
any one conversant with the facts who would not feel deeply that 
this would be a great pity and a great mistake. Evidently such 
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was the conviction of the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council ; 
“singulari vero mentis acie,” they say in the above referred to 
No. 162, “ad candidatorum pietatem vitaeque integritatem attend- 
endum erit, quum experientia constet, mediocris ingenii viros, 
qui spiritu ecclesiastico ac vero animarum zelo sint imbuti, uber- 
iores fructus afferre in Vinea Domini quam eos, qui istis eximiis 
dotibus destituti doctrina et scientia excellunt.” 

A little reflection would show any one familiar with educational 
work how a sense of the importance of the facts mentioned, sup- 
ported by the authority of the Council, would tend to bring down 
to a minimum the standard of entrance requirements, even with- 
out having recourse to the often alleged motive of competition 
for numbers among the various institutions, though this, too, has 
doubtless at times been responsible for more than we would like 
to admit. Such a tendency will still more easily and surely de- 
velop where there is no common understanding among the sem- 
inaries. 

Would the following plan, or something like it, eliminate or 
greatly diminish this tendency, so that the seminaries might ef- 
fectively insist upon a so much desired higher standard of en- 
trance requirements, is the question that I submit for the consid- 
eration of this Conference: 

First. The entrance requirements for seminaries are clearly 
determined for us by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
No. 162 and Nos. 145 to 149, inclusively. It will, however, be 
necessary to draw up a fuller and more detailed program, with 
precise indications of the matters to be presented under the va- 
rious headings; of the authors the candidates are expected to 
have read and to be familiar with; of the kinds of tests by which 
their knowledge is to be ascertained, etc. The preparation of 
this program will require great study and care. Nor is it neces- 
sary that it should at once comprise all that the Council includes 
in the college curriculum. To accomplish our purpose prudence 
requires that we recognize and insist upon only what is at present 
attainable, and that we seek to prepare the way for the more com- 
plete realization of our ideals. 

A committee should be appointed to prepare such a program. 
They should have at least a draft of it ready to submit to the con- 
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sideration of the Conference before we disperse. The work could 
be completed at the latest for the fall meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Association, and could then be sent, as already said, 
to the different seminaries for suggestion and amendment. The 
program once accepted should be sent with an indication of the 
exceptions about to be noted to every candidate applying for ad- 
mission to the seminary, in order that he should not present him- 
self unless he can reasonably hope to comply with its require- 
ments. 

Secondly. Exceptions are to be made to the requirements 
of the program in the following cases and no others; (a) to com- 
ply with the wishes of a bishop in regard to his subject, pro- 
vided that the candidate shows that he possesses what is neces- 
sary to follow the courses; (b) if a candidate presents reliable 
attestations to a marked degree of good sense, of honesty of char- 
acter, of religious-mindedness and of energy, with, of course, the 
proviso that he is able to follow the courses and has the sanction 
of the bishop concerned. 

Thirdly. No college certificate should be accepted as to pro- 
ficiency in studies, but an examination by the Seminary Board 
should attest the efficiency of each applicant. 

Fourthly. Let the seminaries that adopt the proposed program 
agree not to accept before the lapse of at least one year any stu- 
dent rejected for deficiency in entrance requirements by any other 
seminary entering into this agreement. 

Fifthly. Let each seminary promptly forward to all the others 
acting in concert a list of such students as have failed to meet the 
accepted entrance requirements. (Indeed, I would propose here 
that we communicate to one another early in the school year a 
full list of all our students, so that any one who may have gone 
from one seminary to another without proper letters, etc., may 
be at once noted and reported.) 

Sixthly. The conclusions of this Conference should be sub- 
mitted to the various seminaries for their assent or observations. 
The Seminary Department at its meeting of next year should 
determine whether or not they have been accepted by a sufficient 
number to make it practically possible to carry them out. 
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Seventhly. The. program finally determined upon should be 
considered in full force only two years after its acceptance by 
the Seminary Conference. This provision should be introduced 
in order that the colleges may have reasonable time to prepare 
their students to meet the seminary demands. 

The plan here outlined would, I believe, be workable without 
modifying or adding to our present seminary organization. Would 
it be possible to organize a Board of Examiners, or several such 
Boards, to meet in various centers throughout the country and 
to determine the intellectual qualifications of all candidates for the 
seminary, on a basis of common entrance requirements, just as 
is done for the different groups of secular colleges? 

A bishop with whom I recently discussed this matter, and 
whose diocese demands quite a large number of students, highly 
favored this plan. He said that he would willingly send all his 
applicants for the seminary to be examined by such a board and 
would pay a proper per capita for the examinations, that such 
a course would relieve him of no little embarrassment, and that 
if the bishops generally took the same view of the matter that 
he does, the fees from the examinations would about meet the 
expenses of the Board. 

I said in beginning that the importance of this question of en- 
trance requirements is shown by the facts there mentioned. Let 
me in conclusion add a word bearing more directly on this point. 
If the seminaries can insist upon candidates for admission giving 
evidence of possessing the equipment which a proper college 
course should provide, I am convinced that we would soon see in 
the colleges far better results, both in intellectual work proper 
and in the formation of character. Do what we may, both teach- 
ers and pupils, with some few exceptions, will be disposed to 
slight a branch of studies not looked upon as a necessary require- 
ment. If, for instance, it becomes known among the colleges that 
students who neglect Greek or mathematics are accepted all the 
same in the seminaries, and go through their course without any 
special embarrassment, it will only be the enthusiastic teacher or 
student who will give to these subjects the application needed for 
their proper mastery. The loss in character development by fail- 
ure to put their best energies into their work, by believing that 
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they may slight any branch of studies imposed by their superiors, 
is doubtless far greater than the intellectual loss. There were a 
number of students in a college that I know well from a diocese 
which sometime ago insisted quite rigorously upon a good knowl- 
edge of Greek in all its candidates for the seminary. The Presi- 
dent of the college told me that the boys from this diocese not 
only worked at their Greek and mastered it well, but that their 
example was a real incentive to a certain number of others. 

I believe that it is within the power of the seminaries by mutual 
consent to maintain a proper standard of intellectual entrance re- 
quirements. I am persuaded that there is no other needed reform 
which if loyally carried out would be productive of such far-reach- 
ing and telling results upon the formation of our candidates for 
the priesthood. 


SCIENCE IN THE SEMINARY 





REV. JOS. C. HERRICK, PH. D., PROF. OF BIOLOGY, ST. JOSEPH’S 
SEMINARY, YONKERS, N. Y. 





At present it is hardly necessary to lay stress upon the fact, 
known to all, that science—physical science—plays a very impor- 
tant role in modern life. The last century, we might say, is the 
century of science, and the present age is an age of scientific 
investigation and practical application of the facts and laws dis- 
covered by such investigation. 

Now the priest, as a cultured gentleman, should have informa- 
tion which is supplied to every high school graduate at the present 
day. In every school of higher grade throughout the country 
science is taught more or less successfully. To be ignorant of 
the laws of physics and of chemistry, to be ignorant of the ele- 
ments of physiology, is to be ignorant of things that the average 
school graduate knows. 

Not only from the viewpoint of general culture is the study 
of science in the seminary necessary, but from the narrower view 
of clerical training. For we all know that the attacks that are 
made upon religion to-day are most frequently made in the name 
of science, so-called. Take for instance, the crusade waged by 
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Haeckel and his friends in Germany against religion; it is under- 
taken in the name of science. The same applies in large measure 
to the religious difficulties in France. It is asserted by her op- 
ponents that it is a war between Science (spelt with a capital) 
and the ignorance fostered by the Church—between the en- 
lightenment of positive science and the darkness of superstition. 

If then the cause of science is falsely set against the cause of 
religion, it behooves the Church to educate her priests in the ele- 
ments of science so that they may be able to distinguish between 
true science and false science. Some seem to think that the only 
relation between science and theology is one of conflict, but there 
can be no conflict between true science and true theology. They 
‘both treat of truth, and since truth is one, these two depart- 
ments of knowledge, although they may cross and recross at 
various points, can never contradict each other. 

According to St. Thomas, philosophy is the handmaid of 
theology, and as philosophy is the handmaid of theology, so in 
the same sense may science be said to be the handmaid of philos- 
ophy. One’s philosophy is shaped to account for the facts and 
laws made known by inductive study. So, in so far as theology 
makes use of philosophy in the expression of her truth she must 
at the same time make use of science also. 

To show by a few examples the relation between the two 
sciences, let us turn our attention to some points of contact be- 
tween physical science and theology. The question of miracles 
immediately demands consideration of the laws of nature, their 
character, their frequency, constancy, etc. The tract, “De 
homine,” calls for a consideration of the problems of positive 
anthropology. The tract, “De Deo Creatore,” requires a discus- 
sion of the facts offered by geology. In truth the points of con- 
tact are so numerous that we could say that the two sciences 
touch along lines rather than at points. 

What sciences are to be taught? Assuming without the for- 
mality of a proof the need of science courses in the seminary, the 
question arises, what sciences are to be taught, because the name 
of the natural sciences is legion. 

The answer to this question will depend altogether upon what 
is taught in the preparatory course. Certainly physics and chem- 
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istry are the fundamental sciences. Their facts and principles 
are constantly used in the other sciences, so that, if they are not 
taught in the preparatory course, they should be included in the 
seminary course. However, in my opinion, they should be pre- 
supposed in the seminary, and other sciences should form the 
matter of the seminary course. Most of our Catholic colleges 
teach physics and chemistry, so that, if there is a repetition in 
the seminary, it is in a way a loss of time; for, if the courses 
are given in the colleges, as they should be, there is no need of 
repeating them in the seminary. Moreover, the laboratory work 
that ought to go with chemistry and physics can be better under- 
taken in the college than in the seminary, where so much time is 
given to spiritual exercises. 

Let us suppose then that the student, upon entering the philo- 
sophical department, has had a good training in physics and in 
chemistry—at least a year, better two years. He is familiar with 
the terms: energy, mass, gravity, ether, wave-motion, etc.; with 
the terms: atom, molecule, reaction, inorganic, organic, etc., etc. 
He knows what the conservation of energy means, he knows 
that a force can be resolved, he knows something about electricity ; 
also, he understands that an acid neutralizes a base, that carbon is 
an element and can exist in a number of different forms, and so 
on. Granting this preliminary knowledge, it seems to me that the 
best course in the natural sciences for the seminary is the one that 
comes closest to philosophy and theology. According to this 
principle, parallel with the course in “Philosophia Naturalis” there 
ought to be given a course in general biology and in geology. 
These two sciences will furnish many facts that can be discussed 
in the philosophical course. They will provide, as it were, am- 
munition for discussion. Instead of talking about life and its 
various forms from abstract general principles, the student will 
have a large number of facts that he will want to square with his 
theories. For example, when a student has learned that the heart 
of a dog can be made to live for hours after its removal from the 
body—to beat and to propel blood through an artificial circulation 
—after learning this, the student sees the need of making the 
principle of life of such a nature as to include such facts. Our 
students are too apt to neglect facts, and to be satisfied with 
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merely deductive reasoning from general principles. But the in- 
ductive method is just as important, as a method, as the deductive, 
and the natural sciences are those sciences that bring out the best, 
the great method of induction. It would be advisable, if not other- 
wise provided for, to teach the elements of inductive logic along 
with the course in science. If this could be done, the teacher 
could constantly illustrate the principles of induction by concrete 
examples, taken from the matter treated. 


Further, to return to the main question at issue, along with 
the course in ‘“Psychologia Rationalis” there should be given a 
course in physiological psychology which would treat of the nerv- 
ous system, the sense organs, and their respective activities. 
There ought to be also a course in the elements of anthropology, 
considered in an inductive way. 

These sciences would constitute a two years’ course in the 
philosophical department. The ideal, of course, would be to have 
them coordinated with the courses of philosophy proper. For 
example, physiological psychology ought to precede and offer a 
preparation for rational psychology; biology and geology 
should likewise come before natural philosophy. This is not 
difficult to arrange; for it can be secured by allowing logic to 
come first in the philosophical course. While logic is studied 
on the one hand biology and geology would be studied on the 
other. This coordination of the work in natural science and in 
philosophy is important. I would suggest the following order 
for the two years: Logic and metaphysics in philosophy, biology 
and geology in science (first year’s work); natural philosophy 
and. rational psychology in philosophy, physiological psychology 
and anthropology in science. (Second year’s work.) As regards 
ethics and natural theology the question of coordination scarcely 
arises. 

Character of the Courses. Having determined what sciences 
to teach, the further question arises, How shall we teach them? 
It is evident that all these sciences cannot be covered thoroughly 
in the short space of two years with the time usually allotted the 
natural sciences in the seminary. A system of elimination is 
clearly needed, and this will depend very largely upon the teacher 
in charge.'.We must adapt the courses to the needs of our 
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students. They are not going to become physicians, so biology 
need not be presented with all the details that accompany a course 
intended for those who are later to study medicine. What the 
seminary course in the natural sciences should attempt is to draw 
in bold outline the fundamental facts, and their interpretation, 
i. e., the theories of the respective sciences. It is well to point out 
the philosophical implications as the course proceeds, in order to 
show the “use” of the facts and theories to the budding 
philosopher. 

Let us trace in merest outline the various courses proposed, and 
we shall begin with the first year course of biology and geology. 

Biology and geology. The course in biology should give the 
student a good grasp of the leading facts of animal and vegetable 
anatomy and physiology; some ideas concerning classification 
should be introduced, and the outlines of human physiology ought 
also, if possible, form a part of the course. In my own case, I 
begin with the anatomy of the frog, and then give its physiology. 
After this a series of animal types, beginning with the amoeba, 
is taken up, and an outline of classification is given. Then fol- 
lows the embryology of the frog, which is taught at a time when 
specimens of the developing tadpole can be obtained. A brief 
outline of human physiology, excluding the nervous system and 
the sense organs, which are dealt with later in the course of 
physiological psychology, completes that part of the course de- 
voted to animals. A very brief consideration of the main di- 
visions of the vegetable kingdom has to suffice for the botanical 
part of the course. A certain amount of laboratory work is es- 
sential to give a real interest in the work in biology.. I require 
the dissection of the frog, the crawfish, and the mussel, supple- 
mented by work with the compound microscope on the tissues 
of the frog, and on the minute forms. ; 

In presenting the course to the students the instructor should 
use illustrative material as much as possible—alcoholic specimens, 
models in wax, charts, lantern slides, etc. All these devices add 
interest to the subject, and really without them, the subject 
matter is well nigh incomprehensible. For the physiological part 
of the work, a set of cheap physiological apparatus is necessary, 
if the course is not to degenerate into mere learning what “the 
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book says.” The physiological part of the course offers a fine 
opportunity to show the methods of scientific investigation, and 
it ought to be the aim of the teacher to give not only the main 
facts of the science, but to illustrate the methods by means of 
which these facts have been, and are yet obtained. It is the in- 
ductive method, experiment and observation, that has revolu- 
tionized thought, and this modern method, as already insisted 
upon, ought to be brought home to the student. of philosophy, so 
that he can understand what induction really is. 

As to the theories of evolution, heredity, mendelism, etc., it is 
better not to allow too much time to be wasted over these ques- 
tions—and I say “wasted” advisedly, for these problems require 
a much more elaborate course, if they are to be considered at all 
adequately, than the seminary can offer. Of course, something 
should be given, but the student must be made to realize the 
largeness of these disputed questions, and to appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of giving a positive answer. What we want is a good 
fundamental course. If the student becomes interested, he can 
read along the lines of these broader questions later, and in an 
intelligent way. But without a foundation he will be helpless. 

The geological course should, in my estimation, aim at impart- 
ing in outline the action of geological processes, and how these 
processes have produced the present earth-surface. The student 
should learn how the atmospheric agents, the rivers, the ocean, 
have all acted to produce the present configuration of the lands 
and waters. The main facts of paleontology, or the study of 
fossils, can be presented in an interesting way, if the instructor 
has at his command a well selected series of lantern slides. Sev- 
eral of the public museums furnish such slides at nominal prices. 
Where a large museum is located near the seminary an occasional 
visit on the part of the class will reveal the wealth of forms that 
once lived on the surface of the earth. Additional-interest can 
be aroused, if the instructor. will familiarize himself with the 
geology of the particular locality where he teaches, and if he 
draws his examples as largely as possible from the immediately 
surrounding country. The folios of the U. S. Geological Survey 
are useful-in this respect. An occasional geological tramp on the 
“free day” does a great deal to arouse the interest of the semi- 
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narians, and to make the science alive. The rocks begin to speak 
to them of past ages, and to unfold a history of which they never 
dreamed. 

In order to round out the work in geology I always devote 
about eight classes to a discussion of cosmological problems, 
treating LaPlace’s theory, the Planetesimal theory, theories of 
the structure of the universe, etc. This gives the student a 
smattering of astronomy and shows him how the development of 
the earth is but one of the many problems of cosmogony. 

“ Text-Book and Equipment. The question of text-book is a 
difficult one because there is no book written for the special course 
that must be given in the seminary. Father Guibert’s excellent 
“Tn the Beginning” (Les Origines) is too general to be really a 
good class-book, however good a reference book it may be. I 
have found it better to make a selection of matter and present 
this to the class viva voce. This requires note-taking, but this 
is not a real disadvantage, because our students need a certain 
amount of practice in this very valuable exercise. For my part, 
I don’t think they use their pens enough when studying and in 
class. Ready use of the pen in jotting down notes is no bad 
preparation for a theological candidate. 

The equipment of apparatus is something that must be acquired 
gradually and with discernment. It is a question of making a 
dollar go as far as possible. Polished brass is not essential, and 
cheap but serviceable instruments are capable of doing a great 
deal in competent hands. A laboratory room is desirable but is 
not essential. A few tables arranged along the wall of the class- 
room are enough to transform it into a laboratory. What is 
needed is an instructor who is interested in the subject matter, 
and who is willing to give a few hours to the laboratory work. 

Time Devoted to the Course. How much time should be given 
to the course? It is hardly worth while to have a course in the 
natural sciences without giving them a fair share of the time 
allotted to the courses in the philosophical department. Five 
hours a week, in my opinion, are demanded for the courses pro- 
posed. The laboratory periods will have to fall into the study 
hours; for it can be scarcely expected that regular class hours 
shall be devoted to this work—at least at present. In my own 
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case the laboratory course is gone through in two-hour periods 
with groups of ten students. With forty in a class four after- 
noons are required from the instructor to get through the labora- 
tory work. This’ is a rather heavy burden, to be sure, but one 
which could be lightened somewhat by having a few second year 
philosophers assist. z 

The laboratory work is valuable, for it brings the student into 
contact with what he is studying and gives him a little taste of 
discovering truth at first hand. A few simple dissections from 
which drawings are made will give the student an idea of animal 
structure that he will not soon forget. 

Anthropology and Physiological Psychology. For the second 
year’s work these two subjects would constitute the course in 
science, as already stated. It would be well to have anthropology 
come immediately after the course in geology, for the question 
of the antiquity of man can best be treated in connection with 
the subject of the glacial period. The course of anthropology 
ought to attempt to give the young philosopher some general no- 
tions regarding the past history of man, prehistory, as the French 
call it; regarding the origin of culture; regarding the main 
divisions of the human family, etc. If any science at all comes 
into relation with theology it is anthropology. Let me cite, 
merely for the sake of example, the headings of some of the 
chapters in one of the smaller text-books of the science. We 
have: Physical evolution of man; his mental evolution; an- 
tiquity of man; _ palaeolithic, neolithic, and metal ages; 
specific unity of man; varietal diversity; mental criteria of 
race, under which heading we find discussed, among other ques- 
tions, origin of language, origin of culture, origin of religion. 
Surely we find enough points of contact here to warrant the 
science being placed in the philosophical course. The chief dif- 
ficulty to the introduction of anthropology as a subject of study 
in the seminary is its newness. So much of the science is still 
in a state of flux that it is hard to offer a solid course. But I 
think that with proper care an instructive and substantial course 
can be worked out. Father Guibert gives some good matter in 
the work before referred to. We have several eminent authori- 
ties in anthropology who are priests; I have only to mention 
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Abbe Breuil of the University of Fribourg, Dr. Obermaier of 
Vienna, also Father P. W. Schmidt, S. V. D., the very competent 
editor of “Anthropos.” It is to be hoped that one of these or 
another will give us a text-book suitable for the seminary. 

In the course of physiological psychology the proper method 
of procedure, I think, is to give the mere elements of the 
anatomy and physiology of the central nervous system, and then 
to take up each sense department, describing its organ, the 
functions of this organ, and-the sensations that arise through its 
activity. I find that the course proves an interesting one, if 
well illustrated with experiments. The apparatus necessary for 
such a course need not be expensive, and adds a great deal to 
making clear the action of the sense organs. Laboratory work 
in connection with this course is quite feasible, and it is ad- 
visable to have it where possible. We ought not to be behind in 
taking up what is good and profitable in the “new psychology.” 

Equipped with the notions obtained from such a study, the 
student can begin rational psychology to a:much better advantage. 
The questions of epistemology become quite real to him after hav- 
ing mastered the modus operandi of the eye, of the ear, and of 
the other sense organs. 

Need of Trained Teachers. So much for the general character 
of the science courses in the seminary. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the success of the course will depend upon the teacher. 
To teach the sciences successfully requires training, and conse- 
quently the priest who is to take charge of this work should have 
made a special course in the subjects he proposes to teach. 
Without special training on the part of the instructor the work 
becomes mere dry text-book dust, and the word science falls into 
disrepute. The courses must be made attractive, and this is only 
possible when the instructor is himself interested, and willing to 
employ all forms of illustration possible, such as — 
charts, models, lantern slides, experiments, etc. 

At present there is no lack of well conducted courses in the 
natural sciences in some of our seminaries, but what is true for 
some ought to be true for all. The science courses have their 
place in the seminary, and, it seems to me, it would be a great 
pity if they should lose their position in the curriculum. We 
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who have charge of them ought to do all in our power to make 
them fit in with the other courses, that is, we ought to show that 
they have a great many points of contact with philosophy and 
theology. 

Priests have done a great deal for science in the past. We 
have only to mention the names of such men as Steno, Haiiy, 
Secchi and Mendel. They are not inactive to-day; but here in 
the United States it is to be feared that we do not, as a body, 
take the interest in natural science shown by our brethren across 
the Atlantic, especially in France and Germany. Many a priest 
on a lonely mission could find a great deal to interest him if he 
had some knowledge of zoology, botany, or geology. If he does 
not obtain this knowledge in the seminary, he will hardly become 
acquainted with it later. The reason why we have not more in- 
terest in the physical sciences is just because most of us have 
never studied them; they are a terra incognita. Now this should 
not continue, because science is playing a more prominent part in 
life to-day than ever before; it is also exercising a tremendous in- 
fluence upon philosophic thought. We cannot afford, as leaders 
of thought, to stand still, but we must get acquainted with this 
young giant ready to run his course. Let us be able to exclaim, 
knowing the reason thereof, 

Benedicite, omnia opera Domini, Domino, laudate et super- 
exaltate eum in saecula. 


TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN SEMINARIES 





BY REV. GEORGE V. LEAHY, S. T. L. 





This year for the first time, the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion takes up for consideration the teaching of the natural 
sciences in the seminary. As a recognition of their department, 
the action is naturally gratifying to the professors engaged in 
teaching these branches. In their behalf the present writer 
wishes to express thanks to the committee who have thus given 
the favor of their endorsement to this portion of the seminary’s 
work. 
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In view of this endorsement, it is unnecessary to institute an 
argument in favor of the general principle that there should be 
some provision for science in our seminaries. There are not 
wanting, indeed, clerical educators who question this first ele- 
mentary principle, professing themselves unable to see any reason 
for the inclusion of science in the seminary course of training. 
It is enough to answer that these objectors are at variance with 
all who have written on clerical studies as well as with the great 
mass of broad-minded scholars. Speaking at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology recently, Mr. Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, averred that, whatever an educated man’s profes- 
sion or vocation, there should be included in his preparation a 
thorough drilling in at least one physical science. The testimony 
is particularly valuable as emanating from a scholar known to 
all the world not as a scientist but as an historian and a statesman. 
That it may be explicitly applied to preparation for the priest- 
hood is the common agreement of thoughtful men interested in 
the welfare of our seminaries. 

There remains open for discussion, however, the practical 
problem how the course of science should be planned so as best 
to subserve the interests of the students. To this fundamental 
problem the present paper addresses itself. It will consider suc- 
cessively the purpose of the science course, the list of sciences from 
which selection must be made, and the time that each requires for 
its adequate handling. From the premises thus obtained it should 
be easy to decide on a Selection of subjects, their arrangement and 
mode of treatment. The ultimate fruit of our inquiry will be the 
suggestion of a program of seminary studies in science, as nearly 
as possible approximating the ideal. 

1. The prime motive for the inclusion of science in the semi- 
nary curriculum is that the candidate for the priesthood may not 
remain a stranger to the vast body of knowledge that science has 
amassed. The motive is of itself all-sufficing and needs no sup- 
port from ulterior considerations. Science is the study of nature, 
constituting one of the three great departments into which all 
knowledge may be divided. As God is the object of our study in 
theology natural and supernatural, and man in ethics and the hu- 
manities, so in science the object of our study is the visible world, 
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the heavens and the earth, nature inanimate and animate. It is 
unnecessary to plead for interest in this great department of 
knowledge. The rich fund of well-established: truth that science 
contains is its own justification. 

Although other arguments are not needed, they are neverthe- 
less forthcoming. Apart from their content of truth, the sciences 
have high educational value, for, as Fr. Hogan has written, they 
tend “to cure the mind of vagueness and inaccuracy.” There 
are two kinds of knowledge of nature, one that of the child and 
the savage, of the rude and untutored, the other that of the man 
of education. The former is vague and superficial, the latter is 
exact and orderly. For a young man to learn even one science 
well is to advance his education. Science well taught will infallibly 
help the seminarian in his more purely ecclesiastical studies. That 
his positive scientific knowledge may be.crowded out in a measure 
by later acquisitions is immaterial. He will never lose entirely the 
_-mental grasp and power that the sciences have given. 

The final reason for including science in our curriculum is 
found in its numerous points of contact with philosophy and 
fundamental dogma or apologetics. The three departments of 
knowledge earlier indicated may not be separated. They interlace 
and intertwine. Nature is Ged’s creation and the theatre of 
man’s temporal destiny. Science is but one part of universal 
truth. In our age science has been pushed to the extreme of ne- 
glecting God and the human soul. There is excellent chance for 
the teacher of science to restore the equilibrium, by harmonizing 
the data of science with the fundamental principles of sound 
philosophy and theology. To neglect the points of contact be- 
tween science and metaphysics or dogma is to dissociate the former 
unwisely from other parts of the curriculum. To treat it, on the 
other hand, as the starting point of philosophical and apologetic 
investigation is to justify at once its presence in the seminary and 
even to assign it a place of honor and consequence. 


The purpose, therefore, of teaching science in the seminary is 
partly cultural and partly vocational, to train the student to 
mental habits of precision and exactitude, to acquaint him with 
one important class of truths, and to prove the concord that exists 
between this and all other departments of human knowledge, 
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This double or triple purpose should not be lost to view when we 
come finally to decide on a program of science studies for the 
seminary. 

2. Which of the sciences, it may next be asked, are best suited 
to the attainment of this purpose? The answer can be given, 
it seems to the writer, only after a somewhat comprehensive sur- 
vey of the entire field. 

The sciences are to be divided evidently according to the 
aspects of nature that they severally study. There are sciences 
of the non-living world, narrowly called the physical; there are 
sciences of the living world, properly called the biological. The 
physical sciences are four in number, physics, chemistry, geology 
and astromony. The biological are four or perhaps five in num- 
ber, botany, zoology, biology, physiology, with a possible place 
for psychology: 

Each science is rich in its offerings. Physics acquaints us with 
the most universal of nature’s forces and laws. It studies me- 
chanics, heat, light, sound and electricity. It has been the source 
of nearly all mechanical inventions. If curiosity rules, physics 
will have a place in the seminary. It certainly should have a part 
somewhere in the training of the future priest, for it is the most 
fundamental and logically the most indispensable of all the 
sciences. But its place is hardly in the seminary, as I shall have 
occasion to repeat a little farther on. Chemistry, too, is a basic 
science of universal extension, studying the elemental makeup of 
all bodies and the power of the elements to effect changes of com-— 
position. Of high interest in itself, its details would be beyond 
the seminary’s scope. 

From basic the way leads to more particular sciences, the study 
of our own globe, its structure, dynamics, and history; and the. 
study of those worlds on worlds that lie in fathomless space. 

Here are two special departments of nature, where the laws 
of physics and chemistry find concrete application, and where 
God’s order and plan are directly manifest. Studied under the 
captions geology and astronomy they have power to fascinate the 
student, impressing upon him the vastness of time and of space, 
and enlarging his conception of the Creator. Of the four 
sciences of the inanimate world, geology and astronomy would 
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seem to be the most in harmony with the particular purposes of the 
seminary. 

Two decades ago, the science course in the Boston Seminary 
stopped with the subjects thus far enumerated. The two years’ 
curriculum included physics, geology and astronomy. It was 
surely a step forward when, a little more than a decade ago, 
physiology was made a substitute for geology. For physiology is 
one of the biological sciences, dealing with living bodies and 
structures, with vital powers and processes. If the powers of 
inanimate nature are remarkable, the wonders of living nature are 
immeasurably greater. A science course that omits all considera- 
tion of the living world can hardly be esteemed adequate. If we 
would know nature in its highest manifestations, it is imperative 
that we study it in some of its living forms. Vital energy is more 
mysterious and marvelous than mechanical or electrical, and a 
finer example of God’s creative power. If the motion of suns and 
planets compels admiration for the Almighty Ruler of the uni- 
verse, still more will that hidden intangible wondrous power by 
which every seed of plant or animal mounts gradually but in- 
fallibly to its adult form. 

This power is seen at its best in the human organism, and if 
place can be found for but one biological science, the one selected 
should be human physiology. For man’s body contains eminently 
all the powers and faculties and structures of lower organisms. 
If space can be made for a second, it should be a brief epitome 
of biology, the general science of life, the comparative study 
of plant and animal species. True, biology presupposes botany 
and zoology. But these are within the grasp of children and 
should be provided long before the seminary is reached. 

In the seminary, if possible, some provision should be made 
for biology, for the following cogent reason: In the scientific 
world of thought to-day, and perhaps in the whole world of 
philosophical thought, there is no problem so keenly debated, so 
living, so urgent, as that of organic evolution. Now organic evo- 
lution is a biological problem to be settled in the last analysis only 
by an actual comparative study of living species. To prepare for 
this great problem let place be made, if possible, for some study 
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of biology. In any event, let there not be omitted from the semi- 
nary program all mention of the sciences of the living world. 

3. At the risk of some repetition, let me once more rehearse 
this list of sciences, with the view of ascertaining the time that 
each requires. For time will be an important factor in determin- 
ing our choice. In estimating the time required for each science, 
I will assume first that only its elements or main principles are to 
be taught, and secondly, that these are to be taught well and ade- 
quately. Expert knowledge in these branches or a high degree of 
specialization cannot be reasonably expected from those who are 
to be priests. But within the limits assigned, careful, thorough, 
systematic work can be expected and should. be demanded. 

If physics is selected as one of the courses, it must in justice 
claim for itself an entire year. Only one who has taught it knows 
the richness of its material. A year, however, suffices to cover 
its ground respectably. Chemistry, as needed by the seminarian, 
could be fittingly compassed in one-fourth the time. True, this 
is also a fertile subject, but unless one intends to become a pro- 
fessional chemist or pharmacist, one’s needs are satisfied with a 
knowledge of a few of the chemical elements and their modes of 
combination. By compression, physics and chemistry can be 
brought within a single year, as is done at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. 

There remain, however, enough other sciences of at least equal 
value to occupy profitably the entire two years allotted to science 
in the seminary. There are astronomy, the physics of the 
heavens, and geology, the physics of the earth. The former 
with its theory of cosmic evolution suggests an apologetic problem 
of the first importance. Of no less obvious importance is the de- 
sirability of harmonizing somehow geological history with the 
“Six Days” of the first chapter of Genesis. In these two sciences 
is easily material enough for a splendid course of one year. The 
year will be doubly interesting and profitable, of course, if physics 
and chemistry have already been covered. These fundamental 
branches presupposed, a delightful course could be given in the 
advanced sciences of astronomy and geology, adequate to the 
needs of the seminarian and touching at many a point on his 
studies in cosmology and Holy Scripture. 
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There remains, as emphasized in an earlier section of this 
paper, one other set of scientific studies of such undoubted value 
that they may not be neglected without real loss. Biological study 
of some sort is needed to make the scientific course respectably 
complete. Recall what has already been said of the marvels of 
the living world. Think, too, of the help that cosmology so far 
as it treats of life will gather from a concurrent course in biology 
and psychology from physiology. Are there not, moreover, 
abroad in the world of thought a half dozen biological and apolo- 
getic questions of supreme importance, the Origin of Life, the 
Origin of Species, the Origin of Man, and the Unity of the Hu- 
man Species? 

Of the seminarian’s years in science incomparably the most 
useful, it seems to the writer, would be the one devoted to a se- 
lected pair of biological sciences with the apologetic problems 
that they involve. Logically, physiology should precede, accord- 
ing to the pedagogical rule that we should begin with the better 
known and proceed thence to the less known. -A first term in the 
study of the human body would prepare easily and naturally for 
the comparative study of species that constitutes general biology. 

If only the most fundamental notions in biology be given— 
and they alone are necessary—a fortnight or but little more of 
the second term will answer for their treatment. There will re- 
main of the term three months in which to handle that most 
crucial of all scientific problems, the theory of evolution as ap- 
plied. successively to the origin of life, of species, of man, and 
of the races of mankind. 

4. This distribution of the sciences into three years of study 
suggests a certain thought of paramount importance. It is that 
there should be an anticipation of a part of the science course 
before the student enters the seminary. 

In our Catholic colleges it has been the custom until recently 
to defer all study of science until the class of philosophy was 
reached. In Canadian colleges even mathematics above the grade 
of arithmetic, has been kept for the concluding years. In petits 
seminaires or clerical colleges, no science was provided, the ex- 
pectation being that it would be studied in the seminary simultan- 
eously with philosophy. As a result, the seminary has been 
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obliged to arrange its curriculum on the supposition that its junior 
students are entirely unacquainted with the physical sciences. It 
was through such a genesis that physics and chemistry came tc 
find their way into the seminary. 

Tradition seems to be the only reason for clinging to this 
system. Even the tradition has already been effectually aban- 
doned in the Jesuit colleges, where physics is now begun fully two 
years before graduation. Departures in the same direction are 
observable in the clerical colleges. 

But the change should be radical and complete. Physics and 
chemistry belong to a high school or college course, whose pur- 
pose is to give general culture. They do not find an apt home in 
the seminary, whose proper character is that of a professional 
school, training for a specific vocation. Physics and chemistry, 
indispensable for general culture, appear to be of all sciences the 
least related to ecclesiastical studies. They seem to offer the 
fewest points of contact with philosophy and apologetics. 

Moreover, the practice of secular schools, in this country at 
least, has long since broken away from this tradition. In 
practically all high schools, not to speak of colleges, the funda- 
mental physical sciences are taught. There seems no valid reason 
why in this matter we should not set ourselves in accord with the 
general practice. Not servile imitation is the motive, but a ra- 
tional harmonization of our curriculum. with prevalent local cus- 
toms. 

Could the course of science be thus partially anticipated, what 
immense gain would accrue to the seminaries! They could then 
exact physics and a modicum of chemistry as entrance require- 
ments. The foundations laid, the seminary could push forward 
with the advanced sciences so much more nearly related to its 
other subjects of instruction. It could arrange a most attractive 
and profitable two years’ course, one year devoted to sciences of 
the non-living world, the second to sciences of the living world. 
In the first the candidate for the priesthood would be introduced 
to the elements of astronomy and geology with the apologetic 
questions that they suggest, in the second to the elements of phys- 
iology and biology with their apologetic problems to-day of un- 
rivalled importance. Entering theology, the student could claim 
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proudly and gratefully to have received a complete course of in- 
struction in the natural sciences. 

5. There remains finally the mooted question whether the 
teaching of science in the seminary should be positive and in- 
formational, or, on the other hand, apologetic. Should science be 
cultivated solely for its own sake or rather with the prime purpose 
of defending religious truth? Each form of study has its merit 
and value. Positive science is eminently satisfying to the mind, 
enriching it with sure knowledge and developing a sense of 
security. It demands and cultivates intelligence ; let not the oppo- 
site be supposed. It begets habits of observation and attention 
and a healthy spirit of criticism. Its importance can be exagger- 
ated, but it would be a worse exaggeration to deny it all impor- 
tance. In our home colleges and seminaries as well as in secular 
schools, this is the kind of scientific instruction that has hitherto 
been offered almost exclusively. 

Some foreign seminaries, attentive to the particular vocation 
of their pupils, have emphasized the other aspect of science teach- 
ing. According to their system, science is of value to the semi- 
narian only in so far as it comes in contact with philosophy or 
theology. Its sole claim to presence in the seminary is that its 
assumptions hostile to faith be examined and refuted, or that its 
worthy data be utilized to illustrate and defend the truths of our 
holy religion. 

With due respect to those who favor such a course, we must 
express it as our opinion that this concept makes much too little 
of the intrinsic value of the physical sciences. They are a body 
of truth, patiently gathered by use of the faculty that is God’s 
best gift to man. Their history tells the progress of humanity. 
By their material inventions they have in the last century trans- 
formed the face of the earth. As well refuse to use the telephone 
or telegraph or any other human invention as deny the positive 
value of the facts and principles discovered by natural science. 
Indeed to the intellectual man the material gifts of science are less 
excellent than its intrinsic content of well-established truth. 

To me it appears that the ideal course of science for the semi- 
nary would be a compromise between the two methods hitherto in 
yogue. Both ends should be aimed at, to impart positive informa- 
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tion and to establish a harmony between science and revelation, 
the former because of its inherent value and excellence, the latter 
because of its bearing on our sacred calling. 

Science teaching in the seminary should be both cultural and 
vocational. If the former character be unduly emphasized, the 
science course stands apart without distinct relation to the other 
studies pursued at the self-same moment. If, on the other hand, 
the positive side be minimized, if all the time be consecrated to 
apologetic study, we do science an injustice and fail to gather 
the best fruits that science has produced. 

As illustrative of the concept of science teaching advocated in 
this paper, permit me to append the program of science graciously 
approved for his seminary by the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Boston : 

FIRST YEAR—THE NON-LIVING WORLD 

First Term—Elements of Astronomy, including its history. 

Special Topic—The Nebular Hypothesis in its Relation to the 
Dogma of Creation. 

Second Term—Elements of Geology, especially Historical 
Geology. 

Special Topics—Age of the Earth, Antiquity of Man and Rec- 
onciliation of Geology with the “Six Days of Creation.” 

SECOND YEAR—THE LIVING WORLD 

First Term—Elements of Physiology, including History of 
Medicine. 

Special Topic—Physiological Areuments for the Existence of 
the Human Soul. 

Second Term—Brief Epitome of Biology. 

Special Topics—Origin of Life, Origin of spacien, Origin of ) 
Man, and Unity of the Human Species. 

The writer begs to submit this program of studies to the as- 
sembled convention and craves for it respectful consideration. It 
epitomizes and embodies the line of thought followed in the 
present paper. It keeps in mind the purposes of the science 
course, to cultivate and enrich the mind, and at the same time to 
associate science with other parts of the seminary curriculum. 
From a wide field it chooses the sciences that seem most happily 
suited to the seminarian’s needs and most conveniently to be 
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compassed in the time allotted. For the reasons cited, it recom- 
mends an anticipation of physics and chemistry in the college. 
Lastly it combines the advantages of the two methods hitherto 
disjoined, the positive and the apologetic. 

Let me finally beg that in weighing its merits you will not lose 
sight of its unity of design. Through and through it is a study 
of nature consistent and progressive, its successive objects being 
the heavens, the earth, man, and the living kingdom of which man 
forms a part. Apologetically it is through and through a study 
of the great modern theory of evolution as applied now to the 
heavens, now to the earth, and then in succession to the genesis 
of life and of its various forms, of man and his various races. 
Dogmatically, it is throughout a study of creation. Its best fruit 
will be to establish the necessity of positing a Divine Creator, as 
Author of the world, of life, of man and of the evolution process 
itself. : 
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